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GIFT  OF  THE  FOREST 


Chapter  I 
Off  to  the  Jungle 

At  sun-up,  the  moment  that  Bim  heard  the  gate 
open,  he  ran  out  to  greet  the  servant  who  came  every 
morning  from  the  village  to  milk  the  cow. 

“A  happy  day  to  you,  Bim  sahib,”  said  the  tall  thin 
brown  man. 

“The  same  to  you,  Bukaru,”  said  Bim.  “It  will  be  a 
happy  day  for  me  because  my  grandfather  is  coming. 
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And  in  just  one  more  day  I  shall  be  another  year  old. 
Then  I  am  certain  that  my  grandfather  will  tell  my 
father  to  let  me  go  alone  to  the  jungle.” 

Bukaru  rolled  his  eyes  upward.  “Rama  forbid!” 

They  both  looked  off  beyond  the  high  mud  walls  to 
the  green  treetops  towering  into  the  blue  sky.  To  Bim 
the  jungle  was  the  most  mysterious  and  beautiful  place 
on  earth,  and  the  most  longed  for,  but  forbidden.  To 
Bukaru  it  was  a  fearsome  place  never  to  be  entered  un¬ 
less  one  had  to. 

Now,  as  they  walked  along  to  the  cowshed,  the  man 
turned  sideways  to  look  down  at  the  boy.  “I’d  not  let 
my  little  Kamala  go  to  the  forest.” 

“But  Kamala’s  only  a  girl,”  said  Bim. 

“Nor  my  Narada  either.  Old  Suk  says  the  forest  is 
the  home  of  Yama,  king  of  Death.”  Bukaru  held  up 
one  brown  hand,  bending  down  each  finger  at  a  time  as 
he  counted,  “Death  from  serpents,  tigers,  lions,  ele¬ 
phants,  baboons  —  ” 

“Aie!”  said  Bim.  “Who’s  afraid  of  the  free  people? 
They  won’t  hurt  you  if  you  are  harmless  to  them,  and 
keep  wise  witted.  Grandfather  says  so.” 

“Won’t  they  then?  What  of  poor  Ramdas’  son, 
snatched  by  a  tiger  as  he  minded  the  cows?  What  of 
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Suk’s  prophecy  of  cobras  that  lie  in  waiting  for  wood¬ 
cutters?” 

“But  my  grandfather  is  wiser  than  Suk.  He  knows 
the  truth  about  everything.”  Bim  ended  the  argument 
by  calling  his  pets.  “Here,  Bindi.  Come,  Danu.” 

“Meow,”  said  Bindi,  who  sat  in  the  tall  grass  patch, 
washing  his  face  in  preparation  for  a  bowl  of  milk. 
Now  he  lifted  a  plumy  gray  tail,  swishing  it  from  side 
to  side,  in  a  gay  greeting.  For  though  he  slept  with  his 
master  every  night,  he  liked  to  steal  away  very  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  morning  star  paled. 

That  swishing  tail  was  invitation-to-mischief  for 
Danu.  Scrambling  down  from  his  perch  in  the  jack- 
fruit  tree,  he  dropped  lightly  to  the  ground,  made  a  run¬ 
ning  leap  and  grabbed  the  tail  with  both  small  black 
hands. 

“Ya-aow!”  yelled  Bindi,  humping  up  his  gray  back 
and  whirling  about. 

With  two  running  steps  and  a  jump,  Danu  now 
swung  himself  up  to  safety.  Hanging  by  his  tail,  he 
gleefully  held  out  two  hands  full  of  cat  fur,  jibbering 
in  triumph. 

“Tongues  chatter  best  when  they  have  something 
good  to  say,”  Bim  reminded  him.  “A  fur  thief  had 
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better  hide  for  shame.  Never  mind,  Bindi,”  he  con¬ 
soled  his  cat.  “Danu  hasn’t  yet  had  his  sugar  cane  so 
he  feels  like  stirring  up  trouble.” 

Bindi  glared  up  at  the  big  monkey,  but  thought 
better  of  chasing  him  just  then.  So  he  licked  and 
smoothed  his  injured  tail  and  crept  closer  to  Bukaru 
who  squatted  beside  that  white  smell-of-milk  streaming 
into  his  earthen  pot. 

By  the  time  Grandfather  arrived,  the  two  friendly 
enemies  had  had  their  usual  romp  and  chase  with  Bim, 
and  had  called  a  truce.  Danu  loudly  announced  the 
visitor,  and  Bim  and  Bindi  ran  to  greet  him. 

“Aie,  Grandfather!”  cried  Bim,  looking  up  into  the 
calm  peaceful  face.  The  deep-set  eyes  were  brown 
pools  of  kindness.  The  cheeks  were  sunken.  The 
smiling  mouth  was  nearly  lost  in  a  white  beard. 

The  Bapu  bent  down  over  the  boy  whose  arms  were 
thrown  about  him.  He  stroked  Bim’s  head;  he  pinched 
his  cheeks.  “My  son  of  India  —  are  you  happy  to¬ 
day?” 

“Of  course  I’m  happy  to  see  you,  Grandfather, 
especially  today.” 

With  his  hand  on  the  boy’s  head,  the  Bapu  stooped 
to  pick  up  Bindi  who  rubbed  against  his  legs,  in  and 
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out,  in  and  out,  for  joy  of  seeing  him  again.  Danu,  who 
had  swung  down  to  Bim’s  shoulder  from  the  big  wooden 
gate,  squeaked  happily  as  Grandfather  shook  his  tiny 
hand.  Quickly  the  two  wee  black  palms  were  lifted 
together  to  his  protruding  forehead  in  the  accepted 
sign  of  reverence. 

The  Bapu’s  shoulders  shook  in  silent  laughter. 

“Good  Danu,”  said  Bim.  “For  remembering,  you 
shall  have  a  sweet.”  It  was  his  newest  trick,  and  the 
monkey  was  so  delighted  at  Bim’s  praise  that  he  turned 
a  somersault  and  danced  wriggle  and  stamp,  wriggle 
and  stamp. 

Now  came  Mother  Lakshmi  from  her  spinning,  pull¬ 
ing  her  rose-colored  sari  over  her  black  hair.  She  too 
greeted  the  old  man  with  the  sign  of  reverence,  and 
brought  him  his  favorite  drink  of  sweet  mango  juice. 
They  all  sat  down  on  the  veranda  bench,  Bim  as  close 
as  he  could  squeeze. 

“Guess  what  day  is  tomorrow?”  asked  Bim. 

His  grandfather  guessed:  Krishna-day,  Rama-day, 
Brahma-day,  Vishnu-day,  his  eyes  crinkling  into  smiles 
at  the  corners. 

“No,  it’s  my  birthday,”  Bim  told  him.  “And  do  you 
know  what  I  want  more  than  anything  in  all  the  world?” 
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The  Bapu  couldn’t  guess  that  either. 

“I  want  to  go  alone  to  the  jungle.  And  I  am  glad 
you  came  because  you  can  tell  my  father  so  when  he 
comes  home  tonight.” 

Bim’s  mother  and  grandfather  exchanged  a  look. 
“Why  not  invite  some  of  the  village  boys  to  go  with 
you  then,  Bhima-son?” 

“Oh,  no,  sir,”  said  Bim  quickly.  “They  are  all  afraid 
to  go,  even  Narada.  Suk  tells  them  fearful  stories  of 
how  Yama  stalks  about  the  forest,  looking  for  them 
in  every  tongue  and  claw  of  the  wild  free  people  there. 
Suk  is  so  old  and  wise  that  they  all  believe  her.” 

The  Bapu  shook  his  head.  “Suk  may  be  old  in  years, 
but  in  wisdom  she  is  not  as  old  as  Danu  here.” 

Bim’s  mother  nodded.  “She  keeps  the  whole  village 
cowering  in  fear  by  her  superstitions.  If  only  they 
would  listen  to  you,  Bapuji.”  She  sighed.  “It  seems 
strange  that  other,  distant  villages  sit  at  your  feet,  while 
our  own  —  ” 

Grandfather  laid  his  long  slender  hand  over  her  small 
one.  “Can  they  hear  words  of  truth  in  their  hearts, 
when  their  minds  are  already  darkened  by  Suk’s 
sorcery?” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Bim,  “our  village  boys  are  afraid  of 
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everything;  of  serpents,  of  ghosts,  of  the  dark.  It’s  no 
fun  going  to  the  forest  with  them.” 

Grandfather  lifted  his  bushy  gray  eyebrows.  “Can 
it  be  said  of  you  that  you  separate  yourself  from  your 
kind?  That  you  are  fonder  of  animal  brothers  than  of 
human?” 

“It  is  true,”  said  Bim’s  mother,  “that  our  boy  is  too 
fond  of  his  pets,  perhaps;  but,  as  he  says,  he  does  not 
enjoy  the  boys,  so  I  do  not  insist  on  his  visits  to  the  vil¬ 
lage.  And  when  they  come  here,  I  am  afraid  Bim  pre¬ 
fers  his  secret  hiding  place  under  the  banyan  tree.” 

“Taking  his  manners  there  with  him,  no  doubt,  and 
his  sense  of  ‘I-am-better-than-thou?’  ”  The  Bapu’s  eyes 
twinkled.  “Well,  then,  what  of  the  cousins?” 

“Oh,  those  cousins!”  scoffed  Bim.  “They  are  such 
children!” 

Grandfather  smiled.  “Last  time  I  visited  their  vil¬ 
lage  I  thought  Rewa  a  manly  little  fellow,  nearly  nine, 
I  dare  say.  And  Jal  must  be  all  of  seven.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  Mother  Lakshmi  added,  smil¬ 
ing,  “I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  Bim  were  not  to  see  his 
cousins  tomorrow.  They  might  be  coming  to  visit  us 
for  a  day  or  so.” 

“Oh,  Mother!”  Bim’s  voice  was  full  of  reproach. 
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“Why  have  you  sent  for  them?  I  have  set  my  heart 
on  going  to  the  forest  tomorrow.  I  don’t  want  to  stay 
at  home  to  play  with  those  cousins.”  Bim’s  face  looked 
like  a  thundercloud. 

“Well,  then,”  his  grandfather  suggested,  “why  not 
make  up  a  party  for  the  jungle  trip?  Mother  and 
Bukaru  might  take  the  cart  and  gather  wood,  while  Bim 
enjoys  the  wonders  of  the  jungle  with  his  cousins.  I’m 
very  certain  that  Rewa  has  no  fear.” 

Bim  looked  up  quickly,  a  ray  of  hope  in  his  face. 
“Do  you  agree,  Mother?  Would  you  leave  us  alone, 
quite  by  ourselves,  and  go  off  to  cut  wood?” 

“I  dare  say  I  might  manage  to  be  quite  out  of  sight, 
Bim,  since  you  want  that  so  very  much.  But  just  what 
would  you  do  if  you  were  to  meet  an  elephant,  or  a  wild 
pig?” 

“I  would  make  a  noise  to  frighten  it,  like  this.”  And 
Bim  gave  such  a  fearful  yell  that  his  mother  jumped. 

The  Bapu  nodded,  smiling.  “You  have  remembered 
our  jungle  games,  I  see.  But  suppose  your  bear  or  your 
buffalo  or  wild  pig  were  very  cross  just  at  that  moment, 
not  with  you,  but  because  it  had  found  no  dinner,  so 
that  in  its  quick  anger,  it  charged  you  boys  instead  of 
running  away  from  your  noise?” 
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“Then  I  would  command  the  cousins  to  climb  a  tree 
quickly.  I  would  tell  them  and  the  wild  beast,  ‘Grand¬ 
father  says  we  are  never  to  fear.’  Because  when  you 
fear,  you  make  a  bad  odor  which  the  beast  wants  to  tear 
apart.  And  fear  keeps  you  from  thinking  and  acting 
with  quick  wits.” 

“And  where  are  your  eyes?”  asked  the  Bapu. 

“On  the  eyes  of  the  elephant  or  the  tiger.  I  must 
never  take  my  eyes  from  his.  And  if  he  decides  to  be 
friendly,  I  shall  talk  to  him  softly.” 

“And  just  suppose  that  a  jungle  beast,  mad  to  kill, 
should  actually  claw  you?” 

“Then  I  must  go  limp  —  pretend  I’m  no  more  alive 
—  like  this,  until  I  can  think  how  to  outwit  him.”  And 
Bim  threw  himself  down,  keeping  still  and  more  still, 
even  to  his  breath. 

His  grandfather  nodded  to  his  mother.  His  brown 
eyes  crinkled  into  a  smile.  “There,  my  daughter, 
there,  wife  of  my  son,  can  you  doubt  now  that  your  son 
is  ready  for  a  jungle  birthday  party?” 

She  nodded,  her  beautiful  face  glowing.  “Since  he 
has  never  harmed  so  much  as  a  mouse,  I  ought  not  to 
fear  for  him.  And  he  will  enjoy  the  forest  all  the  more 
because  he  is  responsible  for  his  cousins,  too.” 
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Bim  was  less  certain  of  this  last  than  she.  Still,  at 
sunset,  he  met  his  father  at  the  gate  with  the  important 
announcement,  “Tomorrow,  my  father,  on  my  birth¬ 
day,  the  cousins  are  coming,  and  Grandfather  says  we 
are  to  go  to  the  jungle.” 

His  father  pinched  his  cheek.  “I  see  how  happy  that 
has  made  you,  my  son.  Then  if  your  grandfather  says 
it,  it  must  be  so.” 

And  next  morning,  Bim  met  his  cousins  at  the  gate 
with  the  same  news.  “Today  is  my  birthday,  and  we 
are  all  going  into  the  big  jungle.” 

“Aie!”  said  Rewa.  “I  hope  we  shall  take  a  gun.” 
His  black  eyes  snapped. 

Bim  stared  at  him.  “No  one  about  here  has  a  gun, 
not  even  my  father.” 

“That’s  because  he’s  only  a  Jemadar  and  not  a  soldier 
like  my  father.  My  father  says  that  all  the  men  at 
Khyber  Pass  have  muskets,  even  the  boys.  When  I 
am  nine  he  has  promised  to  bring  one  home  to  me.” 

“Me,  too,”  said  Jal. 

“No,  only  to  me.  You’re  too  small.” 

“Not  even  my  grandfather  takes  a  gun  to  the  forest. 
He  takes  only  his  flute,”  said  Bim.  “I  suppose  I  shall 
take  mine.” 
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Rewa  shouted  with  laughter.  “A  flute!  You 
couldn’t  kill  a  tiger  with  a  little  reed  pipe!” 

“Who  wants  to  kill  a  tiger?”  asked  Bim  with  scorn. 
“I’d  rather  tame  a  wild  beast  than  have  only  its  skin.” 

“Let’s  see  everything  again,  at  your  house,  Bim,” 
begged  Jal,  tired  of  being  left  out  of  the  argument. 

So  the  three  boys  went  exploring.  For  Bim’s  house 
and  yard  were  larger  than  theirs.  His  yard,  like  their 
own,  was  enclosed  on  all  four  sides  by  a  thick  wall  made 
of  sun-dried  mud  bricks.  This  they  called  a  compound; 
it  shut  them  away  from  the  brown  road  that  trailed  one 
way  to  the  great  forest  and  another  way  to  the  village. 
Within  this  safe  world-of-its-own  lived  humans  and  ani¬ 
mals  and  trees  in  one  intimate  family.  Bim  seldom 
left  it. 

“Let’s  play  hide  and  seek,”  cried  Jal,  darting  into  the 
heart  of  a  spreading  banyan  tree.  “I’m  It.” 

Long  ago  the  mother  tree  had  sent  down  long  air 
roots  to  the  earth,  each  of  which  took  root  and  became 
itself  a  tree.  So  the  mass  of  big  green  leaves  had  be¬ 
come  so  broad  and  so  thick  that  the  whole  village  might 
find  shelter  there  from  the  burning  sun.  It  was  Bim’s 
favorite  hiding  place. 

“Let’s  go  down  to  the  shed,”  said  Rewa,  when  they 
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had  finished  their  game.  They  could  not  visit  Rani, 
the  cow,  because  every  morning,  after  milking,  the  vil¬ 
lage  chief  herdboy,  Bukaru’s  tall  son  Narada,  came  to 
drive  her  out  to  pasture.  And  each  evening,  at  cowdust¬ 
time,  he  drove  her  home  again. 

Beside  her  shed  grew  a  thicket  of  bananas;  next,  a 
canebrake,  and  then  a  clump  of  jack-fruit  trees,  with 
green  and  yellowing  fruits  sticking  out  from  the  trunks 
like  large  melons.  Here  the  boys  found  Danu  and 
Bindi. 

“Come,  Danu,  come,  Bindi,”  called  the  cousins. 

But  both  cat  and  monkey,  usually  so  friendly,  had 
fled  upon  their  arrival.  Bindi  remembered  how  well  Jal 
liked  to  squeeze  him.  And  Danu  thought  of  the  many 
times  when  Rewa  had  pulled  his  tail. 

“Ao  bhai,  come  brother,”  called  Bim  softly.  “Rewa 
and  Jal  are  staying  for  a  visit,”  he  explained.  “They 
are  older  now.  They  want  to  play  with  you,  and  see 
your  tricks.” 

For  answer,  Danu  only  bared  his  yellow  teeth  and 
made  funny  faces,  scolded  in  a  high  squeak,  and  spat; 
while  Bindi  turned  his  back,  and  curled  round  and 
round  for  a  nap. 

“Don’t  mind  them,”  said  Bim.  “They  forget  their 


manners.  Bukaru  will  cut  some  sugar  cane  for  you  to 
feed  Danu.  And  Bindi  will  soon  come  running,  if  we 
pretend  not  to  notice  him.  He  really  does  love  to  be 
petted.  But  he  can’t  get  his  breath  if  you  squeeze  him, 

Jal;” 

“No,  I  won’t,”  promised  Jal,  opening  and  closing  his 
small  hands. 

“Cluck,  cluck,”  cried  the  brown  hens,  running  out 
from  their  patch  of  thick  high  jungle  grass. 

“Ahjao!”  Bim  answered.  “They  think  we  have  come 
with  corn.  Tomorrow  morning  early,  we’ll  come  to 
search  for  eggs.  They  like  to  lay  them  in  the  tall 
grass.” 

On  the  right  side  of  the  yard,  which  was  of  hard- 
packed  mud,  stood  a  clump  of  lime  trees.  One,  larger 
than  the  rest,  formed  an  umbrella  patch  of  shade  over 
a  big  flat  rock.  Here  sat  Bim’s  grandfather,  cross-legged, 
his  eyes  closed,  swaying  with  the  music  as  he  played 
the  Krishna-hymn  on  his  flute. 

“Let’s  ask  him  for  a  story,”  said  Jal. 

But  Bim  held  a  finger  to  his  lips.  “Yes,  later.  Now 
he’s  making  the  sacrifice.  We  can’t  speak  to  him  now. 
Later,  he’ll  tell  us  how  the  tiger  got  its  stripes.” 

So  the  boys  strolled  on  to  the  kitchen.  This  was  a 
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small  hut,  standing  by  itself  under  its  sloping  thatched 
roof.  The  mistress  of  the  little  house  welcomed  them 
with  wide-opened  arms. 

“Aie,  how  tall  and  big  you  have  grown,  Rewa! 
And  Jal  will  have  so  much  to  do  that  he  won’t  miss  his 
mother  this  time.” 

“No,  my  aunt,  I’m  not  a  baby  any  more,”  said  Jal 
proudly. 

Both  pairs  of  shining  black  eyes  were  darting  about 
the  kitchen  hut,  noting  the  clay  stove,  like  their  own; 
the  round  pats  of  cow  dung  to  burn;  the  hanging  brass 
pots,  pale  yellow  from  much  scouring;  the  tall  earthen 
water  jars;  the  bundles  of  dried  herbs  hanging  from  the 
rafters  with  strings  of  onion  and  garlic.  And  on  the 
shelves,  besides  the  baskets  of  spices,  both  boys  stared 
hard  at  a  big  block  of  molasses  and  honey,  covered  with 
banana  leaves. 

Their  aunt  smiled.  “Yes,  you  shall  have  some 
sweets  when  we  return  home  from  the  forest  tonight.” 

“Oh,  Mother,  can’t  we  start  now?”  begged  Bim. 

“Just  as  soon  as  I  prepare  the  food  for  your  grand¬ 
father  and  your  father,  who  are  staying  at  home  today. 
You  boys  may  play  until  I  call  you.” 

“Well,  first,  let’s  see  your  house  again,  Bim,”  said 


Jal.  He  remembered  that  in  Bim’s  room  were  often 
treasures  of  sweets  and  little  pets. 

The  house  or  bungla  was  made  of  the  same  mud- 
dried  bricks  as  the  wall,  roofed  with  thatch  and  plastered 
with  cow  dung.  Across  the  front  stretched  a  veranda 
with  benches  and  a  cot  bed,  criss-crossed  with  palm- 
hemp  rope.  Here  Grandfather  slept  on  his  frequent 
visits. 

Inside  were  three  rooms.  In  the  one  where  Bim’s 
parents  slept,  the  cousins  could  see  that  the  little  light 
was  burning  on  the  shrine,  the  altar  niche  to  Lord 
Krishna.  Jal  stood  on  tiptoe  to  see  the  small  statue  of 
him,  playing  his  flute  to  the  birds.  He  laid  on  the  altar 
a  jasmine  blossom  he  had  picked  from  the  vine  over  the 
veranda. 

The  treasure  room  Bim  shared  with  sacks  of  rice  and 
of  barley,  a  heap  of  melons  and  jack  fruit,  vegetables 
and  ripening  bananas. 

“Shut  your  eyes,”  Bim  commanded.  “Tight  shut.” 

Sure  enough,  when  they  opened  them,  each  found 
in  his  hand,  from  Bim’s  private  treasure  store,  a  small 
ball  of  rice  rolled  in  cocoanut,  rather  grubby  with  dust, 
but  none  the  less  sweet. 

The  treasure  room  boasted  a  window-frame,  barred 
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with  wood,  which  looked  out  toward  the  village  down 
the  road,  its  one-room  huts  like  a  clump  of  anthills. 

In  the  front  room  the  Jemadar  looked  up  from  his 
desk,  smiling.  He  wore  a  pink  turban  and  a  linen  dhoti. 
Bim  was  proud  of  his  father,  straight  and  tall,  with  well- 
trimmed  brown  beard.  He  collected  rents  for  the  land 
and  houses  of  the  villagers,  since  all  belonged  alike  to 
the  Maharajah  who  lived  in  his  big  palace  beyond  the 
village. 

“Well,  my  little  men,  it  is  a  long  time  since  you  have 
paid  us  a  visit.  And  now  that  you  have  both  grown  so 
tall  and  strong,  you  will  have  good  times  playing  here 
together.” 

“Yes,  my  uncle,”  said  Rewa,  making  a  quick  sign  of 
reverence  with  his  palms. 

“Yes,  my  uncle,”  said  Jal,  echoing  him.  “And  will 
you  take  us  to  see  the  Maharajah’s  wild  animals?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Bim  quickly.  “You  wouldn’t  like 
them.  The  Rajah  keeps  them  shut  up  in  small  houses. 
They  glare  out  and  they  pace  up  and  down,  up  and 
down.  I  don’t  like  to  see  them!” 

Bim’s  father  laughed  heartily.  “Well,  run  along 
now,  brothers,  I  dare  say  Bukaru  is  ready  for  that  great 
journey  to  the  jungle.” 
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Indeed,  they  were  just  in  time  to  see  the  man  leading 
in  Meta,  the  work-buffalo.  Now  they  could  help  with 
the  important  process  of  harnessing  him  to  the  high, 
two-wheeled  cart  made  of  heavy  teak  wood,  hand-hewn. 

Bim  darted  back  into  the  house  for  his  reed  pipe  that 
Grandfather  had  made  him.  His  mother  came,  bring¬ 
ing  two  well-sharpened  heavy  knives.  She  called  the 
boys  for  a  bowl  of  curds  and  gave  to  each  a  large  crisply 
baked  roti.  Then  she  climbed  into  the  cart  beside 
Bukaru.  Bim  and  Rewa  and  Jal  sat  on  the  cart  floor, 
munching  their  bread  as  they  rumbled  out  of  the  gate, 
with  Father  and  Grandfather  waving  good-byes. 

“Mind  you  keep  your  eyes  sharp  and  your  wits 
keen,”  said  Father. 

“Mind  you  have  plenty  of  courage,”  called  Grand¬ 
father.  “If  you  will  neither  fear  nor  hate  but  bless  all 
things,  the  jungle  will  greet  you  as  brothers.” 

“All  the  same,  I  wish  I  had  a  gun,”  said  Rewa  as  they 
jolted  on  past  the  neem  tree  outside  the  gate,  past 
Meta’s  mud  wallow,  past  the  rice  fields.  They  choked 
as  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  from  Meta’s  shuffling  hooves. 
With  all  his  eyes,  Bim  stared  up  at  the  approaching 
green  wall  of  treetops  that  raised  their  heads  to  the  sky. 

To  him  the  forest  was  an  enchanted  world,  perhaps 
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all  the  more  longed-for  because  forbidden.  Forbidden 
because  of  the  many  times  he  had  run  away  there  as  a 
child.  Yet  at  this  season  of  the  year,  this  dry  season, 
when  the  free  people  were  driven  from  the  depths  of 
the  jungle  out  to  the  fringes,  where  the  villages  hud¬ 
dled,  was  a  most  dangerous  time  to  enter.  That  was 
why  no  child  in  Haripur  village  was  allowed  to  go  in 
alone.  Old  Suk  made  them  all  fearful. 

In  other  years,  there  had  been  attacks  by  old,  man- 
eating  tigers.  Each  year,  fruit  trees  were  stripped  by 
wild  deer;  vines  and  gardens  by  jackals.  Wolves 
howled  too  close  for  comfort  as  they  snatched  away  a 
yellow  dog,  or  a  sheep.  Wild  hogs  grubbed  up  sugar¬ 
cane  brakes.  Little  red  foxes  came  slinking  out  to 
gobble  up  a  stray  chicken.  Bim  knew  all  this,  but  he 
wasn’t  afraid  of  them,  not  only  because  he  had  so  often 
played  jungle  games  with  his  grandfather,  but  because 
more  than  anything  else  in  his  life,  except  his  family,  he 
loved  the  jungle. 

So  now  he  hugged  to  himself  the  truth  that  at  last,  in 
spite  of  old  Suk’s  fears,  just  because  his  grandfather  was 
fearless,  and  he  was  another  year  old,  he  was  actually 
entering  again  this  enchanted  world. 

Now  the  bright  glare  of  sunshine  was  left  behind. 
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They  came  into  a  sudden  twilight,  a  blue  and  lavender 
and  green  twilight,  broken  by  flecks  of  yellow  sunlight 
as  it  came  sifting  through  the  thick  green  roof. 

The  boys  stilled  their  happy  chattering,  hushed  by 
the  deep  silence  broken  only  by  the  crunching  of  a  stick 
beneath  their  groaning  cart-wheels,  or  by  the  whir  of 
wings  as  jungle  fowl  fluttered  out  of  their  path. 

Meta  bent  back  his  ears  along  his  curving  horns. 
His  nostrils  quivered.  He  was  longing  to  stop,  to  turn 
around;  but  Bukaru  urged  him  forward,  with  bamboo 
smacks  along  his  broad  humped  back,  on  to  a  small 
clearing,  large  enough  to  turn  the  cart  about.  Here 
they  stopped.  Bukaru  jumped  down,  helped  out  his 
mistress.  The  three  boys  tumbled  down  to  the  soft 
dry  moss,  blinking  their  eyes  in  the  dim  light.  Jal  kept 
close  to  his  aunt.  Rewa  caught  up  a  stout  stick. 

“Aie,  who’s  afraid  of  the  jungle?”  he  demanded. 
“I’m  not  afraid  of  wild  beasts  like  Jal.  Nothing  can 
hurt  us  now.  I’ve  got  a  gun.” 


Chapter  II 
Gift  of  the  Forest 

Bim  looked  about  him  with  big  eyes.  He  was 
shivering  from  excitement.  It  was  a  wonderful  world. 
Above  his  head  giant  butterflies  sailed  slowly.  Rewa 
began  running  about,  trying  to  catch  them.  Bim 
looked  at  them  in  wordless  delight.  Although  he  lived 
so  close  to  the  forest,  he  had  to  come  inside  to  see  such 
butterflies:  bright  green  ones,  blue,  yellow  and  laven¬ 
der.  He  let  one  alight  on  his  arm,  breathlessly  watch- 
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ing  as  its  wings  slowly  rose  and  fell.  When  he  fol¬ 
lowed  its  flight  then,  he  could  see  gay  birds  darting 
about:  parrots  and  parakeets;  cuckoos  and  quadrils;  with 
brilliant  scarlet  or  green  or  blue  or  yellow  on  wings  or 
boots. 

“They  are  all  talking  to  us  at  once!”  Bim  told  his 
mother. 

She  nodded  and  pointed  higher  still,  up  to  the  tallest 
treetops.  “Listen!” 

Bim  could  hear  a  reedy  chattering.  “Bander/”  he 
cried  to  the  cousins.  “The  bander-log!”  Sure  enough, 
a  troop  of  monkeys  came  running  along  their  sky  road. 

“They  imagine  that  we  are  warrior  demons  come  to 
invade  their  palace,”  said  Rewa,  brandishing  his  stick. 

“I’d  like  to  catch  one,”  said  Jal,  “to  take  home.” 

Now  the  monkey  clan  came  swinging  down  the  long 
creepers  which  hung  in  festoons  from  the  treetops  to 
the  ground. 

“You  are  all  as  curious  as  Danu,”  said  Bim,  laughing. 
“We  are  friends,  not  enemies.  Can’t  you  see?  Rewa’s 
stick  is  only  for  pretend.” 

At  that  announcement,  the  little  people  jabbered 
faster  than  ever.  “Come  down  to  visit  us,”  shouted 
Bim,  craning  his  neck;  “we  are  your  friends.” 
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Out  of  the  dense  forest  shadows  came  the  reply, 
“Friends/’  Then,  more  softly  still,  “Friends.” 

Bim  stared  at  his  mother.  He  had  never  before  in 
his  life  heard  an  echo.  “Did  you  hear,  my  mother? 
They  answered  me.” 

Mother  Lakshmi  laughed.  “Yes,  now  you  have  heard 
the  voice  of  Aranyani,  son.  She  is  the  forest-nymph, 
the  mother  of  beasts.  She  will  always  answer  when  you 
call.” 

“Will  she  answer  me,  too?”  asked  Rewa.  And  he 
shouted,  “Tell  me  —  ” 

“Tell  me,”  came  back  a  faint  reply. 

“Mother,”  shouted  Jal. 

“Mother,”  answered  the  voice. 

“You  see,”  Jal  said,  “she  knows  my  mother  too.” 

His  aunt  smiled.  Now  that  Bukaru  had  tied  Meta’s 
head  thriftily  beside  a  patch  of  jungle  grass,  she  took 
from  the  cart  their  sharp  cutting  knives.  “When  you 
are  tired  of  playing,  sit  together  on  this  fallen  tree 
trunk,”  she  said,  “while  we  go  to  gather  wood.” 

“You’ll  leave  us  all  alone?”  asked  Jal. 

“Are  you  ever  all  alone,  little  one?”  She  smiled  at 
him.  “If  a  large  animal  should  come  near,  climb  up 
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into  the  cart  and  call  me.  Remember  Grandfather’s 
warning  to  have  plenty  of  courage.” 

So  she  left  them  in  a  new  world,  to  Bim,  a  world  at 
Once  beautiful  and  thrilling. 

But  Jal  looked  at  the  two  tall  backs  and  then  into 
Bim’s  face.  He  said  in  a  small  voice,  “I  think  I  should 
like  to  cut  wood  too.” 

Bim  put  an  arm  across  Jal’s  shoulders.  “Why  not 
stay  to  watch  the  monkeys  with  us?  Look,  there’s  a 
mother  carrying  her  baby.” 

They  shouted  with  laughter  at  the  comical  sight  of 
the  wee  black  wrinkled  head  peeking  out  from  under 
its  mother’s  body,  to  see  what  it  could  see.  Nearer  and 
nearer  drew  the  monkey  band,  curious  to  see  what  man¬ 
ner  of  beings  these  boy  visitors  might  be.  But  as  soon 
as  the  boys  tried  to  approach  them,  the  whole  bander- 
log  scrambled  back  up  their  creeper  ladders  again, 
loudly  jibbering  their  protests. 

Suddenly  something  flew  directly  over  their  heads, 
screeching  fearfully.  “Waw,  waw,  waw,  waw,  waw, 
waw,  waw,”  seven  times,  each  screech  louder  than  the 
last.  The  noise  was  so  unexpected,  so  terrifying,  that 
even  Bim  found  himself  cowering  beside  his  cousins  be- 
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neath  the  cart.  Presently,  very  much  ashamed,  he 
crawled  out. 

“It  was  only  a  peacock!”  he  said.  “Look  at  him 
there  in  the  tree.  I  suppose  he  doesn’t  want  us  in  his 
own  compound.  So  he’s  telling  all  the  jungle:  'There 
are  humans  about.’  He’s  warning  the  little  people.” 

“I’ll  show  him,”  cried  Rewa,  shaking  his  stick  at  the 
bird  poised  on  a  nearby  branch.  “If  this  were  a  real 
gun,  I’d  shoot  him.  Bang!” 

For  answer,  the  cock  screeched  again,  and  began 
preening  and  shaking  out  his  blue-green  feathers. 
Slowly  he  lifted  his  gorgeous  plumaged  tail. 

“Perhaps  he  would  like  to  hear  us  sing,”  said  Bim. 

The  three  sat  down  on  a  big  fallen  log.  Bim  ran  his 
fingers  lightly  up  the  holes  of  his  flute  to  make  trills 
that  sounded  like  birdcalls.  A  white  peahen  flew  up 
to  join  her  mate  and  to  cluck  her  approval  of  his  tail 
show.  Again  the  gray  monkeys  swung  down  the  vines 
until  they  sat  in  a  wide  circle  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing. 

“They  have  come  to  our  concert,”  said  Bim  in  de¬ 
light.  “If  we  sing  to  them,  then  the  peacocks  and  for¬ 
est  people  will  know  we  are  not  afraid  of  them.” 

So  Rewa  and  Jal  sang,  the  Krishna  bird-song  that  Bim 
played  on  his  reed  pipe,  the  first  song  his  grandfather 
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had  taught  him,  the  song  every  Hindu  child  knew  by 
heart:  “Cheeria  login — little  bird  people,  I  will  make 
you  a  song:  I  have  roamed  your  kingdom,  all  the  day 
long.” 

From  out  the  purple  shadows  something  moved.  A 
leaf  stirred.  A  dry  branch  snapped.  Bim  thought  he 
saw  spots  and  eyes.  Perhaps  a  musk  deer?  The  mon¬ 
keys  took  flight  again,  screeching  and  scolding.  Bim 
tilted  his  flute  as  he  followed  them  with  his  eyes,  but 
he  played  on.  Now  he  was  attracted  by  a  slight  move¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  log.  There,  coiling  itself  on  the 
bark  he  saw  a  long  ebony  snake,  a  cobra  in  the  very  act 
of  out-puffing  its  hood.  Its  head  upreared  until  it  was 
on  a  level  with  Bim’s. 

For  an  instant,  the  Krishna  song  faltered  as  an  in¬ 
stinctive  fear  gripped  the  boy.  Then  he  remembered 
his  grandfather’s  warning.  “He  who  fears  —  ” 

Bim’s  big  brown  eyes  met  and  held  the  small  bright 
black  eyes  of  the  serpent,  while  he  played  on,  just  as  he 
had  seen  the  snake-charmers  in  the  village  bazaar.  The 
cousins  beside  him  still  sang  on,  unmindful  of  the  flat 
head  peering  through  its  hood,  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  keeping  time  to  the  music,  with  a  gentle,  even 
motion. 
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Bim  repeated  the  names  of  his  hero-gods,  but  his 
notes  quavered,  and  he  felt  queer  in  his  stomach  and 
breathless.  His  forehead  was  moist  with  perspiration. 
At  the  same  time,  he  began  to  push  backward  along  the 
log  toward  the  cousins. 

And  just  then,  Rewa  and  Jal  both  saw  the  cobra  too. 
Their  song  ceased  abruptly  as  the  forest  rang  with  their 
screams.  They  tumbled  off  the  log,  clutching  each 
other. 

Then  Rewa  looked  at  the  stick  in  his  hand;  this  made 
him  feel  brave.  “Take  that,  Mr.  Cobra,”  he  shouted, 
flinging  the  stick  at  the  serpent  with  all  his  might. 

Surprised,  the  cobra  reared  high  and  hissed,  prepar¬ 
ing  to  strike. 

Bim  edged  slowly  backward,  still  playing  on. 

Meanwhile  Mother  Lakshmi  and  Bukaru  came  run¬ 
ning.  The  cousins  shrieked  out  the  news. 

“He’s  going  to  eat  Bim,”  cried  Jal. 

“I  threw  my  stick,  but  I  didn’t  kill  him.  I  wish  I  had 
a  gun,”  said  Rewa. 

“Hush,  children.  Quiet  them,”  Bim’s  mother  told 
the  serving-man.  “Do  not  move,  my  son.  Play  on 
and  on,  softly.” 

She  came  close  behind  Bim,  fearlessly  facing  the 
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angry  serpent  that  upreared  several  inches,  transferring 
its  unwinking  black  gaze  to  her  eyes. 

With  her  hands  touching  her  forehead  she  bowed. 

“Namaskar,  O  Nag.  O  Wise  One.” 

She  spoke  to  the  cobra  in  a  singsong  voice  like  a 
chant,  until  finally  it  lowered  its  head.  Gradually,  its 
hood  receded;  slowly  the  cobra  uncoiled.  Turning,  it 
slithered  away,  down  off  the  log,  a  noiseless  ebony 
streak,  down  and  away  through  the  jungle  grass  into 
the  purple  shadows. 

Bim’s  mother  sat  down  on  the  log  and  gathered  the 
three  boys  into  her  arms.  Jal  sobbed.  She  dried  his 
tears  with  a  corner  of  her  rose  sari. 

“See,”  she  said,  smiling,  “there  is  no  place  for  fear 
or  for  tears  in  the  forest.  That  was  great  Nag,  the  wise 
one,  come  to  bid  you  welcome  to  his  world.”  Over  the 
cousins’  heads,  she  smiled  at  her  son. 

“Did  you  see  the  beautiful  big  hood?”  cried  Bim, 
with  a  sudden  feeling  of  exultation.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  had  looked  into  the  eyes  of  a  cobra.  He 
felt  somehow  older,  larger  than  before.  He  had  been 
afraid,  and  then  not  afraid,  well,  almost  not  afraid.  But 
his  mother,  she  was  the  brave  one.  He  stroked  her 
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smooth  black  hair,  where  her  sari  had  fallen  off  as  she 
ran. 

“I  almost  killed  that  cobra  with  my  club,”  Rewa 
gloated.  “If  I  had  had  my  father’s  gun,  now  —  ” 

“Hush,  child,”  his  aunt  reproved  him.  “If  you  strike 
he  will  strike  you  in  return.” 

Bukaru  came  to  stand  before  her.  His  face  was  long 
and  very  pale. 

“Namaskar,”  he  said.  “But  surely,  Sahiba,  surely 
there  is  great  danger  here.  Old  Suk  would  say  that  evil 
spirits  are  about.  With  one  strike  of  its  fangs,  it  could 
have  killed  Bim,  then  the  boys,  and  then  us  too.  You 
know  the  saying:  'When  the  time  comes,  Death  bites 
like  a  serpent  and  is  gone,  and  none  can  stay  him.’  ” 

Bim  looked  quickly  into  his  mother’s  face.  It  was 
calm.  Her  brown  eyes  were  pools  of  quiet. 

“And  the  Bapu  would  say,  ‘The  Shining  Ones  pro¬ 
tect  the  fearless.’  So,  my  brother,  our  time  has  not 
yet  come.  Now  let  us  return  for  our  wood.” 

Bim  recognized  clearly  her  quiet  tone  of  authority. 
Bukaru  could  only  bow  and  follow  her,  however  un¬ 
willingly. 

The  three  boys  scrambled  again  onto  the  log.  They 
straddled  it,  pretending  it  to  be  a  hippopotamus. 
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“We’ll  ride  through  the  jungle  to  the  king  of  all  the 
nagas,”  cried  Bim. 

“And  we’ll  visit  all  the  wild  elephants,”  said  Rewa. 

“And  cheetahs  and  tigers  and  panthers,”  added  Bim. 

“And  big  lions,”  said  Jal. 

“If  I  had  a  gun,”  said  Rewa,  “I’d  shoot  them  all.” 

“Then  you’d  lose  caste,  and  be  no  better  than  a  for¬ 
eign  white  man,”  said  Bim.  “Listen.” 

Out  of  the  forest,  which  had  seemed  so  still  at  first, 
they  heard  now  a  curious  humming  sound,  as  of  mil¬ 
lions  and  trillions  of  insects.  They  all  tried  to  imitate 
the  zooming  sound,  and  ended  by  giggling  at  the  faces 
Jal  made. 

“Let’s  go  on  a  treasure  hunt,”  said  Bim. 

“What  kind  of  treasure?”  asked  Rewa.  “Jewels?” 

“Yes,  jewels,  or  —  well,  just  anything  we  can  find. 
You  two  search  while  I  count  to  ten  times  ten.  Then 
you  come  back  and  count  and  I’ll  search.” 

So  the  hunt  began.  “Back  to  the  stump,”  Bim 
shouted.  “What  have  you  discovered?” 

Jal  had  filled  the  folds  of  his  turban  with  jungle  nuts, 
red  and  black.  “I  shall  string  them  into  a  necklace  for 
my  mother,”  he  announced. 

Rewa  had  captured  two  praying  mantises.  “I  mean 
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to  train  them  to  fight  each  other,”  he  said,  “as  our  vil¬ 
lage  barber  does.” 

When  it  was  Bim’s  turn,  he  hid  his  treasure  behind 
his  back  and  made  them  guess.  “No,  not  an  animal; 
yes,  a  kind  of  jewel.”  In  the  end  he  showed  them  a 
peacock’s  feather,  green  and  blue,  with  a  black  and  gold 
eye.  “It’s  for  my  birthday,”  Bim  said,  well  pleased. 
“I’ll  take  it  home  to  Sri  Krishna,  for  his  shrine.” 

All  too  soon  the  two  grownups  returned,  nearly  hid¬ 
den  under  their  bundles  of  wood.  Bukaru  looked  up  at 
the  sky.  “What  time  is  it,  Sahiba?  Night  falls  quickly 
here.  We  must  soon  leave.  It  is  never  safe  in  the  jun¬ 
gle  after  four.” 

“Yes,  we  will  soon  leave,  Bukaru.  Only  one  more 
load  each  to  bring.  While  we  are  here,  we  should  take 
advantage  of  so  much  good  wood,  thanks  to  the  Maha¬ 
rajah.” 

But  she  had  been  gone  into  the  thicket  only  a  few 
moments  when  she  called.  “Bim,  Rewa,  Jal!  Come 
here,  little  ones.” 

They  ran  to  her.  She  pointed  down  beneath  a  tan¬ 
gle  of  vines  and  ferns  at  the  foot  of  a  large  stump. 

Jal  thought  it  must  be  another  serpent,  and  hid  his 
face  in  her  skirts.  Rewa  reached  for  a  stick. 
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"What  is  it,  Mother?”  Bim  asked,  blinking  in  the 
forest  gloom  at  something  round,  brown  and  gold. 

His  mother  stooped  and  lifted  it  out  carefully.  She 
held  it  in  her  two  slender  brown  hands  —  a  soft  fluffy 
round  ball. 

"What  is  it?”  all  three  asked  at  once. 

"A  royal  jungle  tiger  kitten,”  she  said  quietly.  "So 
new  a  baby  cub  that  it  doesn’t  even  know  it  is  being 
looked  at  by  three  human  brothers.” 

Bim  touched  it.  “Oh,  it’s  alive.  It’s  warm  and 
soft.”  He  laid  both  his  brown  hands  over  it,  his  heart 
tingling  with  a  strange  joy. 

Rewa  poked  it  with  one  finger.  "What  big  ears  it’s 
got!” 

Jal  touched  it.  He  made  a  gurgling  sound  of  delight. 
“And  what  big  paws  it’s  got!” 

“So,”  said  Bim’s  mother,  “here’s  another  pet  for  you, 
son.  How  kind  the  great  forest  is  to  you  on  your  birth¬ 
day.” 

"Let  me  hold  it,”  begged  Bim,  feeling  a  sudden  sense 
of  possession. 

"No,  me,”  said  Rewa. 

“Yes,  each  in  turn.  And  soon  it  will  be  old  enough 
to  play  with  you.  Would  you  like  that?” 
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“Oh,  Mother,  I  must  take  it  home,  I  must.”  Bim 
was  determined. 

“Could  we  play  with  it  too?”  Rewa  and  Jal  wanted 
to  know. 

“Of  course  you  may.  Carry  it  carefully,  Bim,  while 
I  bring  the  wood.  For  we  must  return  home  at  once. 
Bukaru!” 

“Coming,  Sahiba,  coming.”  Bukaru  stumbled  along 
toward  them  as  they  ran  out  to  the  cart.  He  was  bent 
double  under  his  load  of  wood.  In  his  hands  he  carried 
a  big  coil  of  creeper  ropes. 

Rewa  burst  out  laughing.  “You  look  as  if  the  forest 
were  walking  out  on  two  legs.” 

“Have  a  look  at  what  my  mother  found  for  me,”  said 
Bim,  showing  his  furry  treasure.  “It’s  a  birthday  gift.” 

Bukaru  gave  one  look  and  jumped  back  as  if  he  had 
been  struck.  He  looked  behind  them,  around  them, 
then  up  to  the  sky,  his  eyes  rolling  fearfully.  Dumping 
his  wood  into  the  cart,  he  called  to  Meta  sharply  to  wake 
up  and  be  off.  He  turned  the  cart  around  in  a  great 
hurry,  with  ungentle  hands.  He  hustled  the  boys  up 
on  top  of  the  load. 

Bim  heard  his  mother’s  quiet  voice.  “Are  you  so 
fearful  then,  Bukaru,  of  the  jungle’s  gift  to  our  boy?” 
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“Were  your  ears  stopped,  Sahiba,  that  they  have 
heard  no  tales  of  the  fierce  anger  of  a  tigress  who  de¬ 
fends  her  young?  Of  the  wrath  of  a  father  tiger  de¬ 
prived  of  his  son?” 

“It  is  nonsense  to  fear  any  such  thing.  You  know 
well  that  the  tiger  would  only  eat  the  kitten  if  he  found 
it.  And  this  mother  must  have  abandoned  her  cub,  left 
it  to  die,  perhaps  because  it  was  only  one.  Perhaps  she 
was  startled  away,  or  she  may  be  a  young  mother  not 
yet  wise  in  motherhood.  Without  milk  tonight,  the 
little  thing  would  only  die.” 

“Yes,  Bukaru,”  added  Bim,  “we  must  save  it,  be¬ 
cause  I  want  it  for  a  pet.  I  mean  to  tame  it;  to  make  it 
my  jungle  brother.” 

Again  the  man  rolled  his  eyes  to  the  darkening  sky. 
“Then  again,  the  mother  may  only  have  gone  off  for  a 
drink  or  for  food.  What  is  to  prevent  her  returning  this 
night  and  taking  her  revenge  on  our  village,  on  my  own 
little  Kamala,  first  of  all?” 

“May  the  Lord  of  all  creatures  protect  you,”  replied 
Mother  quickly.  “I  have  no  such  fear  for  your  daugh¬ 
ter,  Bukaru.  The  children  were  blessed  this  day  by  the 
forest.  Was  not  Nag  wise  as  a  yogi,  harmless  as  a  wood 
dove?  This  gift  of  a  royal  Bengal  tiger  kitten  must 
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mean  that  Bim  and  his  cousins  were  accepted  by  the 
jungle.  His  grandfather  will  be  well  pleased.  It  is  a 
good  sign.” 

“Yes,  my  mother,  it  is  a  good  sign,”  said  Bim,  with 
blissful  contentment.  “And  I  shall  call  it  Hey  a,  the 
abandoned  one,  the  little  left-to-die  one.” 

Bukaru  glanced  backward  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
tawny  ball  of  fur  asleep  in  Bim’s  arms,  and  clicked 
sharply  to  Meta  to  hurry.  With  his  long  pole  he 
thwacked  the  blue-black  humped  back.  “Jaol  Chello! 
Get  along!” 

The  buffalo  sniffed  the  air  heavily,  and  laid  its  ears 
flat  on  the  horizontal  head.  So,  fearful  of  heart,  he 
rolled  them  along,  as  fast  as  he  could  walk  out  of  the 
deepening  shadows  of  the  mysterious  jungle. 
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Chapter  III 
A  Person  of  Importance 

“Grandfather!  Father!”  called  Bim,  as  they 
turned  into  their  own  compound  gate.  “Do  come  and 
see  my  jungle  brother!” 

“We’ve  been  on  a  tiger  hunt,”  shouted  Rewa.  “I’ve 
shot  a  tiger.  Boom!  Boom!” 

“Bang!”  echoed  Jal.  The  cousins  hopped  up  and 
down,  shouting  the  instant  they  had  climbed  down  from 
the  cart. 

Grandfather  was  not  fooled.  He  knew  very  well  that 
Rewa  was  only  joking.  But  he  was  astonished  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  what  it  was  that  Bim  held  so  carefully  in 
his  arms. 

While  Mother  Lakshmi  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  start 
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supper,  and  Father  and  Bukaru  unloaded  the  wood  and 
led  Meta  back  to  his  wallow,  Grandfather  and  the  boys 
sat  on  the  veranda  to  examine  this  forest  gift. 

How  perfect  it  was;  the  long  flat  nose,  set  off  with 
white  whiskers;  the  slanting,  cloudy  blue  eyes  which 
Grandfather  said  would  turn  amber  later  on;  the  pretty, 
big  ears,  yellow  inside,  black  outside  with  a  white  spot 
on  either  one.  They  admired  the  soft  creamy  fur  of 
throat  and  breast,  and  the  clear  striped  markings  across 
the  back  and  around  the  tail. 

“And  best  of  all,  I  like  its  face,”  Bim  declared,  trac¬ 
ing  with  his  fingers  the  strange  pattern  of  dark  brown 
lines  against  yellow  fur. 

“It  thinks  you  are  its  mother,”  said  Jal.  For  just  then 
the  kitten  opened  its  wide  jaws  and  yawned  till  they 
could  count  the  small  white  milk  teeth  and  look  down 
its  pink  throat.  Then  it  spread  wide  its  big  paws  and 
dug  its  claws  deep  into  Grandfather’s  white  shirt,  first 
one  paw,  then  another. 

The  boys  doubled  up  with  laughter  to  hear  it  mew 
and  whine. 

“So  you’re  hungry,  little  brother,”  said  Grandfather. 
“Come,  a  hungry  baby  does  need  a  mother.” 

Together,  they  all  trooped  around  to  the  kitchen. 
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Into  a  pot  of  warm  milk  Mother  dropped  some  strained 
honey.  Then  she  sat  down  in  the  doorway  with  the 
kitten  on  her  lap,  dipped  her  finger  into  the  milk  and 
then  into  the  pink  mouth.  They  all  watched  breath¬ 
lessly  to  see  that  long  tongue  lick  her  finger. 

Danu,  who  had  caught  the  general  excitement  from 
the  first,  had  been  performing  antics  on  the  thatched 
roof  to  attract  their  attention.  Now  he  leaned  far  down, 
hanging  just  above  their  heads,  peering  at  the  queer  live 
thing,  with  his  head  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other. 
He  sniffed,  sneezed,  and  swung  back  up  onto  the  roof, 
gabbling,  scolding  and  spitting. 

Bim  looked  up  at  him.  “It’s  a  new  pet,  Danu,  a  new 
playmate  for  us.  He’s  Heya,  a  little  abandoned  one.” 
But  Danu  would  have  none  of  him  and,  though  too  cu¬ 
rious  to  go  far  away,  he  continued  to  grumble  and  to 
scold. 

Now  Bindi  came  rubbing  against  Bim’s  bare  legs. 
The  boy  stooped  to  pick  him  up.  “Here’s  a  new  play¬ 
mate  for  you,  Bindi.  See,  have  a  look,  it’s  a  new  tiger 
kitten,  smaller  than  you.”  Bim  held  the  cat  close  to 
the  cub,  lying  on  its  back  with  all  four  paws  stretched 
out,  eyes  tight  shut,  intent  on  sucking  milk  from 
Mother’s  finger. 
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The  cat’s  back  went  up.  His  tail  pointed  skyward. 
He  dug  all  of  his  claws  at  once  into  Bim’s  arm.  He 
hissed  and  spat,  with  ears  laid  back.  Then,  with  one 
clawing  leap,  he  sprang  to  the  ground  and  streaked  off 
across  the  compound. 

“Whew!”  said  Bim,  rubbing  his  smarting  scratches. 
“I  never  knew  Bindi  to  act  like  that,  Mother,  like  a 
wildcat.  He  didn’t  even  try  to  make  friends.” 

His  mother  looked  up,  smiling.  “Give  Bindi  time,” 
she  said.  “They  must  be  distant  cousins,  and  cousins 
ought  to  be  good  friends.  But  Bindi  was  afraid.  He 
sensed  something  wild  and  unknown.” 

“And  fear  made  him  hate  and  feel  very  jealous,  too,” 
said  Grandfather. 

“The  silly  that  he  is!”  said  Bim.  “I  still  love  Bindi 
and  Danu.  But,  oh,  Mother,  I’m  so  glad  you  found  a 
real  live  tiger  cub.” 

It  did  seem  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  now  that  they 
had  him  safely  at  home.  A  live  jungle  tiger  for  a  birth¬ 
day  pet.  After  his  supper,  and  his  comical  face  wash¬ 
ing,  the  three  boys  made  a  triumphal  procession  to 
show  him  his  new  home.  Jal  marched  before,  beating 
on  a  drum  with  his  small  palms.  Rewa  came  next, 
carrying  a  red  and  white  Krishna  banner  over  one  shoul- 
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der  and  a  long  stick  for  a  gun  over  the  other.  “Just  like 
my  soldier-father,”  he  shouted.  Then  came  Bim,  carry¬ 
ing  the  warm  furry  ball. 

First  they  visited  the  hens,  scratching  and  clucking. 
But  the  hens  fluttered  and  squawked  and  scattered  as  if 
a  wind  had  blown  over  them. 

Next  they  visited  Rani,  waiting  patiently  while  Bu- 
karu  milked  her.  When  the  cow  sniffed  the  round  ob¬ 
ject  stuck  under  her  moist  nose,  she  tossed  her  head  and 
stamped  her  feet.  She  almost  kicked  over  the  milk  pot. 

Bukaru  called  out  sharply,  “Take  away  that  wild 
striped  beast.  You  will  set  the  evil  eye  upon  us.  You 
will  bewitch  Rani  and  poison  the  milk.” 

“Have  a  care  that  the  cub  doesn’t  bewitch  you,” 
called  Rewa  indignantly. 

Bim  laughed  at  his  impudent  little  cousin.  “Come, 
we’ll  take  him  away  if  he’s  not  wanted  here.” 

So  they  marched  on  around  the  compound.  Danu 
ran  along  the  wall  close  by,  still  excitedly  chattering  and 
scolding;  but  whenever  he  drew  too  close,  impelled  by 
curiosity,  he  as  quickly  retreated  again,  sneezing  and 
spitting. 

“See  how  important  Heya  is,”  said  Bim.  “Though 
he’s  so  little  and  helpless  that  he  would  die  without  us, 
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yet  he  makes  everything  in  the  compound  afraid  of  him, 
even  tall  Bukaru.”  At  that,  they  all  had  a  good  laugh. 

For  it  was  true  that  Bukaru  seemed  much  disturbed. 
He  rushed  through  the  milking.  He  refused  to  wait  for 
his  usual  bowl  of  rice.  Without  even  saying  good  night 
or  wishing  a  blessing,  he  strode  across  the  yard  and 
banged  the  gate  behind  him.  Bim  saw  his  grandfather 
and  his  father  look  at  one  another,  speaking  without 
words. 

“Well,  no  matter,”  Bim  crooned  to  the  warm  crea¬ 
ture  squirming  in  his  arms,  stretching  its  paws,  “we're 
not  afraid  of  you.  We  love  you.” 

It  was  no  hardship  to  go  to  bed  early  that  night,  be¬ 
cause  Bim’s  mother  said  that  the  boys  might  let  the  new 
pet  sleep  with  them,  in  their  own  bed.  They  were  jubi¬ 
lant.  She  left  a  little  bowl  of  milk,  too,  lest  the  cub  be 
hungry  in  the  night. 

When  Bindi  came  purring  into  the  doorway,  to  take 
his  usual  place  on  Bim’s  night  mat,  he  stood  still  with 
rising  fur.  One  sniff  of  that  tiger  odor,  and  Bindi  spat 
and  ran. 

Some  time  later  Bim,  always  a  light  sleeper,  wakened 
to  a  strange  sound.  For  a  moment  he  could  not  place 
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it.  It  was  not  Danu's  chatter  nor  Bindi’s  miaow,  nor 
Rani’s  moo.  It  was  not  the  voice  of  any  forest  beast  or 
bird;  but  a  steady  beat,  thump-thump,  thump-thump- 
thump.  A  drum,  that’s  what  it  was. 

He  raised  himself  on  one  elbow,  listening.  He  heard 
the  faint  purring  of  the  cub  and  the  even  breathing  of 
the  cousins.  Without  disturbing  them  he  crept  to  his 
window  and  peered  out  between  the  wooden  bars.  He 
could  make  out  three  forms  on  the  veranda,  like  shadow 
pictures  against  a  curious  light  in  the  sky  from  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  village. 

Bim  was  astonished.  Was  the  village  on  fire?  In¬ 
stead  of  calling  out,  he  made  himself  very  still,  so  still 
that  he  could  catch  the  light  voices  of  the  three,  even 
above  the  throbbing  beat  of  the  drums,  a  beat  that 
sounded  full  of  hidden  danger.  Grandfather  had  been 
to  the  village.  His  mother  was  speaking.  "Bapuji, 
why  are  the  villagers  sending  out  the  fear  beats?  Why 
are  they  keeping  alight  the  central  fire?” 

"My  daughter,”  Bim’s  grandfather  replied,  "The 
women  and  children  are  huddled  together  in  terror 
about  the  fire;  the  men  forming  a  large  outer  circle.  I 
heard  Bukaru’s  speech  of  warning. 

“  ‘The  Jemadar  and  his  family,’  he  told  them,  ‘will 
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bring  death  to  our  village.  Suk  has  said  it.  Because 
the  little  sahib  has  brought  home  from  the  jungle  today 
a  young  tiger  as  a  pet,  none  of  us  is  safe.  One  of  our 
wives,  or  one  of  our  children  —  perhaps  my  own  little 
Kamala  —  will  surely  be  snatched  away  by  the  mother 
tiger  in  revenge  for  her  stolen  cub.  As  it  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  woe  to  him  who  dares  to  defy  a  tigress. 
Suk  has  said  it.  And  since  I  am  the  victim  of  the  deed, 
since  I  drove  it  home,  my  people,  let  us  go  together  to 
the  Jemadar,  to  beg  him  to  return  that  cub  to  the  jun- 
gle. 

Hearing  that,  Bim  almost  cried  out.  He  took  hold 
of  the  bars  with  both  his  hands  and  opened  wide  his 
ears  and  wider  still,  the  better  to  hear  his  grandfather. 

“Then  Suk  shouted  that  it  was  my  fault,  I,  the  father 
of  Jemadar,  who  have  brought  this  trouble  upon  them. 
And  when  the  elders  would  not  have  it  so,  out  of  rever¬ 
ence  to  us,  my  son,”  Bim’s  grandfather  continued, 
“then  Suk  insisted  that  not  all  her  charms  and  spells 
could  save  them  from  a  mother  tiger  defending  her 
young.” 

“In  that  she  spoke  the  truth,  sorceress  that  she  is!” 
Bim’s  father  was  indignant.  “And  in  the  end,  my  fa¬ 
ther?” 
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"In  the  end  of  all  their  speaking,  it  was  our  friend, 
Nandi,  the  headman,  who  persuaded  them  all  to  gather 
their  weapons  beside  them  tonight,  to  keep  the  fire 
burning,  to  let  the  women  sleep  where  they  were.  In 
the  morning,  after  dawn,  they  will  come  all  together  to 
this  house  to  make  their  complaint.” 

“Aie,  poor  fearful  souls,”  said  Bim’s  mother.  "I  will 
ask  my  name-goddess  to  protect  them.” 

“Tomorrow  they  will  surely  listen  to  calm  reason,” 
the  Jemadar  said.  “That  is,  unless  old  Suk  poisons 
their  minds.” 

“That  she  has  already  done.”  The  Bapu  spoke 
slowly.  “Yes,  my  ancient  enemy  feels  at  last  that  she 
is  about  to  win  a  victory  over  me.” 

“How  so?”  the  Jemadar  asked. 

“  ‘It  is  said  in  the  ancient  law,’  she  told  them,  ‘that 
a  human  life  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  jungle  mother  for 
this  theft.  Will  the  Bapu  consent  to  have  one  of  his 
family  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  forest  in  order  to  save  our 
village?’  ” 

Bim  could  hear  his  mother  give  a  smothered  gasp, 
and  his  father  an  exclamation  under  his  breath.  “Rama 
forbid!” 

Bim  felt  his  face  burn  with  anger  against  that  wicked 
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old  Suk.  He  could  shut  his  eyes  and  see  her,  as  he  had 
once  seen  her,  crouched  there  by  the  village  fire.  Her 
eyes  had  glowed  like  two  living  balls  of  flame.  Her 
long  yellow  front  teeth  protruded  from  her  shrunken 
mouth.  Her  mocking  grin  was  as  terrifying  as  her 
cracked  laugh,  because  Mother  Lakshmi  had  refused  to 
let  her  cast  a  life-chart  for  her  son,  as  for  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  of  Haripur.  Bim  had  hidden  his  face  against  his 
mother’s  skirts.  But  for  a  long  time  after,  though  he 
told  no  one,  she  had  troubled  his  dreams. 

There  was  silence  now  among  the  three  on  the  ve¬ 
randa.  When  they  rose  to  enter  the  house,  Bim  crept 
back  to  his  bed  and  lay  shaking.  His  hand  felt  about 
for  the  warm  furry  ball.  Never  in  his  whole  life  had  he 
had  a  plaything  or  pet  he  so  loved  in  his  heart  as  this. 
“I  don’t  want  to  give  you  back  to  die  in  the  forest,”  he 
whispered  into  the  big  ear.  “Poor  little  abandoned 
one,  you  want  to  stay  here  with  me,  I  know  you  do. 
And  you  want  me  to  tame  you!” 

A  slight  motion  of  the  curtain  across  the  door  made 
him  lie  still.  He  felt  through  closed  eyelids  that  the 
three  tall  forms  stood  looking  down,  listening  to  the 
quiet  breathing,  to  the  faint  even  purring.  The  small 
votive  lamp  in  the  Krishna  niche  of  his  parents’  room 
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shone  on  the  round  yellow  ball,  with  Bim’s  hand  laid 
upon  it. 

He  heard  his  mother  whisper,  “It  will  break  his  heart 
to  lose  his  new  jungle  brother  now.  I  was  so  certain 
that  it  was  a  sign,  Bapuji,  that  Bim  is  to  follow  in  your 
footsteps  as  one  of  the  fearless  ones.” 

“You  are  right,  my  daughter.  The  forest  gave  us  a 
gift  of  life;  surely  it  has  no  wish  to  receive  back  a  gift 
of  death.  No,  no,”  he  said,  “Suk  and  I  have  not  done 
with  our  ancient  feud.” 

“The  elders  will  see  for  themselves,”  the  Jemadar 
said,  “that  if  the  tigress  does  not  come  tonight  for  her 
revenge,  as  they  call  it,  she  will  never  come  at  all.” 

“No,  she  will  never  come,”  Grandfather  agreed. 

“But  the  drums  have  terror  in  them,”  said  Mother. 
“For  ten  miles  around,  the  free  people  will  be  made 
angry  by  this  fear  of  little  men.  And  just  now,  when 
the  streams  are  so  dry,  before  the  rains  —  ”  Bim  could 
hear  her  anxiety  even  in  her  whisper. 

“Even  so,  my  daughter,  let  this  be  our  test  of  faith. 
Come,  let  us  enter  the  silence  together.” 

Bim  heard  the  low  chanting  of  the  Purusha  hymn, 
the  song  to  the  Universal  Spirit  which  his  grandfather 
had  taught  him : 
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A  thousand  heads  Purusha  hath,  a  thousand  eyes, 
a  thousand  feet, 

On  every  side  pervading  earth;  he  fills  a  space  ten 
fingers  wide. 

It  was  true.  That  same  mighty  presence  of  the  Lord 
could  fill  the  little  space  of  his  heart,  or  the  big  space  of 
all  earth  and  sky.  Then  the  Lord  could  fill  the  jungle 
too,  and  keep  watch  over  the  mother  tiger,  so  that  he, 
Bim,  could  keep  the  cub  she  didn’t  want.  If  only  the 
Lord  can  hear  me  and  answer!  Bim  thought,  and  then 
he  fell  asleep. 

In  the  deep  of  the  night,  again  the  boy  wakened  with 
a  start.  The  cub  was  stretching  out  its  big  paws,  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  them,  digging  them  into  Bim’s  arm. 
The  boy  reached  for  the  milk  bowl,  dipped  in  his  fin¬ 
gers  and  thrust  them  into  the  warm  gaping  mouth. 
Eagerly,  almost  fiercely,  the  cub  sucked.  When  the 
bowl  was  empty  and  his  stomach  round  and  full,  he 
purred  and  slept. 

Bim  crept  to  the  window.  A  waxing  moon  had  risen 
and  flooded  the  night.  Much  was  going  on  outside. 
For  Danu,  excited  and  sleepless  over  that  long-contin¬ 
ued  drum-throbbing,  had  come  to  seek  human  com- 
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panionship,  to  still  his  fears.  Bim’s  grandfather  was 
sitting  on  the  veranda  cot,  quietly  talking  to  Danu,  tell¬ 
ing  him  not  to  be  afraid.  Danu  replied  with  small 
comforted  squeaks.  Now  Bim  heard  a  familiar  miaou. 
Poor  Bindi,  shut  out  of  his  usual  bed,  had  gone  off  to 
the  warm  hay  in  the  cow  shed. 

“There,  there,  did  Rani  waken  you?” 

Bim  could  hear  the  cow  stamping  in  her  shed.  That 
thump-thump,  thump-thump  made  all  the  poor  dumb 
creatures  restless.  They  knew  that  something  was 
wrong. 

So  Bindi  came  to  rub  against  Grandfather’s  legs,  half 
purring,  half  crying,  as  he  told  his  friend  how  discom¬ 
fited  he  was  to  be  shut  out  of  Bim’s  safe  bed. 

Then  Danu,  swaying  back  and  forth  on  his  veranda 
swing,  felt  aggrieved,  and  so  could  not  resist  reaching 
down  to  snatch  at  Bindi’s  tail.  In  return,  quick  as  a 
flash,  Bindi  must  have  dug  his  sharp  claws  into  the 
monkey’s  tender  skin,  judging  from  Danu’s  screeches. 

“Hush,  my  little  people,”  whispered  Grandfather, 
“you’ll  waken  the  children.”  He  got  up  and  walked 
around  the  house.  Bim  guessed  that  he  would  soon 
settle  himself  on  the  flat  rock  under  the  lime  tree.  The 
boy  crept  back  to  bed.  He  could  not  blame  his  pets 
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for  feeling  excited  and  restless  in  that  constant  throb¬ 
bing.  His  own  ears  ached  with  it.  So  he  covered  his 
head  with  the  cotton  blanket  and,  with  all  his  heart,  he 
wished  that  the  mother  tiger  would  stay  far  away  from 
Haripur,  would  find  her  night’s  dinner  in  the  deep 
places  of  the  jungle. 
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Chapter  IV 


A  Life  for  a  Life 

Morning  came.  Bim  knew,  as  all  Haripur  knew, 
that  no  tiger  would  attack  after  dawn.  Yet,  with  sun¬ 
rise,  the  drumbeats  only  increased.  And  along  with  the 
drums,  Bim  heard  a  kind  of  wild  chanting.  Distant  at 
first,  it  seemed  to  be  coming  nearer.  While  his  cousins 
played  with  the  cub,  Bim  rushed  to  the  veranda  to  look 
out.  Danu  was  chattering  at  the  top  of  his  monkey 
voice,  running  along  the  compound  wall  to  peer  down 
the  road. 
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Bim  saw  that  his  father  had  no  sooner  opened  the 
wooden  gate  to  step  outside  and  look,  than  he  rushed 
back  into  the  compound,  closed  the  gate  and  bolted  it 
behind  him.  He  came  hurrying  to  the  house.  At  the 
corner  of  the  veranda  he  met  the  Bapu,  slowly  walking 
in  from  his  night’s  vigil  under  the  lime  tree. 

“Let  me  handle  them,  my  son,”  Bim  heard  him  say. 
“This  ancient  enmity  of  Suk’s  has  reached  its  peak.  Your 
wife  was  right:  the  tiger  kitten  was  perhaps  sent  us  for 
a  sign  and  symbol.  The  villagers  are  angry  with  us  only 
because  they  are  afraid.  Let  the  jungle  brother  show 
them  the  way  to  courage.  Bid  Bim  and  the  cousins 
stay  in  the  house.” 

The  Jemadar  made  the  sign  of  reverence  to  his  father. 
“Namaskar,”  he  said,  “and  may  the  Shining  Ones  pro¬ 
tect  you,  my  father,  and  make  all  within  our  walls  to 
dwell  in  peace.” 

Unseen  by  them,  Bim  sped  from  the  house  and  down 
to  the  banyan  tree,  his  old  secret  hiding  place.  His 
heart  was  racing  against  his  ribs  as  he  climbed  up  the 
highest  trunk  and  thrust  his  head  through  the  thick 
green  leaves.  Here  he  could  see  without  being  seen. 

He  could  see  over  the  high  eight-foot  walls.  He 
could  hear  that  throbbing  thump-thump  of  the  drums 
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and  he  could  see  through  the  dust-cloud  that  the  entire 
village  was  already  marching  upon  them,  beating  sticks 
and  waving  swords.  They  were  singing  wildly,  swaying 
from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other  with  the  rhythm 
of  their  chants.  Bim  could  see  old  Suk,  with  her  stream¬ 
ing  gray  hair,  hobbling  before  the  drummers,  before 
even  the  Headman  and  the  elders. 

What  did  she  mean  to  do  to  the  Jemadar?  Now,  in 
a  flash,  Bim  understood  his  father’s  prayer  for  safety. 
Here,  this  compound,  was  more  than  home:  it  was  his 
whole  world  made  safe  and  at  peace  for  them  all,  hu¬ 
mans  and  animals  and  trees.  It  was  his  own  walled 
world,  ruled  by  his  father’s  love,  here,  on  the  fringe  of 
the  jungle,  between  the  forest  and  the  village.  Not  the 
Rajah  in  his  palace  beyond  the  village,  not  the  Rajah’s 
men,  nor  his  elephants  made  it  safe;  no,  only  the  high 
walls  and  the  stout  gate. 

Then  they  must  not  come  inside,  those  people. 
They  must  not  harm  his  mother  or  take  away  his  birth¬ 
day  gift.  No,  with  his  fists  he  would  hold  them  back. 

A  sudden  new  fierce  resentment  swept  over  Bim,  a 
feeling  he  had  never  known  before  in  his  life.  What 
right  had  they  to  take  away  his  pet?  If  only  Rewa  had 
his  vaunted  gun  he  could  shoot.  Then  they  would  be 
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afraid,  those  fierce  villagers.  One  shot  and  they  would 
all  turn  to  run  home.  “But  of  course  my  grandfather 
would  never  allow  us  to  shoot  with  a  gun,”  he  whis¬ 
pered  to  himself.  Yet  how  else  defend  his  home? 
What  if  these  people  should  break  down  the  gate,  come 
swarming  in,  snatch  up  the  cub,  take  him  away  into  the 
jungle? 

Now  he  heard  his  mother’s  voice  calling  him,  “Bim, 
oh,  Bim,  where  are  you?  Come  quickly!” 

So  he  had  to  scramble  down  from  his  tree  perch  and 
run  to  the  kitchen. 

His  mother’s  face  was  calm.  Only  her  great  dark 
eyes  had  shadows  under  them,  and  her  nostrils  quiv¬ 
ered.  Yet  she  smiled  as  if  nothing  were  wrong.  “If 
your  pet  grows  too  hungry,  he  will  be  cross,”  she  said. 
“Bring  him  to  me  for  his  breakfast,  son.” 

Bim  brought  him,  whining  and  spitting.  Jal  pulled 
his  aunt’s  skirts.  “Why  are  they  making  that  music 
today,  my  aunt?” 

And  Rewa  demanded,  “Aunt  Lakshmi,  why  are  they 
beating  the  drums?  Are  they  marching  off  to  battle? 
I  want  to  see  over  the  wall.  Maybe  they  carry  guns.” 

“The  villagers  carry  no  guns,  as  you  should  know, 
Rewa.  They  are  beating  the  drums  and  the  sticks  and 
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singing  for  the  feast  day  that  is  to  come.  Keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  Bindi,  boys.  And  do  call  Danu  for  a  stick 
of  sugar  cane.  He  is  getting  too  excited.  Now,  watch 
the  breakfast  go  down!” 

She  bade  Bim  put  the  cub  in  her  lap.  The  boys 
laughed  to  see  him  snarl  and  scratch  when  she  tried  to 
open  his  mouth.  It  was  true,  he  was  cross  because  his 
stomach  was  empty.  After  a  few  trials  with  her  gentle 
strong  fingers,  he  began  greedily  to  lick  the  milk  and 
honey.  They  were  all  delighted  at  his  loud  purring. 

“He  is  saying  his  thanks,”  said  Jal. 

Just  then  they  heard  a  pounding  on  the  outer  gate. 
“Open,  O  Jemadar!  Open!”  cried  Suk’s  hoarse  voice. 

The  cousins  looked  up  at  their  aunt  in  amazement. 

She  picked  up  the  cub,  bade  them  bring  the  bowl  of 
milk  and  follow  her.  She  ran  across  the  yard,  into  the 
house,  into  her  own  room  and  bolted  the  door. 

Bim’s  eyes  searched  hers.  Surely  she  must  be  as 
frightened  as  he.  She  looked  fearlessly  into  Bim’s  face. 
“Can  you  manage  the  breakfast  of  the  most-important- 
member  of  the  family?”  she  asked.  “Your  mother’s 
place  is  outside  with  your  father  and  grandfather,  Bim. 
Yours  is  here,  guarding  your  pet.  Courage  to  you.” 

Bim  gulped  and  nodded,  squaring  his  shoulders  as 
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she  closed  the  door  behind  her.  He  understood  that  on 
no  account  must  he  or  the  cousins  take  the  cub  outside. 
That  furious  angry  mob  must  not  see  him.  Surely  the 
little  brother  was  safe  here,  in  his  mother’s  room,  with 
the  tiny  votive  lamp  burning  beneath  the  statue  of  Sri 
Krishna.  So  still  was  the  air  that  the  flame  burned  with¬ 
out  a  flicker. 

Bim  let  Rewa  hold  the  cub  and  Jal  do  the  feeding. 
What  matter  if  they  spilled  the  milk  and  honey  all  over 
his  fur  coat  and  over  themselves?  They  were  happy. 
Bim  knelt  at  the  window  where  he  stretched  his  ears  to 
hear  what  was  going  on  outside.  The  elders  and  vil¬ 
lagers  were  shouting  threats  and  accusations. 

“You,  Jemadar,  have  offended  against  the  law  of  our 
ancestors;  Suk  has  said  it.” 

“Unless  you  release  to  us  that  young  striped-one,  our 
children  will  be  eaten  by  its  mother.  Let  her  first  wreak 
her  vengeance  against  you  and  yours.” 

“It  is  all  because  of  Jemadar’s  old  father;  Suk  says 
the  village  gods  are  angry  with  him.” 

“It  is  not  the  custom  to  invite  a  jungle  beast  into 
one’s  bed.” 

“So  thus  let  it  be,  a  life  for  a  life,  sacrifice  of  a  human 
for  a  striped-back.” 
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Then  silence.  Bim  heard  his  father  ask,  “What 
shall  I  say  to  them?  They  are  like  mad  men;  one  may 
not  reason  with  such  frenzy.” 

“Answer  that  I  shall  speak  with  them  outside  the 
gate.  Do  you  remain  here  with  your  wife  and  little 
ones,”  the  Bapu  answered. 

So  the  Jemadar  called  out  in  a  firm  voice,  “Stand 
back  from  the  gate,  my  good  people.  The  Bapu  will 
speak  with  you  outside  the  walls,  under  the  neem  tree. 
Make  a  circle  and  receive  him  with  the  honor  due  to 
one  who  recites  the  sacred  scriptures.” 

For  answer,  there  came  a  murmur  of  surprise.  Some 
voices  grumbled.  They  were  taken  aback  to  see  this 
venerable  teacher  open  the  barred  gate  and  face  them 
so  calmly,  so  courageously. 

Bim  was  proud  of  him,  all  in  spotless  white,  as  al¬ 
ways,  from  the  turban  on  his  head  to  the  long  white 
coat  and  full  dhoti  wrapped  about  his  middle  and  legs. 
The  boy  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  might  stand 
beside  his  grandfather.  He  strained  his  ears  to  hear. 

“You  say  it  is  written  in  the  sacred  books  that  a 
human  life  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  theft  of  a  cub? 
That’s  strange.  For  in  all  my  reading  of  the  Vedas  and 
the  Upanishads,  I  have  never  come  upon  it.  Perhaps 
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the  wise  Suk  will  kindly  name  me  the  page  and  dis¬ 
course  where  it  is  to  be  found?” 

The  Bapu’s  voice  had  a  humorous  lilt.  Everyone 
knew,  when  they  stopped  to  think,  that  Suk  could  not 
read  a  single  word  in  Sanskrit  or  Hindi,  in  Pali  or  Ben¬ 
gali,  for  all  her  vaunted  wisdom. 

So  she  screamed  out  in  fury:  “A  sacrifice,  I  say. 
Which  one  of  your  family  will  you  send  to  the  jungle  in 
place  of  a  child  of  Haripur?  That  mother  tiger  de¬ 
mands  vengeance,  I  say.” 

With  uplifted  hand,  the  Bapu  silenced  her.  He 
turned  and  bowed  to  the  headman  and  elders.  “Peace, 
my  brothers.  Surely  you  have  heard  how  it  is  written : 
‘Conquer  fear  in  yourself,  and  even  the  wild  beasts  will 
know  it.’  Are  they  not  your  brothers,  too?  Have  you 
forgotten  the  Vedic  hymn  to  Purush,  the  Universal 
One,  how  it  is  written : 

“Yea,  mighty  is  his  greatness:  greater  than  all  great  is  he. 
All  creatures  are  one-fourth  of  him,  three-fourths 
eternal  life  are  they  .  . . 

“And  again: 

“He  formed  the  creatures  of  the  air,  and  animals  both 
wild  and  tame  ...” 
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Bim  knew  it  by  heart.  So  did  all  the  people.  It 
quieted  them  as  if  a  great  cool  wind  had  fanned  their 
hot  cheeks.  Instinctively,  they  threw  down  their  sticks 
and  made  the  sign  of  reverence. 

“Namaskar,”  they  murmured.  “Namaskaia,  Ba- 
puji.”  They  felt  foolish  and  ashamed.  The  five  elders 
dropped  their  eyes  to  his  feet. 

But  old  Suk,  feeling  the  hot  anger  melt  away  from 
them,  screamed  again.  Bim  shuddered  to  hear,  for  she 
stirred  up  the  embers  of  their  wrath,  so  that  little  wicked 
flames  darted  out.  One  man  after  another  began  cry¬ 
ing  out  again  to  demand  a  human  sacrifice. 

The  Jemadar  must  excuse  their  asking  this,  the  head¬ 
man  explained,  but  what  could  they  do  with  evil  spirits 
always  lurking  about,  and  only  kept  off  by  Suk’s  spells? 

“You  know  well  how  it  is  hereabouts,”  he  apologized, 
“a  tiger  comes  to  walk  through  a  jungle  village  as  if  he 
owned  it;  he  drags  off  a  mother  or  her  son,  a  man  or  his 
little  daughter;  he  goes  away  and  comes  soon  again  for 
another,  unless  —  ” 

“Very  well,  so  be  it  then,”  agreed  the  Bapu.  “You 
must  take  me  as  your  sacrifice.  Of  my  own  free  will,  I 
myself  will  walk  unarmed  into  the  big  forest.  There  I 
shall  remain  until  the  moon  waxes  full,  two  days  hence. 
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But  you  must  not  touch  the  Jemadar,  nor  his  house,  nor 
his  son,  nor  anything  that  is  in  his  compound." 

To  hear  that,  Bim  felt  as  if  his  heart  must  break.  He 
turned  from  the  window  wide-eyed  and  pale.  Rewa 
and  Jal  were  rolling  the  tawny  ball  of  sticky  fur  over  the 
clean  palm  matting  of  his  mother’s  floorbed.  They 
laughed  to  see  him  snap  at  them  and  lick  the  honey 
from  his  soft  cream-white  chest.  Of  all  that  was  going 
on  outside,  under  the  spreading  neem  tree,  they  had 
heard  no  word. 

Bim  turned  back  and  strained  his  ears.  The  people 
seemed  to  be  murmuring  and  talking  among  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  the  boy  heard  a  confusion  of  voices. 
Finally  Suk  called  out,  “So  be  it,  Bapu,  we  accept  your 
sacrifice.  But  we  ourselves  must  take  you  into  the 
jungle  and  tie  you  to  a  tree.  Do  you  agree?" 

“Why  should  I  not  agree?”  replied  the  Bapu.  “Does 
not  a  frog  always  bow  to  a  cobra,  and  a  mouse  to  a  cat?" 

“Aie!”  said  Suk.  “He  has  said  it:  if  he  is  a  frog,  then 
I  am  the  cobra;  if  he  is  a  mouse,  then  I  am  the  cat!” 

“And  a  sorry  admission  it  is,  my  brothers.  See,  if  I 
go,  it  is  to  prove  to  you  all,  once  and  forever,  that  Suk’s 
power  over  you  is  black  as  pitch,  that  all  her  counsels 
to  you  good  people  of  Haripur  but  plunge  you  deeper 
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into  the  mire  of  ignorance  and  superstitious  fear.  Bah! 
That  is  a  muddy  wallow  of  Suk’s!  Are  you  buffaloes 
then,  that  you  so  much  enjoy  it?” 

Bim  cracked  his  finger  joints.  Grandfather  was  cer¬ 
tainly  getting  the  best  of  the  argument.  But  then  he 
had  to  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears.  For  the  air  was  soon 
torn  by  old  Suk’s  shrieks  and  her  curses.  She  was  the 
more  furious  because  the  people  laughed  at  the  Bapu’s 
words,  and  looked  at  him  sidewise,  and  cracked  their 
fingers.  They  felt  him  more  than  a  match  for  her 
wrath. 

So  now,  when  she  had  hurled  at  him  all  the  curses 
and  the  evil  spirits  at  her  command,  she  asked  in  a 
croak,  “Now,  old  man,  now  at  last,  I  have  made  you 
afraid.”  And  she  waited,  puffed  up  like  an  adder,  for 
his  reply. 

“But  why  should  I  be  afraid  of  a  shadow,  old  woman, 
or  even  of  a  lion  skin  blown  up  with  wind?  I  tell  you, 
Suk,  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  your  boasted  power  over 
these  souls  will  wither  away,  even  as  this  stalk  of  poison¬ 
ous  nightshade,  which  I  pull  now,  will  wither  away  here 
in  the  ditch  beside  the  road  before  I  come  again.  Then 
will  light  shine  in  dark  minds.  Then  will  my  son’s  son 
be  happy  in  his  forest  gift,  freely  given  and  not  stolen 
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as  you  think.  Then,  one  day,  the  boy's  power  to  tame 
a  wild  jungle  brother  may  become  a  proud  thing  to  you 
all.” 

Old  Suk  would  have  thrown  herself  upon  him  then, 
had  not  the  elders  caught  and  held  her. 

“You  are  brave,  venerable  one,”  they  said  to  the 
Bapu,  “but  foolish  to  oppose  her.  She  has  spells  and 
charms  to  hurt,  as  we  well  know.  Did  not  Ramlal  waste 
away  of  her  fever?  And  were  not  Haridas’  fields  in¬ 
undated,  because  he  defied  her?” 

“Best  to  take  back  the  tiger  cub,”  said  the  headman 
Nandi,  “else  you  will  surely  be  eaten  for  a  human  sac¬ 
rifice  before  this  night  passes.” 

“Let  us  see  what  we  shall  see,”  replied  the  Bapu 
cheerfully.  “And  what  you  would  do  to  me,  that  do 
quickly.” 

But  now  Bim’s  father  rushed  out  the  gate.  “Take 
me  in  his  place,  my  people.  My  father  is  more  saint 
than  man.  For  miles  about  the  hill  villages  reverence 
him  as  a  sadhu  —  a  holy  man.” 

Yet  the  Bapu  waved  him  back.  “Your  place  is  there, 
son.  Mine  is  in  the  forest.  Above  all,  have  faith.  Be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Lord  is  just;  and  remember  the  law  of 
ahimsa.” 
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Bim  knew,  they  all  knew  what  he  meant:  that  when 
a  man  has  become  truly  harmless  and  so,  fearless,  then 
he  himself  cannot  be  harmed,  not  even  by  a  wild  beast. 

The  boy  saw  that,  as  the  Jemadar  stood  with  bowed 
head,  his  mother  ran  now  to  stand  at  his  side.  She  drew 
her  sari  across  her  face,  as  she  spoke  to  the  Bapu,  but  so 
low  that  Bim  could  not  catch  what  she  said.  Perhaps 
she  offered  to  go  herself  in  his  stead.  Or  perhaps  she 
suggested  giving  the  cub  back  to  the  jungle,  since  it  was 
she  who  had  found  it.  But  the  Bapu  waved  her  back 
as  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  led  the  hymn  to  Purusha. 
The  mob  surged  past  the  open  gate.  The  drums  rolled. 
The  flutes  shrilled.  The  people  caught  up  the  song. 
Yes,  this  time,  they,  too,  sang  the  great  hymn: 

Yea,  mighty  is  his  greatness:  yea,  greater  than  all 
great  is  he. 

So  the  villagers  marched  down  the  road  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  marched  on  into  the  forest.  All  unknown  to 
them,  they  left  behind  a  small  boy  who  felt  half  suf¬ 
focated  with  mingled  grief  and  joy;  joy  because  he  still 
had  the  cub,  unconscious  of  all  this  trouble  about  him, 
playing  roly-poly  on  the  floor;  grief  because  his  grand¬ 
father  must  do  this  dread  thing  for  his  sake. 
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Chapter  V 
Silent  Drums 

Bim  sprang  from  the  window  to  the  door.  He 
felt  he  must  run  after  his  grandfather,  must  stand  in  the 
forest  beside  him.  He  jerked  at  the  latch.  It  did  not 
open.  He  jerked  again.  Now  he  realized  that  he  was 
locked  in,  so  he  beat  upon  the  door  with  his  fists, 
screaming  to  his  mother  to  come  and  let  him  out. 
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Catching  his  terror  and  trouble,  the  cousins  began 
screaming  too.  Disturbed  by  their  fright,  the  cub  be¬ 
gan  snarling  and  spitting. 

As  the  door  suddenly  opened,  Bim  flung  himself  into 
his  father’s  arms.  “Father,”  he  shouted,  “let  me  go 
to  the  forest  too;  I  must!” 

Without  a  word,  his  father  caught  his  hand  and  ran 
with  him  out  to  the  wooden  tub.  Scooping  up  some 
water,  he  threw  it  over  Bim’s  head.  The  boy  gasped 
and  spluttered  as  he  rubbed  his  eyes.  His  father 
laughed  and  soused  his  own  head  into  the  water.  The 
cousins’  turn  came  next.  Soon  they  were  all  four  laugh¬ 
ing  together. 

Mother  Lakshmi  looked  out  of  the  kitchen  door, 
smiling  wistfully.  “I  wish  the  world’s  troubles  could 
be  washed  off,  so.”  And  then  to  the  boys,  “Mind  the 
teeth-scrubbing.  I  laid  out  a  fresh  Margosa  twig  for 
each  of  you.” 

It  did  not  take  long  that  day  to  brush  teeth.  And 
since  dressing  consisted  only  in  putting  on  a  fresh  loin 
cloth,  that  was  soon  accomplished  too. 

“You  must  all  be  very  hungry,”  called  Mother. 
“Take  the  cub  for  a  turn  around  the  yard,  little  ones, 
breakfast  will  soon  be  ready.” 
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They  found  Danu  standing  guard  over  a  big  ripe 
yellow  jack  fruit  that  had  fallen  during  the  night. 
Broken  open,  its  sweet  golden  pulp  had  attracted  the 
hens.  From  all  sides  they  kept  darting  up  to  snatch 
a  bit  of  the  prize.  Danu  had  to  be  constantly  on  the 
alert,  for  the  moment  he  sat  down  to  feast,  himself,  the 
hens  would  press  their  own  claims.  This,  Danu  would 
not  allow.  Determined  to  eat  every  bite  of  it  himself, 
he  must  restlessly  run  around  and  around  it.  Now  the 
hens  grew  bolder.  One  ran  up  to  pluck  a  juicy  morsel 
from  behind  the  hairy  back  as  the  monkey  sat  down 
with  a  piece  held  tightly  between  his  feet. 

Like  a  flash  out  swung  his  long  arm  to  grab  the  hen 
by  the  neck.  There  followed  a  flutter  of  tan  feathers  as 
he  plucked  them  out,  accompanied  by  a  screeching  and 
squawking,  fearful  to  hear. 

Bim  shouted  at  Danu.  The  cousins  shouted. 
“Danu!  you  bad  thief.  You  wicked  demon,  you.” 

But  once  started  in  his  favorite  sin  of  feather  pluck¬ 
ing,  the  monkey  gleefully  kept  on. 

“Run  for  a  bucket  of  water,”  Bim’s  father  called. 
He  was  trying  to  milk  Rani  who  stamped  her  feet  and 
swung  her  head,  nervous  at  all  the  racket. 

Bim  sped  to  the  well.  But  as  he  returned,  spilling 
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the  water,  Danu  saw.  Knowing  full  well  his  guilt  and 
having  no  fondness  for  water,  he  let  go  the  hen.  First 
grabbing  a  large  piece  of  the  fruit,  he  bolted  in  long 
leaps  up  the  wall  and  hid  in  the  nearest  jack-fruit  tree, 
squeaking  in  triumph  between  bites. 

So  Bim  doused  the  water  over  the  limp  hen.  She 
quickly  recovered  and  ran  squawking  to  the  side  of  the 
big  brown  rooster.  He  clucked  his  sympathy,  busily 
scratched  the  earth,  and  offered  the  hen  the  bit  of  corn 
he  found. 

The  cousins  were  highly  amused.  For  the  moment 
that  the  other  hens  rushed  back  to  the  feast,  Danu 
swung  himself  to  the  top  of  the  wall  to  scold  them. 

“Danu,”  called  Bim,  “come  down  to  me  and  take  a 
scolding.” 

But  Danu  had  no  liking  for  scoldings,  so  he  turned 
a  somersault  and  made  faces,  to  the  delight  of  the 
cousins.  Spying  Bindi,  stretched  out  at  ease  on  the 
wall  top,  disdainfully  looking  on  at  these  antics,  Danu 
swooped  upon  that  long  fluffy  tail,  giving  it  a  good  yank 
with  both  sticky  black  hands. 

Bindi  yelled,  tore  loose  from  him  and  sprang  to  the 
ground,  landing  almost  at  Bim’s  feet.  Bim  handed  the 
cub  to  Rewa  and  stooped  to  pick  up  his  cat. 
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“Don’t  mind  him,  Bindi;  Danu  woke  up  cross  this 
morning,  perhaps  because  the  villagers  kept  him  awake 
with  their  drums.  See,  the  milk  is  coming.  My  father 
will  give  you  some  in  your  own  bowl  if  you  are  a  good 
big  brother  to  our  new  tiger  pet.”  The  boy  scratched 
behind  the  gray  ears  and  under  the  soft  white  chin,  to 
Bindi’s  purring  delight. 

They  strolled  on  to  visit  Rani. 

“Why  are  you  milking,  Uncle?”  asked  Rewa. 
“Where  is  Bukaru?” 

“Bukaru  has  gone  to  the  forest,  little  one.” 

“Why?”  asked  Jal. 

Just  then  Bim’s  mother  called  them  all  to  breakfast. 
From  the  full  milk  pot,  Bim’s  father  poured  out  a  bowl 
of  foamy  warm  milk  for  Bindi.  This  he  put  behind  the 
kitchen  out  of  sight,  so  that  the  cat  need  not  see  the 
cub  being  fed.  But  no  sooner  was  Bindi’s  nose  poked 
down  into  the  bowl,  than  Danu  came  tiptoeing  up 
again,  intent  on  mischief. 

“It  seems  as  if  the  whole  compound  had  caught  Suk’s 
infection  of  fear  and  hate,”  said  the  Jemadar  to  his  wife. 

“We  must  mend  that,”  she  answered  quietly.  “Bim, 
will  you  light  the  incense?” 

Bim’s  eyes  glowed.  Before  a  special  meditation  of 
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his  parents,  he  was  always  allowed  to  bring  a  taper  to 
the  pot  of  glowing  charcoals  in  the  kitchen  and  carry 
it  to  light  the  sandalwood  in  the  small  bronze  bowl  on 
the  Krishna  shrine.  To  Bim  it  was  a  pleasant  duty,  one 
of  the  pleasantest  of  his  whole  life.  He  liked  the  flick¬ 
ering  flame  of  the  taper,  which  he  himself  had  made 
from  a  reed.  He  liked,  too,  the  thin  column  of  blue 
smoke  that  rose,  wavering  ever  so  little,  or,  if  he  blew 
upon  it,  it  made  charming  shapes. 

“Take  the  cub  and  play  together  quietly  on  the  big 
rock  in  the  shade,  son,”  said  his  father. 

Bim  understood,  though  he  would  have  liked  to  join 
them  today.  “They  think  I’m  only  a  child,  like  my 
cousins,”  he  told  himself.  “They  believe  that  I  don’t 
know  why  Grandfather  has  gone  away.” 

Still,  it  was  pleasant  under  the  lime  tree.  It  cast  a 
shade  like  a  big  umbrella  and  gave  off  a  sweet  aromatic 
perfume.  A  brown  lizard  ran  out  to  sun  itself.  They 
watched  it  gobble  up  a  beetle.  They  each  sucked  a 
lime.  The  cub  learned  a  new  trick.  He  could  catch 
hold  of  a  stick  in  his  big  paws,  and  try  to  bite  it. 

“He  thinks  it’s  good  to  eat,”  said  Jal. 

“He  thinks  it’s  an  enemy,”  said  Rewa. 

“He’s  sharpening  his  milk  teeth,”  said  Bim,  laughing. 
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It  was  very  hot.  The  sun  had  climbed  nearly  over¬ 
head.  The  three  boys  lay  down  on  their  backs,  looking 
up  into  the  cloudless  bowl  of  sky  through  the  lime 
branches.  Bim  felt  drowsy.  He  had  no  sooner  drifted 
off  to  sleep  than  he  began  to  dream  about  the  forest. 

He  thought  he  was  sitting  cross-legged  beside  his 
grandfather,  with  a  long  slender  brown  hand  resting 
lightly  on  his  head.  While  the  village  men  cleared  a 
space  about  the  big  tamarind  tree,  and  cut  down  plenty 
of  trailing  creeper  vines  for  ropes,  Grandfather  sang 
the  Vedic  hymns.  He  sang  the  verse,  and  the  villagers 
clapped  and  hummed  the  tune. 

Source  of  a  11  creatures,  Lord  of  beings, 

Shining  One  of  Shining  Ones,  Ruler  of  the  world  .  .  . 

The  Bapu  looked  at  the  mothers.  “A  life  for  a  life, 
you  call  the  law  of  the  jungle.  Well,  then,  an  animal 
kills  but  for  food,  seldom  for  pleasure  of  killing  as  men 
do.  And  if  a  native  meets  a  beast  with  hate  in  its  talons 
or  its  tusks  or  its  sting,  it  is  usually  because  he  has  fear 
in  his  heart.  He  has  forgotten  that  we  are  all  brothers.” 

They  all  listened  with  wide  eyes. 

“You  speak  like  a  holy  man,”  they  murmured,  “like 
a  sadhu.  Perhaps  our  children  should  not  stone  the 
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dogs  nor  shoot  arrows  at  the  birds  who  fly  down  to  our 
paddy  fields.” 

“Ah,  you  see  how  fast  the  heart  responds?  Like  a 
lotus  opening  to  the  sun.”  The  Bapu  smiled  and 
stroked  his  white  beard.  And  Bim  at  his  feet  squirmed 
closer. 

“Gather  close,”  said  Nandi  the  headman  to  the 
people.  “Let  us  break  bread  together  for  the  last  time.” 

From  a  woven  basket,  the  women  distributed  pieces 
of  ioti,  the  thin  waterlike  bread. 

“May  it  sweeten  our  mouths,”  said  the  Bapu  cheer¬ 
fully,  “until  we  break  bread  again  together  in  the  feast 
of  brotherhood.” 

Then  a  length  of  creeper  vine  was  girdled  about  his 
waist  and  round  and  around  the  tree.  The  rope  was 
strong  and  pliant.  Had  not  the  monkeys  used  it  for  a 
ladder?  The  tree  trunk  was  so  large  that  five  men  could 
not  reach  around  it,  touching  fingers  at  arms’  length. 
There  was  surely  no  way  for  the  Bapu  to  untie  the  rope 
even  if  he  had  tried,  for  it  bound  down  his  arms  to  his 
sides. 

But  now,  seeing  him  so  helpless,  the  women  began 
pleading  with  the  elders  to  release  him.  At  that,  Suk 
rose  up  again  in  anger. 
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"A  life  for  a  life,  as  it  is  written,”  she  insisted. 
“Better  the  old  man  than  one  of  your  little  ones.” 

“If  so  it  be  written  in  the  storehouse  of  her  evil  mem¬ 
ory,”  said  the  Bapu  gently,  “so  then,  let  it  be.  You  will 
not  find  it  by  searching  the  scriptures.  Yet  freely  I  offer 
my  life  in  return  for  the  forest’s  gift  to  my  son’s  son. 
And  if  I  be  spared,  then  the  cub  is  his  to  keep.  Then 
you  need  no  more  fear  evil  spirits  in  Haripur.” 

At  his  words,  many  of  the  people  fell  back,  ashamed, 
especially  Nandi  who  made  the  sign  of  reverence.  All 
the  women  quickly  followed  him.  “Namaskar,”  they 
murmured,  “and  may  peace  come  to  you  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  brave.” 

Bim  opened  his  eyes.  He  stared  at  the  sky  through 
the  green  branches  of  the  lime  tree.  He  was  not  with 
his  grandfather  at  all,  but  here  on  the  flat  rock.  How 
could  that  be?  Rewa  and  Jal  and  the  cub  lay  beside 
him,  sound  asleep. 

Bim  dropped  from  the  rock  noiselessly,  and  crossed 
the  yard  to  the  house,  to  his  mother’s  room.  He 
stopped  at  the  threshold.  His  parents  still  sat  before 
the  Krishna  shrine.  A  delicate  fragrance  of  sandalwood 
still  hung  on  the  air.  Noiselessly,  he  sat  down  beside 
them.  But  though  he  made  no  more  sound  than  a  fall- 
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ing  leaf,  his  father  and  mother  both  opened  their  eyes 
and  looked  at  him. 

“May  I  speak  to  you?”  he  whispered. 

At  their  nod,  he  told  his  dream.  “Grandfather  was 
not  afraid  to  be  left  there,  tied  to  the  tree,”  he  ended, 
“though  all  the  others  feared  for  him,  and  Bukaru  most 
of  all.”  The  parents  looked  at  each  other,  and  smiled. 

Outside,  Danu,  who  had  been  napping,  now  began 
chattering  and  scolding  as  he  scampered  along  the  wall. 
Someone  was  coming.  The  three  rose  and  went  out 
into  the  hot  sunshine.  Bim  climbed  up  his  banyan 
tree.  He  could  see  first  the  cloud  of  dust,  then  the  vil¬ 
lagers.  But  they  came  quietly  now;  their  drums  and 
their  chants  were  silenced.  Suppose  they  should  enter 
the  compound. 

When  he  thought  of  the  cub,  he  sped  back  to  the 
rock  and  caught  up  his  pet.  With  the  cousins,  he  stood 
beside  his  parents  on  the  veranda.  He  called  Danu  to 
come  to  him.  But  that  busy  monkey  was  still  scolding 
and  baring  his  teeth  at  the  villagers. 

“Why  is  Danu  always  so  cross  about  seeing  the 
people,  Father?” 

“Perhaps  because  he  does  not  know  them,  son.  You 
and  the  cousins  must  make  friends  with  the  village  chil- 
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dren.  Bukaru  must  take  you  in  the  cart  with  Meta  one 
day  soon.  Danu  may  go  too;  it  is  high  time  you  all 
learned  to  be  friends.” 

“I'm  friends  with  all  the  boys  in  my  Rampur  vil¬ 
lage,”  said  Rewa. 

“Yes,”  said  Jal,  “because  you  fight  them  all  and  make 
them  follow  you  as  the  captain.” 

“Well,  then,  so  am  I  friends  with  Bukaru’s  Kamala- 
girl  and  Narada-son,”  Bim  defended  himself. 

Bidding  the  boys  stay  on  the  veranda,  his  father 
strode  down  to  stand  beside  the  gate  as  the  villagers 
passed.  Bim  watched  them  curiously,  remembering 
his  dream.  Suk  passed,  her  dark  face  framed  in 
disheveled  gray  hair. 

“Have  a  care,”  she  croaked,  “our  village  gods  are 
angry.  If  the  tigress  does  not  come  to  eat  up  the  old 
man,  a  devil  will  trouble  your  household.  You  will 
see!” 

“Peace,  Suk,”  answered  the  Jemadar  sternly.  “Why 
should  you  hate  us  who  have  never  harmed  you?” 

The  others,  grown  quiet  and  humble  again,  each 
paused  to  make  the  sign  of  reverence  to  the  Jemadar 
and  his  household.  They  knew  well,  now  that  they 
had  come  back  to  their  senses,  that  although  he  exacted 
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rent  money  from  them,  as  servant  of  the  Maharajah,  yet 
he  was  kind  of  heart  and  just  of  head. 

Bim  saw  that,  when  Bukaru  passed,  he  lowered  his 
eyes  and  did  not  look  at  his  master  at  all.  The  boy  felt 
angry  with  the  man.  It  is  all  his  fault,  he  thought.  If 
he  did  not  listen  to  Suk  he  would  not  be  so  fearful. 

Only  one  person  came  running  in  through  the  gate; 
Bukaru’s  small  daughter  came  to  thrust  something  into 
Bim’s  hand.  As  quickly  again,  she  ran  out  up  the  road 
after  the  others. 

“What  did  she  give  you,”  asked  Jal,  “that  Kamala- 
girl?” 

Bim  held  in  his  hand  a  long  peacock  feather,  blue- 
green  with  a  golden  eye. 

His  mother  nodded.  “It  is  a  good  sign,”  she  said. 
“And  Kamala  is  a  dear  child,”  she  added. 

“I  think  she  is  braver  than  her  big  father,”  said  Bim. 
He  went  to  put  the  beautiful  feather  on  the  Krishna 
shrine  beside  his  own.  “And  oh,  please,  kind  Krishna, 
take  care  of  my  grandfather  tonight,”  he  whispered. 
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Chapter  VI 


The  Warning  of  the  Peacock 

The  Jemadar  closed  the  gate.  He  spoke  to  his 
wife.  “It  is  well  that,  for  the  next  two  days,  we  shall  be 
kept  almost  too  busy  to  think.” 

“Yes,”  she  answered.  “However  shall  we  two  pre¬ 
pare  a  feast  for  so  many?” 

“You  have  me  to  help  you,”  Bim  told  them,  stand¬ 
ing  straight  and  tall.  “What  shall  I  do  first,  Father?” 

“Put  the  cub  in  your  room,  son,  and  then  you  may 
help  me  harness  Meta  to  the  mill.” 
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Of  course  the  cousins  came  along,  through  the  gate 
and  across  the  road,  to  the  buffalo  wallow  to  watch 
Meta  rise  up  out  of  the  oozy  mud  with  a  loud  plop. 
Rewa  could  not  help  prodding  the  slow  creature  with  a 
stick  to  make  him  walk  faster.  And  Jal  could  not  help 
jumping  up  and  down,  shouting  to  see  the  tick  birds 
fly,  circling,  about  the  long  black  head. 

“Run  down  into  the  yard  to  play,  little  brothers,”  the 
Jemadar  told  them.  “Bim  will  stay  here  to  help  me.” 

Bim  watched  his  father  draw  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  forehead.  I  suppose  his  head  aches,  thought 
the  boy.  Because  he  was  awake  all  night,  praying  about 
Grandfather;  and  he  is  thinking  now  that  Bukaru  should 
be  here  to  help  him. 

Together  they  harnessed  Meta  to  the  mill;  but  when 
Rani  began  a  mournful  mooing  and  Danu  an  excited 
scolding,  the  Jemadar  sent  Bim  to  find  out  what  the 
cousins  were  up  to.  At  the  cowshed,  Bim  saw  that 
Rewa  was  poking  his  stick  into  Rani’s  side.  Jal  was 
doubled  up  with  laughter. 

“Rani  doesn’t  like  to  be  poked,”  Bim  told  Rewa, 
catching  hold  of  the  stick. 

“She  has  never  said  so.”  Rewa  jerked  the  stick  free. 

“No,  she  doesn’t  say  it,  but  you  can  tell  by  the  way 
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she  shakes  her  head  up  and  down  and  swishes  her  tail,” 
Bim  said.  "And  she  moos.” 

“Jal  likes  to  see  the  ball  go  up  and  down  inside  her 
throat,”  said  Rewa.  “Watch.” 

“There  it  goes,”  Jal  cried,  as  the  lump  rippled  up  her 
throat. 

“That’s  only  her  cud.  Meta  can  do  that  too.  Every 
cow  and  water  buffalo  and  ox  can  do  that.”  Bim 
reached  up  to  stroke  the  cow’s  dun-colored  nose  with 
its  moist  black  tip.  He  looked  into  her  patient  quiet 
eyes.  “You  are  the  queen  of  our  compound,  aren’t  you, 
Rani?  Just  see  what  a  nice  crescent  moon  you  make 
with  your  horns.  If  Rewa  and  Jal  poke  you,  I  expect 
Sri  Krishna  may  punish  them.  He  loves  cows.” 

Jal  opened  his  brown  eyes  wide.  “Then  we  had 
better  bow  to  her,”  he  said.  He  placed  his  small  palms 
together  and  quickly  touched  them  to  his  forehead. 
Bim  and  Rewa  did  the  same.  They  bowed  to  her,  all 
three.  “Namaskai,”  said  Jal.  “Namaskai,”  echoed 
the  others. 

Seeing  them,  Danu  swung  down  from  the  roof,  put 
his  own  tiny  black  palms  together  and  gravely  made  the 
same  sign.  All  three  boys  shouted  with  laughter  to  see 
him  look  so  pious  and  comical. 
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Rani  tossed  her  head  as  if  to  say,  “Now  that  you  have 
properly  addressed  me  for  the  queen  I  am,  I  will  thank 
you  to  let  me  chew  my  cud  in  peace.”  At  least,  that  is 
how  Bim  understood  her.  It  was  hard  not  to  go  out  to 
crop  even  the  scant  dry  grass  today.  She  must  stay  in 
and  munch  rice  husks,  since  Narada  did  not  come  for 
her.  Until  this  trouble  over  the  jungle  cub  could  be 
settled,  Bim  realized  that  the  village  felt  like  an  enemy. 
No  one  came  near.  Their  compound  was  as  lonely  as  a 
single  cloud  in  the  sky.  Rani  must  stay  inside. 

So  Rewa  and  Jal  wandered  away  from  the  cow,  laugh¬ 
ing  at  Danu  who  lolloped  beside  Bim,  his  hairy  arms 
held  up  over  his  head.  They  found  Meta  blindfolded, 
walking  in  a  continuous  circle,  round  and  around  an 
ancient  stone  mill. 

“Here,  son,”  called  Bim’s  father,  “you  may  take  my 
place,  while  I  drag  out  another  sack  of  rice.  Keep  Meta 
going  at  an  even  pace,  but  mind  you  stop  him  in  time, 
too.” 

So  Bim  took  his  father’s  long  bamboo  stick  to  guide 
the  buffalo.  The  animal  pushed  a  pole  so  as  to  rotate 
the  flat  surface  of  one  huge  round  stone  onto  another. 
Between  the  stones  the  Jemadar  had  emptied  a  bag  of 
unhulled  rice.  The  cousins  squatted  close  by  to  watch. 
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“Why  is  the  uncle  doing  that?”  Rewa  asked. 

“Because  he  is  making  a  big  feast  for  the  villagers,” 
Bim  explained. 

“Why  is  he  making  a  big  feast?”  Jal  asked. 

“To  make  the  villagers  our  friends  again;  because  my 
grandfather  is  making  a  sacrifice  in  the  forest  so  that  I 
may  keep  the  cub.” 

“When  will  he  come  home  from  the  forest?” 

“When  the  moon  is  full,  in  two  days,  unless  the 
mother  tiger  comes  to  eat  him  as  old  Suk  thinks.” 
Bim’s  face  was  very  long. 

“Oh,”  said  Jal,  suddenly  poking  both  fists  into  his 
eyes. 

Rewa  jumped  to  his  feet.  “If  I  had  a  gun,  I  would 
go  and  shoot  that  tiger.” 

At  that  moment  their  uncle  came,  dragging  a  big  sack 
of  rice.  “Halt,  Meta,  halt!”  he  called.  “You  must 
watch,  son,  else  the  rice  will  be  crushed  to  powder.” 

Bim  helped  him  to  scoop  up  the  mound  of  white 
grains  into  a  big  earthen  pot.  Meta  was  glad  to  stop 
plodding.  Jal  laughed  to  see  Danu  swing  up  onto  the 
broad  back  to  pick  off  the  ticks  and  flies  that  fed  on  the 
overheated  big  body. 

“Danu  likes  to  help,  too,”  said  Jal 
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It  was  true,  for  the  monkey  reproached  the  hens  as 
they  darted  between  the  black  hooves  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  the  fresh  clean  rice. 

“You’ll  get  your  silly  heads  cut  off  by  the  big  stone 
roller,”  said  Rewa,  throwing  his  stick  at  them.  “Shu!” 
And  the  boys  laughed  to  see  them  scatter  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  cackling  with  fright.  Soon,  back  they  came  to 
try  the  same  game  all  over  again. 

“They  would  rather  eat  now  than  keep  their  heads 
to  eat  with  later  on,”  said  Bim. 

“I  will  manage  things  here,  now,”  said  his  father. 
“You  might  go  and  help  your  mother,  son.” 

“Come  on,  Jal,”  said  Rewa.  “Let’s  see  what  the 
cub  is  doing.” 

“I  think  he’s  sleeping,”  said  Bim  quickly.  “My 
mother  says  we  mustn’t  handle  him  too  much.  New 
babies  are  best  left  alone  to  sleep,  she  says.” 

“Aie,  but  I  like  to  play  with  him,”  said  Rewa. 

They  all  stopped  outside  the  kitchen  where  Bim’s 
mother  was  busy  grinding  pounds  of  spices  into  a  fine 
powder.  Her  mill  was  like  the  one  for  rice;  one  stone 
turning  upon  another,  except  that  hers  was  small,  and 
she  turned  it  by  hand. 

“Let  me  help,”  said  Bim. 
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Rewa  sniffed.  The  pungent  odor  tickled  his  nose 
pleasantly.  “Which  spices  are  these?”  he  asked,  bend¬ 
ing  over  her  mill. 

His  aunt  looked  up  at  him,  smiling.  “I  am  sure  they 
are  the  very  same  spices  your  mother  uses  for  her  cur¬ 
ries,”  she  said. 

They  began  tasting  them  from  the  baskets;  queer 
little  seeds,  round  or  oblong  or  three-cornered.  On 
Jal’s  fingers  he  counted  them:  cloves  and  red  and  black 
peppers,  yellow  saffron  and  mustard,  cardamon,  ginger 
root  and  mace,  cinnamon  and  turmeric  and  bay  leaves, 
with  plenty  of  coarse  white  salt,  of  course. 

“I  wish  you  would  come  and  play  house  with  us,  my 
aunt,”  begged  Jal.  “We  could  take  the  tiger  cub  down 
under  the  banyan  tree.” 

“Play?  If  only  you  knew  how  much  work  there  is 
to  do.  The  big  copper  kettles  must  be  brought  from 
the  shed  and  scoured  and  oiled;  there  is  green  jack  fruit 
to  be  pulled;  all  the  vegetables  from  the  treasure  room 
are  to  be  washed  and  peeled  for  cooking;  the  house  must 
be  freshly  plastered.  Then,  after  the  rice  is  hulled,  the 
wheat  and  the  bran  must  be  crushed  to  make  into  pratti 
cakes.”  She  paused. 

Bim  looked  at  her,  so  slender  and  young  and  lovely. 
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The  boy  clenched  his  hands.  Bukaru  should  be  here 
helping  her.  Not  five  men  and  five  women  were  too 
many  to  help  prepare  a  feast  for  the  entire  village.  But 
now,  just  because  they  were  so  fearful  about  his  forest 
gift,  no  one  came  near  them. 

“No  matter,  Mother,  here  are  six  more  hands  for  you. 
Give  us  a  knife.  Up  into  the  jack-fruit  trees,  cousins. 
We’ll  pretend  a  mad  elephant  is  after  us.  Now,  one, 
two,  three,  go!”  And  they  raced  across  the  yard  and 
scrambled  up  the  tree.  To  Bim’s  amazement,  Jal 
reached  the  fruit  first,  for  the  bottoms  of  his  small  brown 
feet  were  like  tough  leather.  Bim  handed  him  the 
knife.  “Mind  you  cut  the  fruit  and  not  your  fingers,” 
he  cautioned.  “And  mind  you  hand  each  fruit  to  Rewa 
and  Rewa  to  me,  else,  if  they  fall,  you  know  who  will 
gobble  them.” 

So  all  that  long  hot  day  and  the  next,  the  little  group 
in  the  Jemadar’s  compound  toiled  on.  The  boys  made 
a  game  of  their  work,  and  the  two  grownups  sang  to  the 
slow  rhythm  of  the  grinding  mills.  The  small  tiger  cub 
slept  and  stretched  and  sucked  milk  and  played.  And 
Bim  knew  that  for  his  sake,  out  in  the  jungle,  Grand¬ 
father  stood  bound  to  the  great  tamarind  tree.  How  did 
it  fare  with  him  there,  Bim  wondered  again  and  again? 
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Was  he  longing  to  lie  down  and  sleep?  Was  he  hungry 
and  thirsty,  hot  and  cold  by  turns? 

Bim  himself  was  lying  on  his  back  on  the  flat  rock 
under  the  lime  tree.  For  at  twilight  of  the  first  long 
day,  Mother  Lakshmi  had  sent  them  there,  all  three, 
while  she  prepared  the  evening  meal.  They  were  more 
tired  than  they  ever  remembered  being  before. 

“What  a  big  clamor  you  make,”  Bim  said,  looking 
upward.  The  singing  tree  was  filled  with  birds  darting 
in  and  out,  resting  here  as  always,  before  winging  home 
to  the  jungle  for  the  night.  Some  were  blue,  some 
yellow,  some  red,  but  the  bulbuls  and  the  mina  birds 
sang  the  sweetest  songs. 

“I  suppose  they  are  telling  each  other  about  their  trip 
down  the  Indus,”  said  Jal. 

“And  some  may  have  flown  to  the  Ganges,”  said 
Bim. 

“I  wish  we  could  understand  what  they  say,”  Jal 
sighed. 

“My  grandfather  can,”  said  Bim.  “He  says  they  are 
messenger-thoughts  of  the  Shining  Ones.” 

Rewa  scoffed.  “Whoever  heard  of  a  red  or  a  blue 
or  a  green  thought?”  Whereupon  he  shied  a  stick  up 
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among  them  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  them  dart  off 
toward  the  forest  like  small  colored  kites. 

Just  then  the  boys  were  startled  by  the  shrill  challenge 
of  a  peafowl  from  the  edge  of  the  forest  —  a  raucous 
screech.  In  another  moment  the  bird  had  alighted  on 
the  top  of  the  compound  wall,  quite  near  to  where  the 
three  sat.  Again  the  cock  called  his  seven-times  cry. 
Then,  as  a  peahen  joined  him  on  the  wall,  the  cock 
shook  his  tail  and  began  slowly  spreading  it  up  and  up 
into  a  huge  fan,  gleaming  with  blue  and  green  gems 
like  the  treasure  jewels  of  the  Maharajah. 

The  cousins  clutched  Bim’s  arm.  All  three  stared  at 
the  visitors  without  daring  to  speak.  Never  in  Bim’s 
whole  life  had  he  seen  such  a  sight  on  their  own  wall. 
Slowly  the  cock  strutted  with  spread  tail,  brilliant  against 
the  dark-green  background.  He  lifted  one  foot  and 
then  the  other,  dancing  to  a  slow  measure  of  his  own 
on  his  queer  ugly  legs.  Then,  with  a  last  scream,  both 
peafowls  flew  off  toward  the  jungle. 

The  Jemadar  and  his  wife,  followed  by  the  three 
boys,  ran  to  stand  under  the  wall  where  they  had  been. 
Only  then  did  Bim  realize  that,  at  the  peacock’s  cry,  all 
the  little  birds  had  grown  still.  For  now  they  began  to 
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sing  and  to  chatter  again,  before  darting  off  home  with 
a  whir  and  a  rush  of  bright  wings. 

“Why  did  they  come  to  us,  Father?”  asked  Bim.  “In 
the  forest  they  warn  the  jungle  people  of  men  or  tigers 
or  snakes.  Were  they  warning  us  about  keeping  the 
cub?” 

“It  may  be  so,  or  of  some  danger  to  come  to  your 
grandfather.  The  peafowl  are  the  sacred  birds  of 
Lakshmi,  you  know.  They  must  have  come  as  her  mes¬ 
sengers.”  In  his  tone  was  awe. 

“I  wish  they  could  have  talked  to  us,”  said  Bim, 
“instead  of  only  screaming  and  dancing.  Then  we 
should  know  what  warning  they  were  bringing.” 

By  the  time  supper  was  over  on  the  second  day,  the 
shadow  of  the  second  night  had  folded  down  over  the 
entire  compound.  The  last  sleepy  song  of  the  quadril 
had  already  followed  the  twilight  as  Bim  and  his  cousins 
went  to  wash  themselves  at  the  wooden  tub  near  the 
kitchen,  in  readiness  for  bed. 

Above  their  heads  hung  the  first  low  stars.  From 
the  forest  came  flickering  a  shower  of  giant  fireflies. 
“The  stars  are  scattering  their  sparks,”  said  Bim. 

“No,  they  are  the  sparks  from  the  giant  blacksmith 
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making  swords  on  the  roof  of  the  world,”  said  Rewa. 

Jal  laughed  to  see  them  alight  on  the  thatched  kit¬ 
chen  roof.  He  caught  one  in  each  hand,  a  tiny  green¬ 
ish-yellow  lantern. 

Bim  knew  that  the  fireflies  came  only  at  certain  times 
of  the  moon.  Now  that  it  was  waxing  to  full,  they  all 
seemed  to  want  to  be  abroad.  They  were  followed  by 
the  familiar  sleepy  chirping  of  katydids,  continuously 
calling  to  each  other  in  the  tall  brush  just  beyond  the 
high  wall.  The  katydids  were  answered  by  the  low 
galump  of  frogs  in  Meta’s  mud  wallow. 

Jal  came  close  to  Bim.  “What  are  they  all  talking 
about?”  he  asked. 

“They  are  telling  each  other  secrets  about  the  forest, 
stories  of  elephants  and  tigers  and  all  the  other  free 
people.  I  mean  to  learn  their  language  one  day.” 

Mother  Lakshmi  came  to  the  house  door.  In  her 
hand  she  held  a  small  earthenware  lamp  of  burning  mus¬ 
tard  oil.  It  made  a  soft  yellow  glow  on  her  face. 
“Come,  my  little  men,  haven’t  you  finished  washing 
yet?” 

Snickering  laughter  was  followed  by  a  great  splash¬ 
ing  in  the  wooden  tub.  And  after  the  splashing  came 
a  most  doleful  wail. 
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Swiftly,  she  came  to  hold  the  little  lamp  above  them. 
Jal  jumped  up  and  down  screaming,  with  his  fists  in  his 
eyes.  Rewa  and  Bim  danced  with  laughter  to  see  him. 

“How  could  you  laugh  at  the  little  brother,  my  son? 
Does  not  the  eldest  always  help  the  smallest?” 

So  while  she  held  the  lamp,  Bim  fetched  a  fresh  pail 
of  water  from  the  well,  washed  the  soap-root  suds  out 
of  Jal’s  eyes  and  dried  him  on  the  towel  his  mother  had 
woven.  Still,  Bim  and  Rewa  could  not  help  giggling 
an  accompaniment  to  Jal’s  sniffles  as  they  all  joined 
the  sleeping  cub  on  the  night  mat  in  the  treasure  room. 

They  made  a  circle  about  him,  of  their  three  bodies, 
stroking  the  fuzzy  back,  laughing  to  see  how  limp  he 
lay  when  they  rolled  him  over,  how  he  yawned  as  far  as 
his  wide  pink  mouth  would  stretch;  how  he  licked  his 
big  clumsy  right  paw  and  began  washing  his  face  in  big 
circles. 

“Mother  is  only  half  right,”  said  Bim.  “He’s  such 
a  baby  that  he  wants  nothing  but  food  and  sleep  until 
our  bedtime,  and  then  he’s  a  big  strong  tiger  ready  for 
play.” 

It  was  true,  for  now  came  a  great  yawning,  and 
stretching  of  hind  legs,  then  of  front  paws.  Soon  the 
three  boys  were  shouting  to  see  him  try  to  walk  across 
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the  grass  mat,  tumble  on  his  broad  nose,  coral-tipped, 
pick  himself  up  and  try  again. 

“You’d  never  think  he  would  grow  up  to  be  a  royal 
tiger,”  Rewa  said,  “as  big  as  this  —  ”  and  he  stretched 
his  arms  wide. 

“Twice  as  big  as  that,”  said  Bim,  “perhaps  three 
times  and  one  as  big.” 

“And  when  he  is  that  big,  will  he  eat  us?”  Jal  asked. 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Bim.  “Because  I  mean  to 
train  him  and  tame  him.  He  has  to  do  just  as  I  say; 
don’t  you,  little  tiger?” 

Hearing  their  glad  voices,  Bindi  came  begging  at  the 
window.  He  scratched  on  the  sill  and  peered  in,  trying 
to  squeeze  himself  between  the  bars.  He  opened  his 
mouth  to  call  his  master  in  a  plaintive  mew. 

“No,  Bindi,  you  must  stay  out  unless  you  are  willing 
to  make  friends.  This  is  his  place  now,  because  he’s  the 
littlest.” 

The  cat’s  eyes  turned  yellow-green.  He  dropped  to 
the  veranda  and  ran  around  to  the  back  of  the  house 
where  he  met  the  Jemadar  just  entering.  Bindi, 
brushed,  swift  as  a  thought,  between  the  long  legs  and 
into  the  children’s  room.  Before  anyone  had  realized 
his  presence,  the  cat  made  a  leap.  He  first  slapped  the 
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cub  soundly  on  either  cheek.  Next  he  dug  his  claws 
into  the  striped  back.  Finally,  he  picked  up  the  cub 
by  his  teeth  as  he  would  a  kitten  and  shook  him  hard. 

“You  bad,  bad  cat!”  Bim  shouted.  He  cuffed 
Bindi’s  ears  until  he  dropped  the  cub  who,  whimpering 
and  miaouing,  now  retreated  into  a  corner  behind  the 
grain  sacks,  to  hide  from  this  ferocious  enemy.  But 
Bindi  crouched  ready  for  another  spring.  Whereupon, 
Bim  caught  him  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck,  ran  out  to  the 
veranda  and  flung  him  to  the  ground.  He  returned  to 
pick  up  the  frightened  cub,  who  snarled  and  scratched 
his  hands  and  his  arms. 

“Father!  Mother!”  Bim  shouted.  “He  thinks  I  am 
Bindi.” 

“Drop  him  to  the  mat,  son,”  said  his  father  quietly. 
“Best  not  to  touch  an  animal  while  you  are  angry  or 
while  it  is  frightened  and  cross.  There,  he  will  soon 
be  all  right  again.”  He  pulled  off  Bim’s  turban  and 
threw  it  over  the  snarling  head. 

Jal  was  sobbing.  The  growls,  the  snarls  and  flying 
fur,  the  long  red  scratches  on  Bim’s  arms  were  as  terrify¬ 
ing  as  if  Jal  had  been  hurt  himself. 

“Ha!”  Rewa  exulted.  “Aie!  That  was  a  good  fight, 
but  too  soon  over.”  He  stooped  over  the  cub.  “Why 
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didn’t  you  fight  back?  A  jungle  tiger  could  surely  lick 
a  common  cat,  I  should  hope!” 

Mother  Lakshmi  brought  from  the  kitchen  jars  of 
palm  oil  and  cocoanut  cream  for  Bim’s  scratches. 

“Oh,  Mother,  was  that  the  warning  of  the  pea¬ 
cocks?”  asked  Bim. 

“I  should  not  think  so,  son.  For  now  that  Bindi 
has  really  shown  his  jealousy,  the  way  is  cleared  for 
friendship  between  them.” 

“But  Bindi  should  be  punished  for  this,”  said  Bim 
indignantly.  “Then  he  should  rub  noses  with  the  cub 
and  say  he  is  sorry  and  beg  to  be  forgiven.” 

“That  may  be  asking  a  good  deal  of  cat  nature,”  said 
his  mother,  laughing. 

“Just  as  taming  tiger  nature  may  be  asking  too  much 
of  the  cub  and  of  Bim,”  said  the  Jemadar. 

“Oh,  that  won’t  be  hard.”  Bim  was  confident.  “I 
know  I  can  tame  him.  But  I  will  do  it  with  kindness. 
I’ll  never  never  strike  him.” 

“Aie,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see,”  said  Mother. 
“Now  it  is  time  to  quiet  down  for  sleep,  my  little  men. 
I  should  think  we  had  all  had  enough  excitement  for 
one  day.”  So  she  brought  the  cub  his  bowl  of  milk  and 
took  the  lamp  away. 
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Bim  knew  that  his  mother  and  father  would  keep 
vigil  again  all  through  the  night.  He  meant  to  keep 
vigil  too  to  see  what  it  was  that  the  peacocks  meant. 
But  when  the  cub  began  to  purr  again,  his  eyes  would 
droop  shut. 
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Chapter  VII 


Fire  and  Water 

Bim  was  wakened  by  low  voices  on  the  veranda 
outside  the  window.  Always  a  light  sleeper,  he  was 
instantly  awake.  He  lifted  himself  on  one  elbow,  the 
better  to  hear.  The  fuzzy  ball  by  his  side  whimpered 
and  licked  the  finger  that  Bim  dipped  into  the  milk 
bowl. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked  himself.  Danu  was  certainly 
chattering  his  some-one-is-coming  warning.  Bim  crept 
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to  the  window  to  see  his  father  unbarring  the  gate;  then 
return  to  the  veranda  with  Bukaru. 

Bim  heard  a  rush  of  tumbled  out  words :  Maharajah 

—  forest  on  fire  —  the  Jemadar  wanted  at  the  palace 

—  the  whole  village  might  have  to  flee.  “Suk  says  it  is 
the  working  of  her  curse  —  the  village  gods  are  angry.” 

The  listening  boy  drew  his  arm  across  his  heavy  eyes. 
Was  it  true?  Or  only  the  man’s  silly  fright?  He 
sniffed  the  still  moonlit  night.  Bukaru  was  pointing  off 
toward  the  jungle;  not  the  jungle  nearest  his  home,  but 
that  part  beyond  the  village  where  the  sky  glowed  red. 
Black  smoke  came  rolling  in  clouds,  casting  shadows 
over  the  paddy  fields. 

Now  Bim  heard  his  father  rustling  papers  at  his  desk. 
“I  will  come  back  as  soon  as  I  can,”  he  said  to  Mother 
Lakshmi.  “Let  the  boys  sleep  on.  Sit  on  the  rock  and 
wait  for  me  and  never  stop  praying  for  the  Bapu.  Leave 
the  gate  unbarred.” 

Then  he  and  Bukaru  were  gone. 

Bim  dropped  back  on  his  mat  with  terror  in  his  heart. 
So  this  was  the  warning  of  the  peafowl !  If  the  fire  were 
to  spread,  what,  then,  of  Grandfather  tied  there  with 
strong  creeper  ropes?  Who  would  loose  him?  Who 
save  him?  He  had  a  moment  of  fierce  anger  against 
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Bukaru.  If  the  man  hadn’t  feared  the  tiger  cub,  he 
wouldn’t  have  stirred  up  Suk  to  stir  up  the  whole  vil¬ 
lage  to  send  grandfather  alone  for  tigress  bait.  And 
now  she  had  stirred  up  her  black  old  evil  spirits  to  ask 
Agni  to  send  his  fire. 

Perhaps  the  peacock  was  telling  me  not  to  let  the  fire 
burn  Grandfather,  he  thought.  Noiselessly  the  boy 
rose  and,  without  a  sound,  padded  out  into  the  silvery 
night;  a  night  full  of  strange  sounds  and  smells  and 
terror.  He  heard  the  village  dogs  barking;  he  heard  the 
ghost-bird  screeching. 

It  was  the  work  of  but  an  instant  to  slip  into  the 
kitchen  for  one  of  his  mother’s  vegetable  knives,  slip 
past  the  house  in  the  shadows,  and  so  on  to  the  big 
gate.  His  mother’s  eyes  would  be  closed,  he  knew,  sit¬ 
ting  there  on  the  flat  rock.  And  the  gate  was  unbarred. 
Silently,  ever  so  little,  he  opened  it  and,  as  silently,  ever 
so  little,  closed  it  behind  him  again. 

Now  in  the  bright  moonlight  a  brown  boy  sped 
away,  padding  in  the  dust  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  village,  along  the  road  toward  the  forest. 

“I  am  coming,  Grandfather,”  he  whispered.  “I  can 
run  faster  than  fire.” 

But  he  could  not  run  faster  than  the  wild  things  that 
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were  coming  out  of  the  forest,  driven  by  that  same  glare 
in  the  sky  behind  the  village,  by  that  same  acrid  smell 
as  he. 

Once  inside  the  dark  fringe  of  the  jungle,  he  saw 
them  coming,  the  green  fireball  eyes.  “It’s  a  demon 
monster,”  he  whispered,  panting,  as  he  ran.  But  the 
first  pair  of  green  fiery  eyes  passed  him  by.  And  the 
next  and  the  next.  Little  and  big,  from  rabbits  to  bear, 
they  came  running  from  that  terror  of  fire.  All  Bim’s 
philosophy,  all  his  courage  deserted  him.  He  forgot 
Grandfather’s  “I-am-thy-brother  game.”  He  was  ter¬ 
rified  because  they  were  eyes  in  the  darkness  without 
shapes;  though  when  they  brushed  against  him  they 
were  as  startled  as  he. 

And  then  his  feet  stopped  running  because  the  rutted 
cart  road  inside  the  jungle  seemed  to  come  to  an  end 
in  blackness.  He  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  He 
called:  “Grandfather!”  Aranyani  mocked  him.  His 
own  voice  and  the  echo  voice  terrified  him  as  much  as 
the  darkness,  the  scratching  thorns  and  tripping  vines. 

Suk  knew,  everyone  in  Haripur  knew,  that  spirits 
roamed  among  the  trees  after  dark.  The  boy  remem¬ 
bered  now  all  the  tales  Bukaru  had  told  him.  And  the 
brilliant  moonlight  outside  scarcely  entered  here  at  all. 
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What  if  there  were  cobras  waiting  to  strike  him?  He 
had  a  moment  of  sheer  panic,  as  he  climbed  up  onto  a 
fallen  log. 

And  then  he  smiled  a  sheepish  crooked  smile.  I’m 
not  half  as  brave  as  Rewa  would  be  with  his  gun,  he 
thought.  I’m  as  scary  as  Jal,  as  a  girl!  He  lifted  his 
hot  face  to  the  hot  night  air.  Then  he  saw  a  giant 
tamarind  tree,  with  its  spreading  branches  and  feathery 
leaves.  A  single  gleam  of  moonlight  showed  Bim  where 
his  grandfather  stood,  bound  fast  to  the  great  trunk. 

“It’s  me,  Grandfather;  I’ve  come,”  he  gasped. 

But  to  his  dismay,  his  grandfather  did  not  speak. 
And  when  the  boy  tried  to  find  his  knife  to  cut  the 
binding  fibers,  the  knife  was  gone.  Somewhere,  along 
the  way,  it  had  slipped  from  his  belt.  His  mother’s 
knife,  too. 

In  his  great  trouble,  he  sank  down  at  the  Bapu’s  feet, 
cross-legged.  The  heat  was  stifling.  Not  a  leaf  stirred. 
The  smoke  smarted  his  eyes  and  his  nose.  Afar  off  he 
thought  he  could  hear  a  great  roaring  which  must  be 
the  fire  eating  its  way  through  the  dry  jungle. 

“How  long  will  it  take  to  reach  us,  that  fire?”  he 
asked  himself.  “And  however  shall  I  find  my  mother’s 
knife?” 
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Then  Bim  remembered  the  story  of  how  the  mouse 
rescued  the  lion.  I  suppose  my  teeth  are  as  strong  and 
as  sharp,  he  thought.  So,  standing  up,  he  set  to  work. 
But  the  creeper  ropes  were  thick  and  they  were  strong. 
It  would  take  time  to  bite  through  them.  To  his  relief 
his  grandfather  spoke. 

“Why,  Bhima,  son,  is  it  yourself?  How  is  it  that  you 
are  here?” 

“I  had  to  come,  Grandfather.  The  forest  is  on  fire 
beyond  the  village;  and  I  lost  my  mother’s  knife,  so 
that  I’ve  got  to  bite  your  ropes  away.” 

His  grandfather  said,  “So  that’s  how  it  is!”  He 
sniffed  the  heavy  air.  With  his  eyes  he  tried  to  pierce 
the  thick  canopy  over  his  head.  “So  you  came  to  save 
me,  son?  How?” 

“Like  this.  And  now  I  must  work  fast.”  Bim  began 
in  earnest  to  tear  with  his  strong  white  teeth. 

Grandfather  chuckled.  “You  remind  me  of  the 
story  of  how  the  mouse  rescued  the  lion.” 

“Yes,  and  I  wish  I  had  that  same  mouse  to  help  me, 
now.” 

“But  what  of  the  parents,  son?  Do  they  know  you 
came  away  alone?” 

“Father  went  to  the  palace  because  Bukaru  told  him 
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the  Maharajah  and  all  of  Haripur  might  have  to  run 
away  from  the  fire.  And  Mother  was  sitting  on  the  flat 
rock,  so  she  did  not  see  me  go.” 

“But  if  you  rescue  me,  what  will  Suk  think?  That  I 
lost  my  courage,  or  that  an  evil  spirit  got  the  better  of 
me?  So  then,  more  than  ever,  she  will  demand  that 
your  tiger  be  thrown  back  to  the  jungle.” 

Bim  looked  up  at  the  white  beard  above  his  head. 
His  world  was  suddenly  full  of  troubles.  But  the  fire 
was  certainly  coming  nearer.  He  could  hear  the  ani¬ 
mals  running;  big  ones,  by  the  trembling  of  the  earth. 
Grandfather  heard  too,  and  was  silent. 

The  boy  had  a  thought.  “If  the  jungle  men  knew, 
and  the  saints  in  their  caves,  if  Sri  Krishna  knew,  they 
would  help  me  to  break  these  ropes.” 

“Or  put  out  the  fire,  instead?”  Grandfather’s  shoul¬ 
ders  shook  with  silent  laughter.  “Listen,”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  He  moistened  his  lips.  “It  is  the  season.  The 
wind  has  changed.  Indra  will  soon  send  rain,  I  think; 
perhaps  even  before  you  can  reach  home.  The  village 
will  be  safe.  The  Rajah  need  not  leave.” 

“And  so  will  you  be  safe,  Grandfather,  so  will  you! 
Tomorrow,  I’ll  make  a  thanksgiving  to  the  gods.” 

“I  also.”  said  Grandfather.  He  added.  “Now  go 
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home.  Best  to  let  Suk  find  me  here,  with  the  ropes  still 
tied.  Then  I  shall  have  my  moment  of  victory  over 
her,  and  the  tiger  pet  will  be  safe  with  you.” 

And  though  Bim  protested,  his  grandfather’s  voice 
was  not  to  be  disobeyed.  The  boy  sped  through  the 
jungle,  into  the  clearing,  along  the  forest  road.  When 
he  came  to  the  compound  wall  Bim  opened  the  gate 
ever  so  little,  and  ever  so  little  closed  it  again. 

The  moon  was  veiled,  as  thick  clouds  scudded  across 
it,  so  that  the  shadows  were  deep  as  he  crept  around  the 
house  and  into  the  door  and  dropped  down  on  his  own 
mat.  Afar  off,  when  he  had  stilled  the  blood  thudding 
in  his  ears,  he  heard  a  strange  deep  rumbling,  rushing 
sound.  Rain  coming  down  upon  the  jungle;  rain  hiss¬ 
ing  on  the  fire;  plopping  with  big  drops  onto  the  hard 
packed  earth  out  there  in  the  compound  yard. 

Bim  smiled.  Lighted  by  a  flash  of  Indra’s  fire-in-the- 
sky,  he  saw  his  mother  come  running  in  through  sheets 
of  wet  silver.  He  snuggled  down  beside  his  furry  pet. 
Now  the  Maharajah  and  the  villagers  and  even  Suk 
would  know  that,  with  the  coming  of  the  first  rain,  they 
need  fear  neither  Indra’s  fire  nor  Aranyani’s  wild  beasts. 
If  only  the  rain  would  not  drown  his  grandfather,  tied 
there  to  the  big  tree!  Then  he  slept. 
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When  Bim  wakened  late  the  following  morning,  he 
saw  at  once  that  the  first  rain  was  over.  The  sun  was 
already  shining.  The  cousins  were  out  playing  with 
the  cub  in  one  puddle,  while  two  bulbuls  fluttered  their 
wings  in  another.  A  humming  bird  poised  above  its 
clay  nest  in  the  lime  tree,  under  which  his  father  sat 
making  a  salutation  to  the  lord  of  the  sun  for  the 
coming  of  this  glad  day  of  salvation. 

The  boy  looked  for  his  mother.  Not  in  the  kitchen, 
he  found  her  on  the  veranda  eating  her  breakfast.  At 
work  since  before  dawn,  she  was  already  weary.  She 
drew  the  boy  down  beside  her  and  rested  her  chin  on 
his  tousled  dark  hair.  He  kissed  her  hand.  What 
would  she  say  to  his  tale  of  visiting  Grandfather  during 
the  dark  night?  Would  she  say  he  had  dreamed  it? 
But  he  could  not  tell  her  just  then  because  she  pointed 
off  toward  the  village,  as  a  new  red  glare,  with  flames 
and  smoke,  mounted  up  into  the  blue  bowl  of  sky. 

“What  is  it?”  Bim  asked.  “Is  the  village  on  fire?” 

“I  do  hope  not,”  she  answered,  “unless  Suk  —  ” 

Could  old  Suk  in  her  anger  because  no  tiger  came, 
because  they  had  heard  no  long-drawn  cry  before  the 
kill,  could  she  have  set  fire  to  Haripur? 

“Hush  —  listen.”  Bim  heard  Danu’s  warning  chat- 
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ter,  and  the  pad  pad  of  bare  feet  running  along  the 
road.  Now  Danu  swung  down  from  the  jack-fruit  tree 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  hopping  and  skipping  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  arrive  at  the  gate. 

Bim  ran  after  his  father  to  see  who  it  was  that 
knocked. 

“Oh,  Bukaru,”  cried  Bim,  his  anger  against  the  man 
welling  up,  “why  didn’t  you  come  to  help  my  mother 
and  father  make  the  feast?”  He  stopped  because  Bu¬ 
karu  was  falling  on  the  ground  before  the  Jemadar.  He 
bowed  his  forehead  to  the  earth.  He  took  a  pinch  of 
dust  from  his  master’s  feet.  He  still  panted  from  run¬ 
ning. 

“Rise,  my  good  man;  say  your  say,”  said  the  Jemadar. 

“Oh,  Sahib,  and  Sahiba  too”  —  he  bowed  to  Bim’s 
mother  who  came  to  meet  him,  drawing  her  sari  across 
her  face  —  “now  the  Great  One  be  praised.  The  Bapu 
is  saved  and  old  Suk  is  gone.” 

“Gone?  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  those  flames 
ri  the  sky?”  the  Jemadar  asked. 

“They  have  fired  her  hut.  She  has  escaped  us  — 
gone.” 

“Gone!  You  have  not  committed  violence?” 

“Aie,  no.  Sahib,  though  some  were  ready  to  do  that. 
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For  as  soon  as  the  last  stars  paled  and  the  dawn  flushed, 
all  the  women  began  singing  and  dancing  for  joy  of  our 
deliverance  from  tiger  and  from  fire.  Then  Suk  ran 
to  hide  her  head  in  her  own  house.  The  elders  de¬ 
manded  that  she  come  out  to  them,  to  be  judged. 

“  'Suk!’  they  shouted.  ‘For  three  days  you  have 
plagued  our  peace  and  stolen  our  content:  yet  where 
are  your  devils?’  they  said.” 

Bukaru  dearly  loved  to  tell  a  story  with  his  eyes,  his 
voice,  his  hands;  now  he  continued;  acting  out  the  scene. 

“  ‘For  shame,  evil  woman,  come  out  now,  and  say 
why  your  prophecy  has  failed?’  said  Nandi. 

“  ‘Your  wise  words  are  like  a  puff  of  wind,’  others 
cried.  ‘Your  spells  are  worth  no  more  than  a  handful 
of  chaff.’ 

“And  even  as  they  shouted  outside  her  hut,  she 
escaped.” 

“Escaped?”  asked  Mother. 

“Aie,  Sahiba,  as  we  entered  then,  to  drag  her  out, 
we  saw  the  small  hole  she  had  made  in  the  back  of  her 
mud  wall,  no  bigger  than  this!  The  ground  was  already 
dry.  We  found  no  trace  of  her  feet.  Some  thought 
she  flew  low  like  an  evil  spirit;  others  that  she  took  the 
road  to  the  hill-country.  So  we  fired  her  hut.  And 
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the  headman  shouted  to  the  people  that  her  curses 
would  be  as  empty  of  power  to  harm  as  her  prophecies 
about  the  tigress.  Listen,  they  are  coming.” 

They  could  hear  shouts  of  joy  above  the  rapid  throb¬ 
bing  of  the  drums. 

Bim  jumped  up  and  down  in  his  joy.  “Grandfather 
is  safe;  they  will  bring  him  home  today.” 

Hearing  the  commotion,  Rewa  and  Jal  came  racing 
out  to  ask,  “What  is  happening,  what  is  it,  Bim?” 

“Grandfather  is  soon  coming  home  from  the  forest 
and  everyone  will  come  here  for  the  big  feast,”  he 
shouted.  “Old  Suk  has  run  away.” 

Jal  and  Rewa  both  hopped  up  and  down,  shouting 
too.  Plainly  they  could  all  hear  the  drums  throbbing, 
and  now  there  came  a  great  knocking  on  the  gate. 
“Jemadar  Sahib,  and  Sahiba,”  voices  called. 

Bukaru  ran  to  open  the  gate.  Slowly,  still  winding 
his  turban,  the  Jemadar  followed.  The  boys  ran  back 
to  stand  on  the  veranda  with  the  cub. 

“Long  life  to  the  blessed  Bapu.  Long  life  to  you, 
Jemadar,  kind  Jemadar!”  the  villagers  cried,  bowing; 
“and  blessings  to  Sahiba  and  Bim  sahib.” 

“Us,  too,”  said  Rewa,  beating  his  chest  like  a  small 
baboon.  “We’re  here.” 
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“We’re  here,”  echoed  Jal. 

“Hush  —  listen,”  said  Bim.  “My  father  is  speak- 
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mg. 

“I,  too,  am  very  happy  today,  my  own  people.  These 
three  days  and  nights  have  been  fearful  for  you,  anxious 
and  busy  for  us,  needing  all  our  faith.  Now  let  us  be 
thankful  together  to  the  Lord  of  all  Life,  and  make 
merry.  The  moon  has  waxed  full.  Mother  tiger  failed 
to  come  near,  else  we  would  have  heard  her  voice.  The 
first  rain  has  put  out  the  forest  fire.  More  rains  will 
surely  follow.  Your  crops  will  be  good.  There  will 
be  food  for  your  children,  and  rents  for  the  Maharajah, 
father  of  our  land.” 

They  nodded  their  heads.  “Aie,  it  is  all  true  as  you 
have  said;  the  way  was  hard  but  the  end  is  easy.  So 
come  with  us  now  to  fetch  home  the  good  Bapu.  May 
his  wisdom  be  yours;  may  your  wisdom  be  ours;  may 
you  and  your  son  inherit  greatness.” 

“Enter  then,  good  brothers;  play  and  sing,  while  I 
make  ready.” 

They  needed  no  further  invitation.  Whirling  their 
long  sticks  and  their  handmade  swords,  the  elders  came 
in  through  the  wide-open  gate.  And  after  them  came 
the  singing  men;  and  after  them  the  singing  women; 
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and  then  all  the  rabble  of  singing,  shouting,  dancing 
children. 

Bim’s  father  disappeared  within  the  house.  When 
he  reappeared,  he  wore  his  best  tan  coat  buttoned  to 
the  chin.  He  carried  his  jeweled  sword  which  the 
Rajah  had  given  him.  The  ends  of  his  best  saffron  tur¬ 
ban  were  neatly  tucked  in.  His  brown  mustache  was 
well  combed  and  oiled.  Bim  thought  he  had  never 
looked  so  splendid. 

The  boy  sprang  down  from  the  veranda,  to  throw  his 
arms  around  his  father’s  leg.  “Aie,  take  me  with  you, 
Father.  I  want  to  go  to  help  loose  him.” 

“Me,  too,”  shouted  Rewa. 

“And  take  me  too,”  called  Jal. 

The  Jemadar  hesitated.  “Let  the  wives  and  mothers 
and  all  the  little  ones  stay  here  to  prepare  the  feast.  Let 
only  the  men  come  with  me.”  He  loosed  Bim’s  cling¬ 
ing  hands.  “Take  my  place  here,  son.  Tell  the 
cousins  to  gather  blossoms  to  throw  at  his  feet  when  we 
bring  him  home  again.” 

He  drew  his  curved  blade.  “On,  then,  brothers,” 
he  cried.  “On  to  bring  home  the  brave  Bapu  out  of  the 
jungle.” 
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Chapter  VIII 
The  Christening 

Though  Bim  was  disappointed  at  not  going  to 
the  forest,  there  was  a  lot  to  do.  He  tried  to  be  every¬ 
where  at  once,  for  soon  the  crowd  of  women  and  girls 
fell  into  busy  work  groups.  They  made  a  pleasant  pat¬ 
tern  of  color  in  the  compound;  blue  and  red,  yellow  and 
green. 

Down  by  Rani’s  shed,  one  group  cut  big  banana 
leaves,  which  the  older  girls  piled  neatly  and  sprinkled 
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with  water  to  keep  from  drying  in  the  hot  sun.  Bim 
rushed  down  there  when  he  heard  a  commotion.  The 
cousins  ran  at  his  heels. 

“Your  monkey  is  a  mischief  and  a  thief,”  they  cried. 
“He  spoils  our  feast  plates.” 

It  was  true.  For  no  sooner  piled,  than  Danu  sprang 
down  from  his  high  perch  on  the  wall  to  topple  over 
the  pile,  snatch  out  a  leaf,  and  leap  back  to  safety. 
When  he  had  torn  one  leaf  to  shreds,  back  he  came  for 
another,  so  slyly  and  with  such  cunning  speed  that  no 
one  could  catch  him. 

“Wicked,  bad  Danu!”  Bim  scolded.  But,  after  all, 
he  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  pet  who  sat  holding 
his  hairy  knees,  baring  his  teeth  and  drawing  back  the 
skin  of  his  forehead  to  frighten  away  these  invaders. 
When  he  made  monkey  faces  at  them,  the  girls  made 
faces  back  at  him.  Then  Danu  lost  his  temper,  and 
bided  his  time  to  snatch  at  another  leaf. 

“I  know  what  is  wrong,”  Bim  told  them.  “He 
thinks  if  you  cut  off  the  big  leaves,  no  bananas  will 
grow,  and  he  dearly  loves  the  fruit.  Here!”  The  boy 
broke  a  stalk  of  sugar  cane.  “Give  him  a  nubbin  of 
this,  and  you  will  see  how  quickly  he  can  make  friends.” 

Next,  his  mother  called  him  to  see  to  the  hens.  They 
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were  a  great  bother  to  the  women  who  cooked  the  rice. 
Their  greed  was  quite  as  annoying  as  Danu’s  bad  man¬ 
ners,  for  they  kept  running  up  to  the  open  copper  kettles 
to  steal  beakfuls  of  hot  rice. 

“Shoo!”  cried  the  women.  “Shoo!” 

The  hens  squawked  and  scattered,  airing  out  their 
hot  beaks,  only  to  return,  slipping  in  between  the  full 
skirts,  past  the  bare  brown  feet,  to  grab  another  de¬ 
licious  burning  beakful. 

It  took  all  three  boys  to  shoo  them  down  through  the 
tall  grass  to  a  roost  used  only  during  the  monsoon  rains. 
Once  in,  Bim  locked  the  door.  “There!  Now  the  rice 
cooks  will  have  some  peace.” 

For  the  dozenth  time,  Bim  ran  to  beg  his  mother, 
“When  will  he  come,  my  mother?  When  will  Father 
bring  him?” 

“Soon,  soon.”  She  was  stirring  the  pungent  spiced 
curry.  “Patience,  son;  now  they  will  be  rubbing  him 
with  warm  cocoanut  oil,  I  should  think.  Are  the  flower 
petals  ready?” 

So  Bim  ran  back  to  set  the  cousins  at  climbing  up 
on  the  veranda  for  the  jasmine  blossoms  that  grew  over 
the  thatch.  But  a  few  minutes  later  he  was  back  again, 
pulling  at  her  sari.  “Aie,  my  mother,  I  can’t  wait  to 


know  how  Grandfather  stood  through  the  big  first  rain. 
Why  are  they  so  long  coming?” 

“It  can’t  be  much  longer  now,  son.  The  elders  must 
be  taking  the  dust  of  his  feet.  They  will  make  a  pro¬ 
cession  to  carry  him.  You  will  hear  them  coming  by 
the  drums  and  the  singing.” 

Bim  stopped  still,  to  listen.  “If  only  I  could  hear 
them  now!”  This  last  waiting  was  worst  of  all.  He 
was  quivering  with  impatience. 

“If  only  we  are  ready  when  they  come,”  said  his 
mother,  wearily.  “What  about  the  Krishna  flag,  son? 
You  and  the  cousins  might  cut  a  tall  bamboo  pole  for 
it.  Here  is  a  knife  to  use.” 

So  together  they  cut  a  long  pole,  trimmed  it,  made  a 
slit  and  mounted  the  red  and  white  pennant.  Then 
they  bound  the  pole  to  the  trunk  of  the  slenderest 
banyan  tree  with  a  creeper  rope.  They  looked  up  at  it 
admiringly. 

“Now,  Sri  Krishna  will  come  to  the  feast,”  said 
Rewa. 

“Aie,”  agreed  Jal,  “because  he’s  the  friend  of  birds 
and  cows  and  of  the  forest  people.” 

“And  especially,  of  our  tiger  cub,”  said  Bim.  “Let’s 
go  see  how  he  is.” 
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So  off  they  raced,  for  Mother  had  insisted  that  the 
cub  be  kept  out  of  sight,  safe  in  her  own  room.  On  the 
way,  the  boys  paused  beside  the  women  making  leaf 
trays  of  sweets.  They  all  licked  their  lips.  For,  best 
of  all  the  feast,  they  liked  the  sweets :  cocoanut  and  rice 
balls;  chewy  jaggery  made  of  boiling  sugar  cane. 

“Just  one?”  begged  Bim.  And  the  cousins  echoed 
him.  The  women  smiled  indulgently,  and  pointed  to 
Mother  Lakshmi,  where  she  stood,  looking  off  toward 
the  forest. 

“She  is  listening  in  her  heart,”  said  Bim.  “But  I’m 
certain  she  won’t  mind  if  we  each  take  one  of  each 
kind!  I  don’t  hear  them  yet.” 

Danu  heard  them  first.  He  dropped  his  stick  of  cane 
and  skipped  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  whence  he  began 
screeching  a  welcome. 

Hearing  him,  Bim  ran  to  his  mother,  pointing  to  the 
monkey.  “They  are  coming,  Mother!  They  are  bring¬ 
ing  him!”  The  boy  felt  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 

Hearing  him,  Rewa  and  Jal  began  hopping  up  and 
down.  “They  are  coming!”  they  shouted. 

Then  all  the  children  ran  to  the  gate.  The  women 
stopped  their  work  to  listen.  Yes,  it  was  so.  They,  too, 
could  hear  now  the  quick  beat  of  the  drums,  and  even 
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the  glad  chanting,  the  coming-in-advance  hymn.  As 
the  cousins,  with  Bim,  opened  the  gate,  they  met 
Bukaru  who  had  run  on  ahead  to  tell  the  news.  He 
bade  them  go  back  for  the  basket  of  flower  petals. 

“What  shall  I  do  with  them?”  asked  Rewa. 

“Scatter  them  at  his  feet,”  replied  the  man,  feeling 
deeply  repentant.  “Give  some  to  Jal,  give  handfuls  to 
all  the  children.  Go  out  under  the  neem  tree  to  greet 
him.” 

Now  the  song  of  the  oncoming  men  was  caught  up 
by  the  children  under  the  neem  tree,  and  the  song  of 
the  children  was  caught  up  by  the  women  within  the 
compound  walls. 

Father  of  worlds,  of  all  that  moves  and  stands. 

Thou  art  beginning,  middle,  end,  of  all  creation  .  .  . 

Above  the  cloud  of  amber  dust,  the  children  could 
see  the  shining  curved  sword  of  the  Jemadar  as  he 
waved  it  above  his  head,  dancing  the  wild  dance  of  tri¬ 
umph.  Now  as  men  bore  the  Bapu  in  through  the 
gate,  the  children  ran  before,  showering  him  with 
petals,  scattering  before  him  their  jasmine  blooms, 
yellow  and  white. 

With  hollow  palms  the  drummers  rolled  their  drums, 
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hanging  around  their  necks.  The  pipers  trilled  their 
shrill  flutes;  the  children  shouted  and  the  women  called 
glad  greetings  to  the  smiling  old  man,  riding  on  strong 
shoulders. 

Bim  danced  before  and  around  and  behind  him, 
nearly  beside  himself  with  excitement  and  joy.  And 
when,  at  last,  the  men  laid  down  their  light  burden  on 
the  rope  bed  of  the  veranda,  Bim  threw  his  arms  around 
his  grandfather’s  neck  and  held  him  tight.  His  throat 
felt  choked  and  his  eyes  stung  with  tears. 

He  was  relieved  that  just  then  Bindi,  tied  to  a  rope 
on  the  veranda,  made  frantic  lunges  at  the  Bapu  to  lick 
his  face.  And  there  came  Danu,  chattering  with  his 
own  monkey  excitement,  to  leap  onto  the  Bapu’s  shoul¬ 
der.  The  boy  and  his  cousins  and  the  pets  sat  as  close 
to  him  as  they  could  squeeze. 

And  now  came  Bukaru,  shamefaced,  to  take  the  dust 
of  his  feet.  “Suk  will  never  defy  you  again,  sir,”  said 
the  man.  “She  and  her  host  of  evil  spirits  have  been 
swept  out;  I  saw  to  that!” 

“Aie,”  said  the  Bapu,  his  eyes  crinkling,  “and  may 
the  sting  of  her  poison  turn  to  honey  in  all  our  mouths. 
Yes,  brother,  we  will  all  feel  more  united  after  our  feast 
together  this  day.” 


Now  came  Mother  Lakshmi,  with  water  to  wash  his 
face  and  his  feet. 

“Though  the  warm  rain  of  Indra  saw  to  my  cleans¬ 
ing/’  he  told  her,  smiling. 

“Aie,  Father,”  she  whispered,  “praise  to  the  Shining 
One,  the  fire  of  Agni  spared  you  and  the  village,  too. 
But  see,  Bim,  how  the  ropes  bound  his  poor  swollen 
limbs.  And  see  how  sunken  are  his  thin  cheeks.” 

At  that,  Bim  gulped  and  stole  away,  inside  his 
mother’s  room,  to  tell  Sri  Krishna  about  his  grand¬ 
father’s  homecoming  and  to  thank  him  with  all  his 
heart  for  saving  him  from  fire  and  jungle  beasts  and 
drenching  rain  and  Suk’s  evil  curses. 

Then  Bukaru  came,  with  orders  from  Bim’s  father. 
“You  are  to  dress  in  the  new  jodhpur  trousers,  little 
sahib,  and  the  green  silk  turban,  just  as  though  you  were 
to  go  to  the  palace.” 

And  though  Bim  protested,  it  did  no  good.  He  was 
firmly  taken  in  hand.  “You  must  look  like  a  young 
prince  today,”  the  man  told  him,  with  deep  excitement. 

“But  the  tiger  cub  is  the  prince,”  Bim  objected. 

Bukaru  made  a  wry  face.  “He  may  be  prince  of  the 
forest  where  he  belongs,  but  you  are  prince  of  our  vil- 
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lage.”  So  Bim  had  to  submit,  and  they  both  hurried 
as  fast  as  they  could  so  as  not  to  miss  anything. 

The  boy  was  glad  that,  through  the  window,  he 
could  watch  his  grandfather  lying  at  ease  on  his  veranda 
couch,  sipping  a  bowl  of  warm  milk  and  honey,  the  cub 
playing  at  his  feet.  The  tigerlet  felt  quite  at  home  and 
happy  with  him.  Rewa  and  Jal  kept  close  by  his  side, 
showing  off  the  cub’s  new  tricks.  Grandfather  said  it 
really  had  grown  surprisingly  big  during  these  two  days. 

“Weren’t  you  afraid  without  a  gun?”  asked  Rewa. 

“Of  course  he  wasn’t  afraid,”  Bim  called  indignantly. 
“Were  you,  Grandfather?” 

“Afraid?  Little  one,  the  forest  is  hardly  the  place 
for  fear  or  for  your  black  fire  sticks.  Fear  makes  an  odor, 
remember?  The  free  people  would  have  sniffed  me 
out,  crunched  my  bones,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do  with 
an  enemy.  It  is  the  animal  way.  No,  for  all  I  saw 
their  eyes  glowing  like  lanterns  through  the  nights,  I 
made  them  know  that  I  was  their  friend.  When  I 
spoke  to  them,  each  in  turn,  they  answered  me:  the 
lion  and  the  shy  sambhur  were  both  my  friend.” 

“Mine,  too,”  called  Bim.  “They  were  glad  the  forest 
gave  me  a  tiger  for  a  birthday  gift.” 


"He’s  mine,  too,”  said  Rewa  quickly. 

"Mine,  too,”  echoed  Jal. 

"Aie,  he  belongs  to  all  Haripur,”  said  Grandfather. 
“And,  today,  he  must  be  given  a  new  name.” 

“What  new  name?  Tell  me  what,”  they  each 
begged  in  turn. 

"Aie,  aie,  all  in  good  time.” 

“Come  in,  now,  little  sahibs,”  called  Bukaru  to  the 
cousins,  as  he  tucked  in  the  end  of  Bim’s  green  turban. 
“Today,  you  must  look  like  little  princes  too.” 

“Yes,  it’s  your  turn  now,”  Bim  called,  as  he  ran  out 
through  the  front  room.  There  he  stopped  in  surprise 
to  see  his  father  seated  at  his  desk.  He  seemed  to  be 
writing  with  a  sharp  pointed  tool  on  a  piece  of  silver. 
Beside  him  lay  a  long  leather  band. 

“What  are  you  doing,  Father?” 

“Something  for  your  grandfather,  a  secret  you  will 
soon  know.”  His  father  looked  up,  smiling  first  at  Bim, 
then  at  Bukaru.  “He  looks  quite  a  prince,  this  small 
wild-beast  tamer.” 

Bukaru  nodded.  “There,  now,”  his  voice  was  cross 
and  gruff.  “Run  first  to  greet  your  mother;  she  will 
want  to  see  you.”  Bim  knew  the  man  was  cross  because 
secretly  he  was  proud. 
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So  the  boy  ran  to  the  kitchen,  ducking  through  the 
crowd  of  women,  finishing  last-minute  cooking  of 
chapati  cakes.  His  mother  looked  at  him,  astonished. 
She  pinched  his  cheeks,  and  held  him  off  at  arm’s  length 
to  admire  him.  He  heard  the  tinkle  of  her  best  silver 
bracelets,  and  caught  the  sheen  of  her  best  yellow  sari. 
He  thought,  How  beautiful  my  mother  is! 

The  women  drew  back,  smiling  and  nodding.  Some 
who  had  only  girls  were  envious. 

“You  do  look  like  a  princeling,”  his  mother  said. 
His  jodhpur  trousers  were  of  white  silk,  very  white  in¬ 
deed,  above  his  bare  brown  feet.  His  knee-length 
coat  of  light-tan  cotton  was  buttoned  to  his  neck,  like 
his  father’s.  His  smooth-folded  turban  hid  his  black 
hair,  well  combed  and  oiled.  Sparkling  lights  danced 
in  his  limpid  brown  eyes.  For,  surely,  this  was  the  hap¬ 
piest  day  of  his  life. 

His  mother  smiled  above  his  head  at  the  women. 
“It  is  not  these  fine  clothes  that  make  a  fine  man,”  she 
said.  “No,  it  is  the  shining  of  his  heart  through  the 
windows  of  his  eyes.  It  is  this  eye-light  that  will  make 
him  friendly  with  all  men  and  with  all  creatures  every¬ 
where;  aie,  even  with  a  helpless  jungle  kitten,  aban¬ 
doned  by  its  young  mother.” 
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They  all  nodded,  looking  foolish  and  ashamed.  If 
only  they  had  not  listened  to  old  Suk,  who  was  so  cer¬ 
tain  that  either  one  of  their  children  or  the  Bapu  must 
give  his  life  for  that  gift  of  the  tiger  cub. 

“But  praise  be  to  Vishnu,  Lord  of  Life,  all  has  ended 
happily  for  him  and  for  us,”  said  the  wife  of  Nandi. 
“The  gods  spared  us  all  from  forest  fire  and  tiger  fang. 
They  ask  us,  now,  to  honor  your  brave  son.” 

“Aie,  it  is  so,”  they  chorused. 

“May  your  son  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father’s 
father,”  they  murmured. 

“Hark!”  said  Bim,  to  hide  his  embarrassment. 
“They  are  beginning.  Now  we  must  go  to  join  the 
procession.” 

He  darted  away,  around  the  house  to  the  veranda, 
where  the  musicians  were  tuning  up  with  little  shrill 
trills  and  running  scales.  Now,  as  the  Jemadar  came 
out  to  join  his  father,  everyone  agreed  that  it  was  high 
time  for  the  festival  to  begin.  Bim  smiled  at  his  grand¬ 
father  who  was  clothed  in  snowy  white  turban,  shirt 
and  dhoti. 

Leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  son,  and  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  son’s  son,  the  Bapu  limped  slowly  down  to  the 
banyan  tree,  followed  by  nearly  every  man,  woman  and 
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child  of  Haripur,  crowded  within  the  compound  walls. 
To  Jal’s  envy,  and  to  his  proud  delight,  Rewa  was 
allowed  to  carry  the  tiger  cub. 

When  Bim  and  his  cousins  were  seated  with  the 
Bapu  and  the  Jemadar  and  the  cub  on  the  grass  mat, 
under  the  cool  dark  shade  of  the  banyan,  the  musicians 
swung  into  a  hymn.  The  people  sat  on  the  ground, 
each  in  his  own  caste  group,  swaying  and  singing  too, 
or  clapping  the  beat.  Then  Nandi  bowed  before  the 
Bapu,  presenting  him  with  a  brass  tray.  Bim’s  eyes 
opened  wide,  for  on  the  tray  he  saw  a  silver  pendant 
hung  on  a  long  leather  band. 

Everyone  hushed  as  the  Bapu  began  to  speak.  “My 
brothers,  as  it  is  written  in  our  sacred  books,  let  us  in¬ 
itiate  this  new  little  jungle  brother  into  our  family,  by 
means  of  the  nama-karana  —  the  new  name  giving.  It 
came  to  me  there  in  the  forest  that  the  new  name  will 
bind  together  the  royal  tiger  and  the  son  of  my  son.” 

The  Bapu  lifted  the  cub  by  the  loose  scruff  of  his 
neck  for  all  to  see.  The  little  fellow  yawned  and 
stretched,  squirmed  and  mewed  and  spat.  Then  he 
held  his  head  on  one  side,  regarding  all  the  throng  of 
people  with  friendly  blue  eyes.  They  could  see  for 
themselves  how  little  and  helpless  and  appealing  he 
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was.  Just  a  baby  jungle  kitten,  soft  and  harmless.  A 
murmur  of  pleased  admiration  swept  through  the 
groups  as  cub  and  Bapu  touched  noses,  and  then  rubbed 
cheeks  together.  The  cub  nestled  on  his  shoulder  in 
perfect  content.  Jal  put  up  his  small  hand  to  stroke 
it.  Rewa  stroked  it  too,  and  then  Bim,  his  heart  swell¬ 
ing  with  pride  under  his  tight-buttoned  coat. 

The  Bapu  continued:  “All  the  jungle  men  and  the 
holy  men,  living  in  the  kingdom  of  the  big  forest,  are 
happy  today  because  the  jungle  has  given  us  its  prince 
to  be  our  brother  and  friend.  In  turn,  they  ask  you  to 
be  brother  and  friend  to  all  creatures,  wild  and  tame, 
large  and  small;  to  be  fearless  and  harmless,  even  as  you 
would  be  unharmed.” 

He  put  the  cub  into  Bim’s  hands,  and  lifted  up  the 
leather  band  which  he  fastened  around  the  tawny  neck. 
“This  name  charm  is  to  mark  him  as  your  brother, 
Bhima,  son.  It  bears  in  Hindi  writing  the  new  name 
which,  from  today,  is  Heera,  prince  of  the  forest,  dia¬ 
mond  soul,  jewel  of  our  village;  aie,  of  the  lord’s  vil¬ 
lage.” 

“Aie,  he  is  prince  of  our  lord’s  village!”  Many  voices 
murmured  it.  Some  were  pleased;  others  were  doubt¬ 
ful.  Bukaru  spat  betel  juice.  He  would  rather  have 
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Bim  for  a  prince  without  his  tiger.  But  the  Bapu  was 
speaking  to  Bim. 

“May  the  name  bind  him  to  you,  animal  kingdom 
to  human,  and,  with  him,  all  that  lives  in  all  this  wide 
universe.” 

“Yes,  Grandfather,”  said  Bim.  “It  is  binding  us  to¬ 
gether  now.” 

“Only  this  I  must  warn,  little  son.  Until  you  have 
tamed  his  wild  nature,  he  must  learn  to  give  you  willing 
obedience,  even  as  you  give  willing  obedience  to  your 
parents.” 

“Aie,  Grandfather,  I  will;  we  will,”  Bim  promised. 

“Well,  then,  may  joy  and  deep  knowledge  come  to 
you  both  from  this  new  brotherhood.” 

“Aie,  aie!”  murmured  the  elders.  “And  may  the 
lords  of  creation  smile  upon  you.” 

“As  I  am  certain  they  are  smiling  upon  you,”  said  the 
Bapu,  his  eyes  twinkling,  “for  they  see  how  foolish  you 
were  to  fear  Suk’s  devils.  Yes,  brothers,  since  her 
prophecies  of  evil  were  all  unreal,  why  fear  them?” 

“That’s  so,  Bapuji,  that  is  so.”  All  the  same,  they 
looked  behind  them  hurriedly,  and  hoped  that  the 
monkey  and  the  cat  would  attract  any  evil  spirits  that 
might  be  lurking  near. 
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“So,  peace  now,”  Grandfather  concluded.  “Peace 
to  you  of  Haripur;  peace  to  all  beings  in  all  worlds!” 

And  all  the  people  murmured  after  him,  “Santi, 
peace.” 

Then  the  drums  rolled,  the  pipers  piped,  the  people 
broke  into  song.  Everyone  rose  and  began  to  dance  as 
the  Bapu  led  them  in  the  hymn  to  Vishnu: 

Now  sing  we  praise  to  Vishnu,  Lord  of  heaven, 
Vishnu,  light-brin ger,  who  props  up  the  sky, 

And  in  three  paces  strides  around  the  globe, 

And  in  three  steps  he  girdles  all  the  worlds. 

Within  thy  three-extended  footsteps,  Lord, 

All  living  creatures  have  their  habitation; 

In  forest  jungles  run  the  free  wild  beasts, 

In  villages  a  million,  million  men. 

Now  send  again  thy  Krishna  down  to  earth, 

Send  Krishna  back  to  Brindaban, 

To  teach  us  brotherhood  of  man  to  man, 

To  teach  us  brotherhood  of  man  to  beast. 

So  went  the  endless  verses  of  the  hymn.  And  now, 
as  they  returned,  each  one  stooped  to  bow  to  the  Bapu, 
to  take  the  dust  of  his  feet.  And  the  brave  ones  paused 
to  stroke  the  cub’s  soft  striped  back.  For  the  tiger’s 
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head  was  buried  deep  in  Grandfather’s  arm,  terrified  by 
the  shrill  flutes.  How  daring  it  made  them  all  feel! 
How  full  of  laughter!  And  how  hungry,  as  they  sat 
down  at  last  to  begin  the  feast! 

Now  the  banana-leaf  plates  were  heaped  with 
mounds  of  rice,  with  good  vegetables  and  spiced  curry 
sauce,  with  spiced  mangoes  and  crisp  round  chapatis, 
and  sweetmeats,  best  of  all.  If  stomachs  had  long  been 
empty,  that  was  forgotten  in  the  plenty  of  the  feast. 

But  Bim  had  scarcely  started  to  eat  before  he  thought 
of  his  pets.  The  cub,  of  course,  must  lick  up  his  first 
taste  of  warm  rice  soup,  as  every  Indian  baby  on  his 
name-giving  day.  Then  the  boy  ran  to  the  veranda  to 
find  Bindi  and  Danu  trying  to  console  each  other,  both 
tied  fast  out  of  mischief,  both  feeling  forlorn  and  left 
out. 

“See!”  Bim  cried.  “I’ve  brought  you  a  bowl  of  good 
rice  and  milk,  Bindi;  and  you,  Danu,  a  big  ripe  ba¬ 
nana.” 

He  even  remembered  to  carry  a  plate  of  rice  to  Rani, 
and  left  another  in  the  tall  grass  for  the  chickens,  glad 
to  be  let  out  of  the  coop;  still  another,  he  left  for  the 
birds  on  the  flat  rock  under  the  singing  tree.  It  was 
true,  as  Grandfather  had  said,  that  all  the  beings  in  his 
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world  were  happy  this  glad  day,  and  at  peace,  just  be¬ 
cause  of  Heera. 

For  Bim  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  how  all  the 
elders  had  dared  to  touch  the  little  striped  one.  And 
most  of  the  village  men,  excepting  only  Bukaru. 

As  the  boy  returned  to  the  feast  he  said  to  Narada, 
Bukaru’s  herdboy  son,  “Now  that  Suk  is  gone,  surely 
your  father  won’t  listen  any  longer  to  those  foolish 
fears.  Surely  he  will  make  friends  with  my  cub.” 

“Aie,”  said  Narada,  laughing,  “my  father’s  even 
afraid  of  the  caged  tigers  in  the  Maharajah’s  garden! 
Come  here,  little  sister,”  he  called.  “You  touch  the 
cub,  Kamala.” 

A  shy  slim  girl  ran  forward.  Her  brown  eyes  smiled 
at  Bim.  “Aie,  I  will  touch  the  baby  tiger,”  she  agreed, 
patting  the  furry  head. 

Bukaru  stode  up,  his  lips  whitening.  “Stay  back 
from  that  wild  beast,”  he  shouted.  “Do  you  want  to 
be  eaten  alive?” 

All  the  same,  for  Bim,  Bukaru  was  the  one  dark 
shadow  on  this  radiant  day. 
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Chapter  IX 
Doctor  Bindi 

A  FEW  DAYS  AFTER  THE  BIG  FEAST,  BuKARU  BROUGHT 

a  message  to  Bim’s  mother.  Her  sister  Savitri  had  sent 
word  by  the  pedlar,  Mahmud,  journeying  from  Ram- 
pur  village  to  Haripur  village,  to  ask  Bukaru  to  bring 
home  her  sons. 

It  was  early  morning.  Through  the  window  of  their 
room  the  three  boys  heard  Bukaru  relay  the  message. 
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Jal  gave  a  shout  of  joy.  “Today,  I  shall  see  my 
mother!” 

Rewa  looked  down  at  the  cub,  playing  beside  him. 
“Aie,  Bim,  let  me  take  Heera  home  with  me.  I  could 
show  him  to  my  mother,  and  he  could  play  with  my 
dog.” 

“No,”  said  Bim  quickly.  “Your  fierce  old  dog 
wouldn’t  like  Heera;  he  might  even  kill  him.  And  your 
mother  might  be  frightened  to  let  you  sleep  with  a  real 
live  jungle  tiger.” 

“She  wouldn’t.  And  Moti  wouldn’t  kill  him, 
either.”  Rewa  was  indignant. 

Bim  snatched  up  his  pet.  “You  shan’t  have  him,” 
he  said.  “He’s  the  gift  of  the  forest  to  me.  He’s  going 
to  live  with  me  forever  and  ever.  Your  Moti  would 
fight  him  because  he  fights  everything.” 

“He  wouldn’t,  I  say;  he  doesn’t!”  Rewa  shouted. 
“Well,  then,  so  does  your  own  cat  fight  him.  Bindi 
and  Danu  both  hate  him.  And  the  cub’s  as  much  mine 
as  yours.” 

The  curtain  lifted  and  Mother  Lakshmi  stood  in  the 
doorway,  her  eyes  wide  and  pained.  “Why,  Bhima 
son,  would  you  quarrel  with  your  cousin  just  as  he  is 
leaving?”  Her  voice  was  sharp  with  reproof. 
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“Well,  but  he  can’t  take  Heera  with  him,  Mother. 
Because  I  won’t  let  him.”  Bim’s  voice  was  a  wail. 

“Well,  then,  I’ll  stay  on  and  play  with  him  here,” 
said  Rewa.  “Why  does  my  mother  want  me  to  come 
home?  Jal  can  go.” 

“Your  father  is  soon  to  arrive  home,  Rewa.  But,  of 
course  —  ” 

“Aie,  so  my  father  is  coming  home  from  Khyber 
Pass.  Well,  then,  he’s  going  to  bring  me  a  gun,  and 
I  shall  get  me  a  tiger  soon,  a  big  one;  you’ll  see.” 

“And  he’ll  bring  me  a  present,  too,”  cried  Jal.  “He 
always  does.  Yes,  do  let  us  start  home  at  once.”  He 
ran  to  throw  his  arms  around  his  aunt. 

“Yes,  you  shall  start,  little  brother,  the  moment  that 
Rani  is  milked,  faces  washed,  teeth  scrubbed,  prayers 
said,  breakfast  eaten.”  She  said  it  like  a  singsong  chant, 
her  eyes  shining  with  laughter.  She  held  out  her  hands 
to  them,  all  three.  “See,  you  may  eat  breakfast  on  the 
veranda,  with  Rewa  and  Jal  taking  turns  holding  the 
cub.  And  you  must  both  come  to  visit  us  again.  Then 
you  shall  see  how  Heera  grows.” 

So  peace  was  restored.  They  raced  each  other 
through  oblations,  prayers,  breakfast.  Rewa  could  not 
resist  sharing  some  of  his  with  the  cub. 
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“My  mother  says  he  shouldn’t  have  bread  yet,”  Bim 
reproved  him.  “It’s  not  good  for  him;  is  it,  Bukaru?” 
For  just  then  the  man  brought  up  Meta  to  harness  to 
the  cart. 

Bukaru  rolled  his  eyes  as  he  looked  down  at  the 
whimpering  yellow  kitten.  “Oh,  I  suppose  a  little 
won’t  hurt  him,  if  he  wants  it.”  It  was  that  way  with 
all  Indian  babies.  They  got  what  they  wanted  or  cried 
for. 

“Of  course  he  wants  it,  and  he  wants  me  to  feed  him; 
don’t  you,  little  striped  one?”  Rewa  bent  over  him. 

Bim  snatched  the  bread  away.  Rewa  as  promptly 
grabbed  it  back  and  stuffed  it  into  the  big  wide-open 
pink  mouth.  Bukaru  pulled  out  from  his  dhoti  some 
little  brown  seeds  which  he  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  bread 
and  gave  to  the  cub. 

“There,”  he  said.  “That’s  to  ward  off  evil  spirits 
from  him.” 

Bim  was  scarlet  with  anger.  “No  one  should  feed 
him  but  my  mother.  She  said  so.”  He  picked  up  the 
cub  and  ran  with  it  to  the  kitchen,  where  his  mother 
was  ready  with  warm  rice-milk  and  honey.  “Heera’s 
had  no  evil  spirit,  Mother,  has  he?” 

“Hush  —  child,  of  course  not.” 
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“But  Bukaru  said  so.” 

The  man  looked  sheepish  as  he  clicked  his  tongue. 
“I  was  only  thinking  to  ward  off  —  ” 

“He  who  looks  for  evil  finds  it,”  Mother  reminded 
him.  “But  who  could  find  anything  but  a  good  jungle 
spirit  in  this  small  hungry  bundle  of  soft  clean  fur?” 
And  the  cub  purred  its  thanks  as  she  dipped  her  finger, 
back  and  forth,  from  milk  bowl  to  pink  mouth. 

When  the  bowl  was  empty,  Bukaru  caught  each  of 
the  cousins  and  swung  them  up  over  the  high  cart  sides. 
That  made  Jal  gurgle  with  delight.  There  was  just 
room  for  them  both  to  sit,  squeezed  beside  the  driver. 
Mother  handed  up  their  two  bundles  of  clothing.  She 
added  a  pot  of  curry  sauce  and  a  tray  of  sweets  left  from 
the  feast.  Jal  was  taking  to  his  mother  a  necklace  of 
jungle  beads,  red  and  black;  and  Rewa  still  had  his  two 
praying  mantises  in  a  woven  basket. 

Amid  the  shouting  of  good-byes,  Bukaru  clicked  to 
Meta  to  be  off.  The  big  wheels  creaked  as  the  cart 
rolled  out  of  the  gate.  Bim  and  Danu  ran  out  under 
the  neem  tree  to  wave,  until  they  were  hidden  in  a 
golden  cloud. 

Then  the  boy  shuffled  slowly  back  into  the  com¬ 
pound  and  shut  the  gate.  How  queerly  empty  it 
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seemed.  If  only  his  father  hadn’t  gone  off  so  early, 
today,  to  the  Rajah’s  palace  beyond  the  village.  If 
only  his  grandfather  hadn’t  gone  away.  He  had  set  off 
yesterday,  tall  and  unbent  and  smiling,  up  the  road  to 
visit  the  hill  villages  beyond  Haripur,  to  tell  them  the 
story  of  Heera,  to  warn  them  against  the  foolish  super¬ 
stitions  of  Suk,  to  give  them  lessons  in  flute  playing,  to 
read  to  them  from  the  sacred  scriptures,  to  ask  them 
conundrums.  Some  day,  Bim  hoped,  he  might  be  in¬ 
vited  to  go  along  with  him,  but,  of  course,  just  now, 
he  couldn’t  leave  Heera.  He  had  to  tame  him  and 
train  him. 

Since  the  cub  seemed  to  be  moping  and  drowsy,  Bim 
put  him  down  on  the  flat  rock.  Danu  moped  too. 
Bindi  miaoued  disconsolately  from  the  wall.  Bim 
sidled  around  the  house  and  looked  in  through  the 
kitchen  doorway.  His  mother  glanced  up  from  her 
spinning  wheel.  Bim  watched  her  twisting  the  cotton 
fluff  into  thread.  He  knew  how  to  spin,  too,  only,  since 
the  cousins’  visit,  and  Heera’s  advent,  he  had  been  much 
too  busy.  Now  he  listened  to  the  low  whirring. 

“My  mother,  where  is  Khyber  Pass?” 

Her  hand  paused.  “Far  away  in  the  big  hills  — 
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toward  the  sunset.  It  is  from  there  that  the  ducks  come 
flying  when  the  paddy  is  green.”  She  smiled  at  him. 

“Will  Rewa  have  to  be  a  soldier  like  his  father  when 
he  grows  big?” 

“I  suppose  he  will.” 

“Does  every  boy  in  all  India  have  to  be  what  his 
father  is?” 

“Of  course.  How  else  would  the  village  work  get 
done?” 

“But  why  must  I  do  what  my  father  does  when  I 
don’t  want  to?” 

“Why,  it  is  the  custom,  son.”  His  mother’s  eyes 
were  big  with  surprise  that  he  should  even  ask.  “A 
child’s  future  is  written  on  the  forehead  at  birth  by  the 
gods.  He  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father.  You 
know  that.” 

“But  I  want  to  be  like  Grandfather;  sometimes  live 
in  the  jungle  and  sometimes  walk  about  among  the 
villages,  reciting  the  Vedas.  And  I  don’t  want  to  be  a 
servant  of  the  Maharajah,  like  Father,  and  collect  the 
rents.” 

“Why  not,  son?” 

“I  don’t  like  him,  that  Rajah.” 
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“Hush  —  child!”  His  mother  glanced  behind  her 
as  if  the  brass  pots  had  ears.  “How  can  you  speak  such 
nonsense?” 

“But  he’s  not  good  to  his  animals,  Mother,  the  wild 
ones.  Bukaru’s  son  told  me.  He  not  only  keeps  them 
shut  up  in  wooden  prisons  but,  sometimes,  he  makes 
them  fight  each  other.  Narada  says  that  a  tiger  must 
fight  an  elephant;  or  a  lion  a  python.  And  one  beast 
must  kill  the  other,  just  to  please  the  Rajah.” 

His  mother’s  eyes  widened.  “Is  that  why  you  don’t 
like  to  go  with  your  father  to  visit  the  menagerie?” 

Bim  nodded.  “And,  now,  that  I  have  a  real  live  tiger 
of  my  own,  I  shall  begin  my  own  wild  menagerie. 
Only  I  won’t  shut  them  up  in  too-small  houses.  I’ll 
train  them  and  I’ll  tame  them.” 

His  mother  threw  up  her  hands.  “Better  be  content 
with  one  beast,  until  you  see  whether  you  are  strong 
enough  and  gentle  enough  and  wise  enough  to  tame 
a  jungle  brother.  Obedience  is  a  hard  lesson  to  some; 
self-control  is  still  harder.” 

“Aie,  I’ll  have  no  trouble.”  Bim  was  confident. 

“And  I  shouldn’t  want  you  to  like  jungle  brothers 
better  than  people,  Bim.  I’m  sure  you  will  miss  the 
cousins.  For  the  first  time,  you  have  really  enjoyed 
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playing  together.  Perhaps  they  will  come  soon  again. 
Or  your  father  may  let  you  go  to  spend  a  day  with  them, 
now  and  then.” 

"Oh,  I  couldn’t  leave  my  tiger,”  Bim  said  quickly. 
"But  I  might  go  to  see  the  village  children  and  take 
Heera  with  me,  and  Danu  and  Bindi  too,  if  only  they 
would  be  friendly  with  him.” 

“Yes,  I  promised  the  mothers  that  you  might  go  at 
harvest  time.  I  want  you  to  see  how  well  the  boys  help 
their  parents  in  the  paddy.” 

"Aie!”  Bim  knew  well  enough  how  hard  the  boys 
worked  to  help  earn  the  family  food.  The  potter’s  son 
dug  clay  and  turned  the  wheel;  the  carpenter’s  son 
whittled  spokes  for  wheels;  the  blacksmith’s  son  blew 
up  the  fire  and  helped  forge  a  plow;  boys  and  girls, 
younger  than  Jal,  tended  goats  and  cows  and  buffaloes; 
every  village  boy  worked  from  dawn  to  dark.  But  then, 
they  had  no  books,  while  Bim  had.  Many  were  not 
sorry  that  the  nearest  school  was  miles  away.  For  Bim 
knew  that  learning  to  read  was  work  too,  though  pleas¬ 
ant  work;  and  learning  to  write  with  a  reed  pen  and  ink 
was  still  harder;  and  learning  to  count  long  sums  hardest 
of  all. 

But  this  day  Bim  had  not  his  usual  thirst  for  knowl- 
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edge.  After  all  the  excitement  of  the  last  days,  he  did 
not  feel  like  settling  down  to  drone  his  lessons.  It  was 
pleasanter  chatting  to  his  mother.  As  he  looked  at  her 
now,  she  seemed  different  from  the  village  mothers; 
wiser  and  more  understanding.  “But  that  is  because  of 
Grandfather,”  Bim  told  himself,  certain  that  no  one  in 
Haripur,  no  one  in  all  India,  had  so  wonderful  a  grand¬ 
father  as  he. 

When  his  mother  bent  her  beautiful  face  again  over 
her  loom,  he  wandered  back  to  the  singing  tree,  and 
lay  down  on  the  rock  to  play  with  the  cub.  But  Heera 
whined  and  snapped,  his  claws  too  sharp  for  comfort. 
He  twisted  and  squirmed,  as  if  in  pain. 

Down  from  the  lime  tree  swung  Danu,  muttering  to 
himself,  as  he  perched  on  Bim’s  shoulders,  holding  fast 
to  the  boy’s  neck  with  both  hairy  arms. 

“I  do  wish  you’d  feel  like  making  friends  with 
Heera,”  Bim  told  him.  The  boy  had  a  way  of  whisper¬ 
ing  to  Danu  which  greatly  pleased  the  monkey.  Danu 
listened  intently,  then  replied  in  a  series  of  low  squeaks 
and  soft  jabbers.  Now  the  small  wizened  face  grew 
thoughtful  as  he  regarded  the  jungle  creature  squirm¬ 
ing  beside  his  master.  Reaching  down  one  long  arm, 
Danu  began  stroking  the  thick  soft  white  fur  covering 
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the  stomach,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth.  The  cub 
stopped  whining  and  drowsed  off  to  sleep. 

Remembering  the  many  times  that  Danu  had  yanked 
out  Bindi’s  gray  fur  in  handfuls,  Bim  could  not  but 
think  this  a  very  friendly  gesture,  indeed. 

“Good  Danu.  For  this  you  shall  have  a  big  sweet.  I 
thought  you  could  make  friends,  you  two.  See,  now 
you  are  ahead  of  Bindi.” 

“Miaou.”  It  was  a  wistful  meek  little  cry  that  Bim 
heard,  followed  by  a  leap  to  the  rock.  With  a  sniff  at 
the  sleeping  cub,  Bindi  turned  round  and  round,  finally 
circling  into  a  perfect  ball  in  Bim’s  lap. 

The  cat  purred  in  bliss  and  shut  fast  its  yellow  eyes. 
“Now  that  those  noisy  boys  have  gone  off  with  Meta, 
and  the  wild  thing  is  asleep,”  he  seemed  to  say,  “at  last, 
I  can  have  you  all  to  myself,  my  master.” 

“I  do  believe  you  feel  more  friendly  with  Heera, 
too,”  Bim  told  him,  stroking  the  gray  back  from  the 
coral  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  long  plumy  tail. 

Bim  had  noticed  that  Bindi  no  longer  spat  at  the  cub, 
and  that  he  would  rub  against  his  young  master’s  legs, 
even  when  he  held  Heera  in  his  arms.  “You  must  be¬ 
come  good  brothers  now,  just  as  Danu  has.  Danu  can 
put  the  cub  to  sleep.  What  can  you  do  for  him?” 
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The  cat’s  ears  twitched.  He  opened  his  eyes,  then 
his  mouth,  but  he  made  no  sound.  His  yellow  eyes 
looked  adoringly  up  into  Bim’s  big  brown  ones. 

“Your  trouble  is,  Bindi,  that  you  would  like  to  make 
friends  with  Heera,  but  you  don’t  quite  know  how  to, 
without  losing  your  dignity  as  his  former  enemy;  isn’t 
that  it?” 

The  cat  reached  up  one  paw  to  lay  across  Bim’s  face. 
His  pink  tongue  licked  Bim’s  hand.  They  understood 
one  another. 

At  Danu’s  warning  chatter,  Bim  looked  up.  Far  off 
he  heard  the  rumble  of  a  cart.  “Bukaru  must  be  com¬ 
ing  home  again.  Let’s  go  to  open  the  gate  for  him.” 

But  Bim’s  feet  were  arrested.  He  was  startled  by 
the  queer  actions  of  the  cub;  twisting,  writhing,  snarl¬ 
ing,  whining.  The  boy  dropped  Bindi  and  reached  for 
his  pet.  But  the  cub  was  angry  and  began  biting  and 
clawing  Bim’s  hands. 

“Mother,”  called  Bim  in  alarm.  “Something  is 
wrong  with  Heera.  Come  quickly.” 

His  mother  came.  “He  must  have  been  hurt,  son. 
Did  Bindi  do  it?” 

“No,  Bindi  hasn’t  touched  him.” 

When  Mother  Lakshmi  picked  up  the  cub,  she 
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turned  him  on  his  back  and  tried  to  rub  his  stomach 
which  was  hard  and  swollen.  It  was  evident  that  he 
was  in  intense  pain,  for  he  bit  and  scratched  her  so  that 
she,  too,  had  to  drop  him.  He  ran  a  few  steps,  dropped 
on  his  stomach,  tried  to  drag  himself  along,  writhing 
and  clawing  the  earth. 

“What  can  be  the  matter  with  him?”  wailed  Bim. 

“He  must  have  eaten  something  that  is  bad  for  him. 
Did  you  give  him  bread  this  morning?” 

“Rewa  did,  and  Bukaru  gave  him  some  seeds,”  Bim 
admitted,  “though  I  told  them  —  ”  Bim’s  voice 
choked  with  anger  and  fright. 

“Never  mind  now.  Perhaps  —  if  only  he  could 
cough  it  up  —  ” 

Meanwhile  Bukaru  had  opened  the  gate  and  driven 
in.  Bim  ran  toward  him.  “Quick,  come  here  and  help 
us;  Heera  is  sick.” 

Bukaru  came  running.  He  looked  down  at  the  writh¬ 
ing  ball,  the  pink  mouth  wide  open,  the  painful  pant¬ 
ing.  He  scratched  his  head.  “If  the  Bapu  were  at 
home,  now,”  he  said,  frightened.  “But  the  elders  may 
know  what  to  give  him,  Sahiba;  shall  I  go  to  fetch 
them?” 

“Aie,  Bukaru,  do  go;  if  you  think  they  know  what  is 
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best  for  tigers,  ask  their  advice,”  Bim’s  mother  agreed. 
“And,  meanwhile,  Bim,  we  will  do  what  we  can.  Bring 
me  some  water  that  has  been  standing  in  the  jar  in  the 
sun.  Perhaps,  if  he  drinks  —  if  only  he  would  let  me 
rub  him.” 

Clearly  enough,  animal  instinct  for  self-defense  was 
conquering  any  faith  that  human  beings  might  help 
him. 

Bim  rushed  back  with  the  sun-warmed  water,  but, 
when  Heera  refused  to  drink,  the  lump  in  his  throat 
threatened  to  choke  him.  He  was  glad  that  both  Danu 
and  Bindi  sat  watching  in  sympathy,  though  they  kept 
at  arm’s  length  from  those  frantic  claws. 

“Aie,  Mother!”  Bim  cried.  “If  only  Grandfather 
were  here.  See,  he  is  getting  weaker  and  weaker.  We 
can’t  let  him  die.  I  couldn’t  bear  to  lose  him  now.” 

“No,  it  would  be  like  a  victory  for  Suk  after  all.  We 
mustn’t  let  that  be!”  Bim’s  mother  ran  into  the  kit¬ 
chen  and  returned  with  a  pot  of  mustard  oil.  “This 
ought  to  help,  for  you  yourself  took  this  for  colic  when 
a  baby.” 

But  the  tiger  cub,  furious  with  pain,  fought  and 
snapped  and  refused  the  colic  medicine. 

Bim  was  in  despair.  His  mother  tried  to  comfort 
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him.  “Surely  the  elders  will  soon  come,  with  an  herb 
medicine  to  heal  him.”  She  turned  toward  the  gate. 

“Mother,  look  at  Bindi.”  Bim  watched  as  the  cat 
walked  close  to  the  cub  and  cautiously  sniffed  him. 
Heera  snarled  feebly  at  his  old  enemy.  So  Bindi  circled 
behind  him;  then,  gathering  himself  for  a  spring,  the 
cat  grasped  the  cub  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  began 
to  drag  him  along  the  hard  ground. 

“Aie,  Mother,  catch  Bindi.  He  is  doing  something 
terrible  to  Heera.” 

“Wait,  son.  Bindi  has  thought  of  some  way  to  help. 
Watch  and  see.” 

Heera  had  grown  much  heavier  since  the  day  when 
the  cat  had  shaken  him  so  violently  in  Bim’s  room. 
Now,  Bindi  had  to  keep  stopping  to  get  a  fresh  grip  on 
the  cub.  Each  time,  he  looked  up  at  Bim  and  said 
“miaou”  to  reassure  him.  I  know  what  I  am  doing, 
said  his  eyes.  Just  let  me  alone.  On  and  on  he  dragged 
his  burden  until  he  reached  the  grass  patch  belonging 
to  the  hens.  Now  he  began  licking  the  striped  face  and 
purring  encouragement  into  the  big  black  ears.  But 
the  journey  left  Heera  nearly  lifeless,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  do  no  more  than  move  his  jaws  feebly  in  an 
effort  to  snarl.  So  Bindi  moved  around  him,  by  turns 
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purring  loudly  and  nudging  him  with  his  head.  Find¬ 
ing  the  cub  unable  to  move,  the  cat  now  pawed  his 
face,  kneading  it  with  claws  safely  indrawn. 

“See,  Mother!  Why  is  Bindi  now  biting  the  grass?” 
Bim  asked.  He  and  his  mother  had  hovered  above  the 
two  animals  every  step  of  the  way. 

“Let  us  watch,  son.  We  shall  learn  something  from 
Doctor  Bindi.” 

“Aie,  Sahiba,  and  we  too  shall  learn.”  Nandi  and 
the  elders  had  come  in  quietly  with  Bukaru.  They 
stood  respectfully  behind  Bim’s  mother,  watching. 

Bindi  spat  out  the  half-chewed  grass  and  dropped 
it  close  to  Heera’s  nose.  Heera  sniffed  it  feebly,  but 
could  only  gasp  again  for  breath  with  a  cramp  of  pain. 
So  Bindi  pawed  at  the  tiger’s  stomach,  and  finally 
dragged  him  into  taller  grass.  After  several  attempts, 
he  made  Heera  bite  off  a  grass  blade  for  himself.  Now 
Bindi  lay  down  beside  him  and  licked  his  face  and  his 
stomach  with  hard  vigorous  strokes  of  his  rough  little 
tongue.  The  cub  stopped  squirming  and  bit  off  more 
grass. 

“That’s  what  he  needed  all  the  while,”  said  Bim, 
turning  to  the  old  men.  “My  grandfather  said  these 
two  would  be  brothers  one  day!” 
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“He  was  right,  little  sahib,”  said  Nandi.  “Now 
let  us  make  a  chant;  it  may  help.” 

When  they  had  circled  the  pair  three  times,  each  one 
smiled  a  toothless  smile  as  he  looked  down  at  his  hands. 
One  had  brought  an  ointment  for  ache-in-the-tooth; 
another  a  salve  for  tiger-claw-wound;  a  third  a  neem- 
leaf  compress  for  pain-in-the-head.  “All  good  for  hu¬ 
mans,”  they  admitted,  “but  for  a  tiger,  the  common 
jungle  grass  is  best.  The  cat  knew  better  than  all  of 
us  old-heads.”  They  laughed  and  bowed  and  went 
back  out  the  gate,  with  Mother  Lakshmi’s  thanks  warm¬ 
ing  their  ears. 

When  the  sun  set  behind  the  forest  trees,  Bim  went 
out  to  the  neem  tree  to  watch  for  his  father’s  coming. 
He  had  so  much  to  tell  him.  The  small  rustling  leaves 
overhead  made  a  pattern  like  lace  against  the  orange 
sky. 

“Oh,  Father,”  Bim  called  out,  running  to  meet  the 
tall  figure  approaching,  “such  things  have  happened 
today.” 

His  father  nodded.  “So  I  heard  in  the  village. 
Everyone’s  tongue  is  clicking  with  the  news.  'Heera, 
the  sick  one,  saved  by  Doctor  Bindi.  A  wild  cat  healed 
by  a  tame  cat!’  How  they  are  all  laughing.” 
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“Aie,  and  come  see  how  happy  they  are  together.” 
Bim  caught  his  father’s  hand  and  led  him  to  the  grass 
patch.  The  tawny  fur  ball  was  purring  in  contentment, 
the  eyes  tight  shut.  Beside  him  stretched  a  gray  form, 
with  a  thick  gray  tail  beating  a  happy  tattoo  on  the 
grass.  Two  yellow  eyes  looked  up  proudly  at  Bim’s 
words  of  praise.  A  small  pink  tongue  licked  a  striped 
face.  A  large  pink  tongue  licked  a  small  gray  face. 

“Oh,  Bindi,  I  do  love  you  more  than  ever,  for  being 
so  good  to  Heera.  Now,  that  you  have  made  friends, 
we  can  all  be  a  happy  family  together,  that  is,  if  only 
Bukaru  will  be  a  friend,  too.” 
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Chapter  X 


Playtimes 

After  the  cub’s  illness,  Bim’s  mother  asked  the 
village  potter  to  make  a  long  clay  bottle,  over  which  she 
fitted  a  sort  of  nipple,  made  of  goatskin. 

Heera  soon  learned  to  amuse  everyone  at  feeding 
time  by  lying  on  his  back,  waiting  with  expectant  paws 
upstretched.  For  he  could  grasp  the  bottle  in  those 
big  clumsy  paws,  sucking  greedily  and  closing  his  eyes 
in  blissful  content.  Often,  of  course,  in  his  fierce 
hunger,  he  bit  off  the  nipple  so  that  the  milk  ran  down 
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over  his  face.  Up  he  sprang,  to  sniff,  shake  his  head, 
lick  his  long  white  whiskers,  and  then  try  to  pick  up 
the  bottle.  Of  course  the  slippery  hard  thing  rolled  out 
of  his  grasp  along  the  veranda  floor.  No  matter  how  far 
he  extended  his  claws,  they  refused  to  dig  in. 

Down  he  sat  on  his  haunches,  with  a  baffled  and  wor¬ 
ried  expression,  looking  first  at  the  bottle,  then  at  Bim’s 
mother,  and  whining  like  the  baby  he  was.  Bim 
doubled  up  with  laughter  at  him,  ran  to  call  his  father. 
Only  Bukaru  still  refused  to  come  near.  Since  his  dose 
of  spirit-medicine,  he  had  avoided  the  cub. 

“Is  Bim  teasing  you  by  his  laughter?”  asked  Mother 
Lakshmi,  bringing  more  warm  milk  and  a  fresh  nipple. 

At  once,  with  a  snarl  of  his  lips,  which  Bim  said  was 
meant  for  a  smile,  the  cub  rolled  over  on  his  back, 
pleased  and  expectant,  his  paws,  held  close  together, 
the  sharp  claws  safely  withdrawn,  ready  for  the  milk. 
He  knew  it  was  good,  to  the  last  drop. 

One  bottle  of  milk  grew  to  be  a  mere  teaser.  Three 
was  a  trifle  better.  As  he  grew  older,  after  lapping  up 
a  big  bowlful,  Heera  liked  to  leap  from  the  veranda  and 
dash  across  the  yard  to  Rani.  Rising  on  his  hind  legs, 
he  reached  up  to  lick  her  placid  face  with  his  rough 
tongue. 
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His  purr  meant,  “Thank  you,  Mother  Cow,  for  that 
stomach-filling  white  fluid.” 

Rani’s  answering  moo  meant,  “And  thank  you,  jun¬ 
gle  cat,  for  your  thanks.  I  am  delighted  to  feed  you.” 

For  after  her  first  days  of  nervous  shyness  at  this  wild 
pet,  Rani  grew  to  expect  this  form  of  heartfelt  gratitude. 
This  friendly  lick  was  really  more  than  she  ever  got 
from  milk-greedy  Bindi,  or  from  people,  either,  for  all 
their  kind  words  to  her. 

Even  Bukaru  was  nearly  won  over  by  this  act  of 
thanks  to  Rani.  Surely,  it  could  be  no  evil  spirit  that 
dwelt  under  that  striped  coat.  The  next  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  changed  his  mind.  For  as  soon  as  this 
morning  thanksgiving  was  done,  and  Heera  had  helped 
himself  to  a  lick  of  the  cow’s  salt,  he  began  to  show  his 
own  gay  animal  spirits  by  racing  in  leaps  and  bounds, 
up  and  down  the  compound. 

To  the  hens,  he  became  a  demon  or  a  tyrant.  Not 
seeing  him  until  he  was  upon  them,  they  scattered  like 
windblown  leaves,  some  up  onto  the  high  wall,  some 
down  into  the  dense  thickets  of  banana  and  cane  out¬ 
side  the  wall.  Clucking  and  cackling,  they  proclaimed 
their  indignation  at  this  jungle  terror. 

Bukaru,  not  relishing  the  hard  work  of  rescuing  hens, 
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always  grumbled.  “That’s  what  comes  of  trying  to 
tame  a  wild  beast.  Once  a  devil  always  a  devil.” 
Whenever  he  dared,  he  struck  out  at  the  cub  with  his 
foot.  Whenever  Heera  dared,  he  nipped  the  man’s 
legs.  The  enmity  between  these  two  daily  increased. 

Bim  tried  his  best  to  reason  with  them  all;  he  wanted 
to  prove  to  his  grandfather  that  he  could  become  an 
animal  trainer.  So  first  he  chided  the  hens.  “If  only 
you  wouldn’t  lose  your  heads!  When  you  squawk  and 
fly,  it  makes  Heera  want  to  chase  you  just  for  fun.  He 
means  you  no  harm.  See,  your  own  safe  roost  is  right 
here  on  our  own  side  of  the  high  wall.  O  little  foolish 
ones,  how  shall  I  teach  you  some  sense?” 

Next  Bim  cuffed  Heera  on  the  nose  and  then  hugged 
him.  “You  big  rough  jungle  cat,  you!  Do  try  to  play 
gently.  You  mean  everything  in  fun,  of  course;  but 
can’t  you  see  how  much  extra  work  you  make  for  Bu- 
karu?  We  want  him  to  be  your  friend  and  not  an  en¬ 
emy!  Whenever  you  play  nicely  you  shall  have  a 
sweet.” 

If  Bim  had  but  known,  Heera  had  greatly  increased 
Bukaru’s  standing  in  the  village.  The  tiger  furnished 
him  with  endless  stories  to  tell  at  night,  squatting  on  the 
well  step  among  the  men.  His  self-importance  swelled 
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and  swelled,  until  he  came  to  think  of  himself  as  a  vil¬ 
lage  hero  doing  battle  against  a  demon. 

Yet  it  was  no  demon  that  looked  up  into  Bim’s  face. 
Heera’s  cloudy  blue  eyes  had  turned  a  clear  amber. 
Next  to  play  he  liked  to  be  talked  to  by  his  master.  He 
knew  very  well  the  difference  between  scolding  and 
praise.  Now  he  listened  intelligently  while  his  young 
master  told  him,  “Play  with  Bindi  and  Danu,  now, 
Heera;  I  have  to  go  back  to  my  lessons.  Be  gentle  and 
keep  your  temper  sweet!” 

The  three  pets  invented  endless  games  together.  All 
three  played  hide  and  seek;  Bindi  and  Danu  thought  up 
the  game  of  riding  on  the  tiger’s  back,  seeing  who  could 
stick  on  longest.  All  three  liked  to  creep  up  slyly  from 
behind,  pretending  enmity,  trying  to  frighten  one  an¬ 
other. 

Bindi  and  Danu  found  they  had  an  advantage  over 
Heera  in  being  able  to  retreat  beyond  his  reach  to  the 
top  of  the  wall.  For,  no  matter  how  high  he  leaped, 
the  tiger  always  fell  far  short  of  the  eight-foot  wall  top. 
All  the  same,  while  they  had  both  stopped  growing,  the 
tiger  was  just  beginning.  Every  day  Heera  gained  in 
strength,  in  weight,  in  length,  in  swiftness.  And  he 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  his  power.  Soon 
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Bindi  seemed  no  larger  than  a  puppy  compared  to  a 
big  dog. 

Bim  thought  his  jungle  pet  the  most  wonderful  crea¬ 
ture  he  had  ever  known.  One  part  of  the  boy  wanted 
nothing  so  much  as  knowledge.  That  part  of  him  was 
content  to  sit  still  on  the  veranda,  day  after  day,  poring 
over  his  books  in  order  to  grow  inside  of  his  head.  Yet 
another  part  of  him  longed  to  be  out  in  the  compound, 
playing  with  his  pets.  Of  course  whenever  their  game 
ended  in  biting  and  scratching,  when  tempers  grew 
short  and  sour,  when  monkey  or  cat  shrieked  out  cries 
of  distress,  then  Bim  had  to  drop  his  books  and  run  to 
the  rescue. 

“Up,  Heera,  you  big  bully!  Claws  in.  Hold!”  He 
commanded  the  tiger  as  his  grandfather  had  taught 
him.  Certain  rules  of  the  game  of  animal  training  the 
Bapu  had  made  Bim  learn  by  heart.  Demanding  per¬ 
fect  obedience  depended  on  perfect  control  of  the  boy’s 
own  temper;  he  must  rule  by  means  of  kindness  and 
affection;  at  the  end  of  each  day,  he  must  talk  things 
over  with  Heera;  he  must  make  the  big  cat  feel  ashamed 
of  blame,  while  praise  might  be  followed  by  a  sweet  as 
reward. 

So  now,  at  Bim’s  command,  Heera  sprang  aside  from 
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Bindi’s  tender  body.  The  tiger  drew  back  his  lips  in 
a  low  growl  that  said  plainly,  “It  was  really  all  in  fun, 
my  tread  of  a  conqueror,  just  to  teach  my  small  brother 
cat  not  to  lord  it  over  me  so.” 

In  a  moment  more  the  two  cats  rubbed  noses,  after 
which  Heera  licked  Bindi’s  face.  And  Bindi  returned 
the  compliment  by  licking  the  big  striped  face.  Bim 
laughed.  “Grandfather  would  be  pleased;  he  likes 
nothing  so  much  as  peace  in  the  family.” 

But  Danu  liked  nothing  so  much  as  mischief.  It  was 
easy  for  Danu  to  think  up  tricks.  Most  of  all  he  en¬ 
joyed  hiding  the  precious  ball  of  catnip  which  sent  both 
cats  into  a  kind  of  ecstasy. 

Now  up  leaped  Heera  and,  with  one  blow  of  his  paw, 
sent  the  monkey  sprawling.  Whereupon  Bindi  fas¬ 
tened  his  claws  into  that  swishing  striped  tail,  and  soon 
all  three  of  them  were  indulging  in  one  of  their  wild 
tumbling  games. 

Bim  could  not  help  laughing.  “Though  I  suppose  I 
should  scold  you,  all  three,”  he  told  them.  “You  know 
I  can’t  stay  to  play  with  you  now,  but,  when  my  lessons 
are  learned,  if  you  are  good,  I’ll  ask  my  mother  if  we 
may  take  a  walk  to  the  village.” 

Danu  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  children  of  Hari- 
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pur,  because  they  all  saved  him  bits  of  sugar  cane,  and 
their  mothers  offered  him  sweets  of  sesame  seeds  and 
honey.  That  was  why,  at  each  village  visit,  the  greedy 
monkey  always  leaped  off  Heera’s  back  to  skip  among 
the  children  with  both  tiny  black  hands  outstretched. 
His  cheeks  were  soon  bulging. 

The  tiger  cub  liked  sweetmeats  too,  but  Danu  always 
tried  to  snatch  Heera’s  share  as  well  as  to  hoard  his 
own.  The  whole  village  laughed  to  see  the  sly  nimble 
fingers  steal  the  cub’s  feast  from  between  his  big  fore¬ 
paws.  Heera  pretended  not  to  see  until,  suddenly,  one 
good  whang  of  his  paw  sent  Danu  sprawling,  tumbling 
over  and  over,  scattering  the  stolen  sweets  as  well  as  his 
own.  Then  the  big  striped  one  swiftly  gobbled  up  all 
his  share  and  Danu’s,  too. 

To  the  tiger’s  sorrow  Bim  had  always  to  interfere. 
The  boy  must  politely  wave  away  the  proffered  sweets 
brought  by  the  mothers,  saved  from  their  own  chil¬ 
dren’s  share. 

“Thank  you  for  your  generous  hearts,”  Bim  said  to 
them,  “but  my  mother  says  it  is  very  bad  for  Heera  to 
eat  too  many  sweets.  She  says  it  softens  his  teeth  and 
gives  him  pain-in-the-stomach.  Then  he  is  sure  to  be 
cross.  And  he  is  not  fond  of  castor  oil!” 
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They  laughed  and  laughed. 

In  spite  of  restrictions  Heera,  as  well  as  Danu,  en¬ 
joyed  these  village  visits.  Perhaps  the  big  cat  liked  lord¬ 
ing  it  over  the  yellow  mongrels.  He  could  see  for  him¬ 
self  his  effect  upon  them.  Meta  had  only  to  approach 
the  village  to  have  the  entire  pack  at  his  heels,  yapping 
and  yelping  and  nipping.  Fierce  eyed,  half  wild,  half 
starved,  these  dogs  belonged  to  no  one  in  particular,  yet 
acted  as  the  village  police  guard.  No  one,  man  or 
beast,  entered  the  village  without  the  permission  of 
these  pariahs. 

But,  though  they  teased  Meta,  they  were  terrified  of 
Heera.  One  whiff  of  his  strong  peculiar  scent,  and  the 
dogs  ran  off,  tails  between  legs,  to  form  a  wide  circle, 
staring  at  him  from  a  safe  distance.  One,  bolder  than 
the  rest,  might  inch  forward;  yet  never  too  close.  For 
Heera  had  only  to  lunge  forward,  to  whirl  about  face,  to 
snarl  and  show  his  teeth,  to  growl  in  his  throat,  to  make 
the  whole  pack  slink  back  in  terror.  Was  it  not  known 
to  all  the  yellow  curs  of  India  that  tigers  enjoyed  mak¬ 
ing  a  meal  of  them? 

And  though  Bim  was  confident  that  his  tiger  was  too 
well  behaved  to  touch  one  of  them,  still,  he  suspected 
that  Heera  rather  enjoyed  lording  it  over  them.  By 
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the  steady  beating  of  the  long  striped  tail,  Bim  knew 
that  Heera  was  secretly  delighted  to  be  of  importance 
in  the  village  as  well  as  in  his  own  compound. 

To  an  ancient  stone  shrine  to  the  village  god,  in  the 
center  of  an  open  space,  under  the  shadow  of  a  glossy¬ 
leaved  mango  tree,  Bim  usually  came  first,  out  of  cour¬ 
tesy,  to  make  his  reverence.  He  marched  ahead,  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  he  had  taught  them,  by  Heera,  with  Danu 
perched  on  the  broad  striped  back,  clinging  to  the  name 
band.  They  circled  three  times  around  the  shrine, 
around  the  mango  tree,  around  the  clumps  of  sugar  cane, 
while  Bim  chanted  the  Gayatri  in  Sanskrit,  that  tongue 
Grandfather  called  the  language  of  the  gods. 

Tat  savitur  var  enyam 
bhaigo  devasya  dhimahi 
dhiyo  yo  na h  prachodayat 

That  shining  splendor  the  Sun, 
let  me  now  ponder  his  glory, 
that  he  may  illumine  my  heart. 

Then  the  animals  waited  quietly,  Heera  crouched, 
Danu  sitting  straight-backed  beside  him,  while  Bim  laid 
his  gift  on  the  altar:  a  jasmine  flower,  a  neem  leaf,  a 
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ripe  banana.  When  Bim  made  his  reverence,  Danu 
never  failed  to  make  his,  too,  small  black  palms  touch¬ 
ing  his  protruding  forehead,  to  the  immense  delight  of 
the  whole  village. 

To  see  the  comical  sight,  the  ironworker  left  his 
forge,  the  woodworker  his  new  cart,  the  potter  his  wheel 
and  the  washerman  paused  with  a  big  bundle  on  his 
head.  Nor  could  they  help  laughing  at  the  monkey 
when,  the  moment  Bim’s  back  was  turned,  Danu  ran 
back  to  snatch  away  the  banana,  thinking  no  doubt,  in 
his  monkey  brain,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  waste  sweet 
ripe  fruit  on  a  stone  image. 

But  the  elders  were  pleased  with  these  visits.  “It  is 
not  every  shrine  in  India  that  is  visited  by  a  tiger  and  a 
monkey  as  worshippers.”  They  nodded  their  gray 
heads,  smiling  with  pride. 

Though  Danu  was  no  more  than  a  “merry-faced  chit 
of  mischief,”  no  one  could  fail  to  see  how  handsome 
Heera  had  grown.  His  eyes  were  bright  and  intelligent. 
His  coat  was  clean  and  glossy,  since  he  washed  it  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  and  would  not  allow  even  a  speck  of 
dirt  to  remain.  The  stripes  were  deep  black  against  his 
tawny  yellow.  His  teeth  were  firm  and  white.  “He 
walks  like  a  young  Rajah,”  they  all  declared.  Certainly, 
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he  seemed  quite  conscious  of  being  a  power  in  his  small 
universe. 

As  for  the  village  children,  to  them  these  visits  were 
as  good  as  a  journey  to  the  bazaar  in  the  next  big  town. 
As  the  word  spread,  the  boys  came  running  in  from  the 
paddy  fields,  the  herdboys  drove  home  the  beasts. 

“What  shall  we  play  today?”  they  asked  Bim  whose 
head  was  as  full  of  ideas  as  his  books  of  words.  So, 
sometimes,  they  made  mud  castles  and  horses  and 
chariots  and  warriors  of  two  opposing  armies,  the  Kurus 
and  the  Pandus.  Then,  with  conch  shells  sounding 
and  wooden  sticks  clashing,  they  sent  their  armies  forth 
to  battle.  Sometimes  they  played  out  the  story  of 
Rama  warring  against  the  monkey  king  and  his  hosts  of 
monkeys  on  the  island  of  Lanka.  Whatever  Bim  was 
reading  in  his  book,  whether  from  the  Ramayana  or  the 
Mababharata,  that  was  the  story  they  acted.  And  Heera 
and  Danu  tried  to  act  out  the  story  too. 

Of  course,  when  Grandfather  went  to  the  village 
with  them,  to  tell  stories  to  the  children  or  to  read  from 
the  scriptures,  Bim’s  joy  was  complete. 

It  was  on  just  such  a  happy  occasion  that  Grand¬ 
father  was  reciting,  sitting  on  the  steps  by  the  well. 
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Tired  with  games  of  hide  and  seek  around  the  shrine, 
Bim  and  his  pets  came  to  join  the  audience  at  his  feet. 
Soon  they  heard  the  dogs  barking  furiously  at  the  jun¬ 
gle  end  of  the  village.  As  every  one  suspected,  it  was 
Bukaru  and  the  cart,  come  to  offer  his  family  a  ride 
home.  No  sooner  had  he  joined  the  group  than  a  fu¬ 
rious  barking  at  the  other  end  of  the  lane  announced 
another  visitor.  This  time  it  was  Mahmud,  the  pedlar, 
in  his  red  turban,  leading  his  white  bullock  and  laden 
cart.  He  had  come  to  make  a  trade.  In  his  cart  were 
cocoanut  and  palm  oils  to  barter;  small  sacks  of  spices 
for  large  sacks  of  rice  and  of  grain;  salt  and  betel  leaves 
for  wild  honey. 

The  last  time  Mahmud  had  passed  through  Haripur 
village,  Heera  was  only  a  small  cub.  Now  when  the 
man  caught  sight  of  a  big  tiger,  half  grown,  he  quickly 
put  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  He  rolled  his  eyes.  He  ran 
behind  his  cart  to  hide. 

The  children  laughed  to  see  him  so  fearful.  The 
elders  called  out,  banteringly,  that  they  were  glad  to 
see  that  he  had  plenty  of  courage  to  trade.  To  Bim’s 
surprise,  the  man’s  fear  affected  Heera  strangely,  mak¬ 
ing  him  growl  and  snarl. 
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Bim  explained  to  him,  “It’s  only  Mahmud,  Heera. 
Don’t  mind  him.  It’s  only  your  striped  coat  that  he 
fears.”  Bim  slipped  his  small  hand  under  the  leather 
collar.  The  Bapu  moved  beside  him  to  lay  a  hand  on 
the  striped  head. 

“Peace,”  he  whispered,  “Mahmud  doesn’t  know  you 
yet.” 

The  pedlar  called  out,  “Take  away  your  wild  jungle 
beast,  if  you  want  to  trade  with  Mahmud.  Or  else,  a 
curse  on  your  village,  and  may  the  evil  eye  look  upon 
you!” 

Grandfather  stood  up,  with  Heera  beside  him. 
“What  foolish  words  fall  from  your  trembling  lips. 
See,  good  brother,  this  is  no  ordinary  jungle  cat,  but 
the  special  gift  of  the  forest  to  us  all.  Think  how  your 
sales  will  increase  when  you  may  boast  that  you  have 
touched  a  tiger  on  the  head  as  I  do  now.” 

“Not  Mahmud,”  said  the  man.  “He  would  as  soon 
touch  the  cholera  plague.” 

“Show  him  how  harmless  Heera  is,”  Grandfather 
said  to  Bim. 

So  the  boy  opened  Heera’s  mouth  wide  and  thrust 
in  his  hand.  “Pretend,”  he  whispered.  And  Heera 


pretended  to  eat  up  that  slender  brown  hand,  shaking 
his  head,  growling  in  his  throat.  At  a  word  from  Bim, 
the  big  mouth  opened  again,  and  Bim  showed  his  hand 
without  a  mark. 

‘'The  boy  is  bewitched,”  muttered  the  pedlar,  peer¬ 
ing  up  through  the  spokes  of  his  high  cart  wheel.  “I 
know  well  that  no  other  child  of  Haripur  would  dare 
court  death.” 

Now,  among  all  the  village  children,  small  Kamala, 
daughter  of  Bukaru,  loved  Heera  best  and  was  least 
afraid  of  him.  She  stepped  forward.  “See,  Mahmud, 
he  never  hurts  Kamala,  any  more  than  Bim.”  She 
stooped  down  to  purr  as  Bim  had  taught  her.  The 
tiger  purred  in  reply  and  gave  a  deep  growl  of  content. 
The  child  stood  with  her  hand  stroking  the  broad  head. 
“Good,  kind  Heera.” 

But  her  father  suddenly  strode  to  her  and  snatched 
her  away.  “Do  you  want  to  bring  to  pass  old  Suk’s 
prophecy?”  he  shouted  to  her.  “Go  home  to  your 
mother.” 

The  Bapu  reproved  him,  with  a  joking  proverb:  “Ig¬ 
norance  is  the  father  of  foolish  fears,  and  fear  is  the 
father  of  hate.”  And  he  asked  one  of  his  riddles: 
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“What  is  it  that  a  sword  cannot  cut,  nor  water  dissolve 
that  fire  cannot  burn,  nor  disease  waste,  and  that  fear 
cannot  conquer?” 

Mahmud  knew  the  answer  because  of  the  writings 
of  the  Koran.  “The  mind  that  is  master  of  a  man,”  he 
admitted,  grinning  a  wide  smile. 

So  at  last,  thanks  to  the  Bapu’s  persuasion,  the  man 
so  conquered  his  fear  as  to  touch  the  tiger’s  head,  and 
Heera  licked  his  hand. 

“Now  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet!”  cried  Mahmud. 
He  was  so  elated  at  his  new-found  courage  that  he  gave 
away  an  extra  measure  with  every  purchase,  and  the  vil¬ 
lagers  made  so  good  a  trade  that  ever  after  they  called 
this  the-day-of-Heera’s-good-bargaining. 

As  Mahmud  drove  on,  through  village  after  village 
of  the  Native  Provinces,  he  spread  the  tidings  of  Heera 
far  and  wide. 

Bim  was  astonished  at  the  new  largeness  of  his  life. 
Each  time  that  he  came  home  from  one  of  these  vil¬ 
lage  excursions,  his  mother  said,  smiling  at  his  shining 
eyes,  “I  do  believe  our  son  is  the  happiest  boy  in  Hari- 
pur. 

“Happiest  in  the  whole  Province,”  he  would  reply, 
smiling  back  at  her. 
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“It’s  all  due  to  this  big  prince  of  tigers,”  Bim  said, 
pulling  his  pet’s  ears.  “They  call  us  sons  of  Haripur, 
Mother.  Everyone  there  likes  Heera  except  only  Bu- 
karu,  and  he  hates  him.” 

“Hush,  child.  Heera  is  not  fond  of  Bukaru,  either,” 
she  admitted.  “He  makes  the  man  very  nervous.” 

“They  are  afraid  of  each  other,”  said  Bim.  “It  di¬ 
vides  our  family,  and  no  good  can  come  of  it!” 
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Chapter  XI 

Heera  Performs  for  the  Maharajah 

That  Bukaru  and  the  tiger  were  enemies  really 
seemed  to  be  true.  Bim  was  worried  and  resolved  to 
speak  of  it  to  his  grandfather.  The  Bapu  made  light  of 
it,  even  when  Bim  remembered  strange  happenings: 
how  Heera  had  been  sick  each  time  that  Bukaru  had 
fed  him.  “Once  I  saw  Bukaru  kick  Heera,”  Bim  com¬ 
plained,  his  indignation  mounting.  “And  when  Heera 
growls  at  him,  he  always  runs!” 
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The  Bapu  laid  his  long  hand  over  the  boy’s  mouth. 
“Shall  it  be  said  of  Bim  that  his  lips  tattle  tales  against 
another?  Both  the  man  and  the  beast  are  members  of 
your  own  family,  son  of  my  son.” 

So  Bim  said  no  more.  All  the  same,  he  had  a  queer 
feeling  about  Bukaru.  His  old  confidence  in  him  was 
shaken.  He  was  glad  when  his  grandfather  proposed 
another  visit  to  the  village,  with  Heera  and  Danu,  of 
course.  And  he  was  surprised  when  Bukaru  came  with 
the  cart,  offering  to  take  them.  The  Bapu  was  weary 
with  his  journeyings  and  needed  a  lift,  the  man  said, 
smiling  on  one  side  of  his  mouth. 

Grandfather  seemed  pleased,  even  if  Bim  and  Heera 
were  not.  He  mounted  the  jolting  cart  while  the  boy 
and  the  tiger  romped  ahead.  Danu  rode,  as  he  liked 
best  to,  clinging  to  the  striped  back.  Once  arrived  at 
the  village  well,  where  the  Bapu  alighted,  Bukaru  and 
the  cart  creaked  on  down  the  lane. 

Perhaps  he  will  bring  back  my  father  from  the  pal¬ 
ace,  thought  Bim,  as  he  heard  the  dogs  yapping  them 
out  of  the  village. 

In  a  twinkling  the  children  began  crowding  about 
the  sitting-place  by  the  well.  They  teased  Bim  to 
wrestle  with  Heera.  But  it  was  hot  and  Bim  preferred 
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sitting  in  the  shade,  chewing  sugar  cane.  Then  they 
teased  Grandfather  for  a  game  and  a  story,  or  both. 

“Aie,”  he  agreed,  his  deep-set  eyes  smiling,  “who¬ 
ever  shall  bring  me  an  insect  shall  have  a  story  about 
it.” 

“That’s  not  hard  to  do.”  And  soon  Grandfather 
had  a  mosquito,  a  fly,  a  bee  and  a  cricket.  Whoever 
brought  grasshoppers  became  the  special  friend  of 
Danu,  who  thought  them  sweeter  than  sugar  cane. 
The  children  listened  to  the  stories:  how  a  mosquito 
stings,  how  a  fly  flies,  how  a  bee  makes  honey,  how  a 
cricket  chirps. 

“Now  let’s  play  the  animal  game,”  they  begged. 
For  Grandfather  could  grunt  like  a  wild  pig  or  bark  like 
a  deer;  he  could  squeal  and  roar  and  whistle  and  chat¬ 
ter,  until  Danu  held  his  ears  and  Heera  lashed  his  tail. 
Or  he  could  whisper  jungle  talk  until  Danu  came  to 
put  both  his  arms  about  his  neck  and  the  tiger  fawned 
at  his  feet.  No  wonder  the  children  were  entranced. 
And,  no  less,  the  mothers  who  came  to  draw  water  at 
the  well;  no  less,  the  old  men  lolling  in  the  sun. 

For  who  did  not  love  animal  stories  as  the  Bapu  told 
them?  How  the  elephant  got  its  trunk,  the  tiger  its 
stripes,  the  cobra  its  hood;  how  the  fox  outwitted  the 
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elephant;  how  the  mouse  and  the  elephant  each  saved 
the  life  of  the  other.  And  this  one  was  Bim’s  favorite. 

Grandfather  encouraged  the  children  to  have  pets  of 
their  own.  He  was  delighted  when  one  boy  brought  a 
pet  snake,  another  two  white  mice,  another  a  flying 
squirrel.  And  the  little  granddaughter  of  Nandi  brought 
a  young  antelope,  very  shy,  indeed,  of  Heera  who  en¬ 
joyed  this  animal  parade. 

When  the  potter  and  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith 
and  the  washerman,  the  oil-presser  and  the  weaver,  all 
left  their  work  to  sit  on  the  well  step  to  listen,  Grand¬ 
father  played  a  question  game. 

“Now  who  can  tell,”  he  spread  out  his  long  tapering 
fingers  and  smiled,  “what  is  smaller  than  the  smallest 
and  greater  than  the  greatest,  yet  dwells  in  the  heart  of 
all  creatures?” 

“Smaller  than  a  grain  of  rice?”  asked  the  potter. 
“And  larger  than  the  universe?” 

“That  must  be  Hari,  the  Lord!”  They  all  agreed, 
nodding. 

Grandfather  beamed.  “Well,  then,  who  is  it, 
though  sitting  still,  travels  far?  Though  lying  down, 
goes  everyhere?” 

“Rain,  would  it  be?”  asked  the  washerman. 
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“The  same  Lord!”  declared  the  headman. 

“Aie,  the  same  Lord,  the  One  in  all  beings.” 

“Again,”  they  begged.  “Ask  us  another  one.” 

“What  then  is  contained  in  a  raindrop  yet  inhabits 
all  space?” 

The  blacksmith  guessed  it.  “Surya  the  sun.” 

The  old  men  spat  out  their  red  betel  juice.  “Now 
ask  us  one?”  they  begged. 

“What  rides  out  on  itself  by  means  of  a  thread?” 

Nandi  guessed  it.  “A  spider.” 

“What  flies  out  of  itself,  the  more  it  eats?” 

Ramlal  guessed,  “Sparks  out  of  fire.” 

Yes,  Bim  thought  as  he  looked  at  Grandfather’s  face 
and  then  at  the  happy  faces  of  the  group  about  him,  at 
last,  they  have  forgotten  about  Suk;  and  Grandfather 
may  speak  to  them  about  animals,  about  themselves, 
about  the  Lord.  And  it  is  all  due  to  Heera. 

So  everybody  was  delighted  with  these  visits;  the 
boys  and  girls,  the  mothers  and  fathers,  the  Bapu,  Bim 
and  his  pets. 

When  Heera  and  the  children  grew  tired  of  resting, 
Bim  proposed  a  game  of  hide  and  seek,  round  and 
around  the  shrine,  in  and  out  of  the  canebrake.  When 
Heera  grew  so  hot  that  his  pink  tongue  lolled  out,  little 
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Kamala  ran  to  bring  a  broken  pot  of  water  from  the 
well.  She  liked  to  hear  him  noisily  lap  it  up.  Bim  was 
glad  that  her  father  did  not  see  her.  He  smiled  at  her, 
so  small  and  unafraid. 

Now  the  dogs  crept  closer,  the  yellow  cur  dogs  who 
belonged  to  no  one  in  particular,  but  to  the  village  as  a 
whole.  Heera  fascinated  them,  but,  the  moment  they 
pressed  too  close,  the  tiger  had  only  to  raise  his  head 
and  snarl,  to  drive  them  cowering  back  into  a  wider 
circle.  Too  cowardly  to  venture  close;  yet  they  liked 
to  creep  as  near  as  they  dared. 

This  day,  just  as  Heera  and  Bim  returned  to  sit  down 
beside  Grandfather,  the  dogs  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village  set  up  a  concerted  barking.  “I  suppose  Bukaru 
is  returning  with  Father,”  Bim  said. 

But  the  commotion  was  greater  than  they  made  for 
Meta,  more  frantic.  The  snapping  barks  changed  to 
yelps  of  pain,  then  to  silence.  The  villagers  looked  at 
one  another,  craning  their  necks  to  see. 

Heera  lifted  his  head  and  sniffed.  He  bared  his 
teeth  and  growled.  Bim  slipped  his  hand  beneath  the 
leather  collar.  Grandfather  laid  a  soothing  hand  upon 
the  big  head.  Two  men  ran  forward  shouting,  “Make 
way,  make  way  for  the  Rajah!” 
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An  instant  later  a  big  elephant  swung  into  sight. 
Upon  his  back  was  a  howdah,  and  within  the  howdah 
rode  the  Maharajah,  king  of  many  villages,  owner  of 
the  land.  The  people  lost  no  time  in  falling  to  their 
faces  or  bowing  with  salaams.  Bim  bent  over  his 
trembling  pet.  Grandfather  snatched  off  Bim’s  turban 
and  bound  it  across  the  amber  eyes.  Bim  threw  his 
arms  about  Heera  to  protect  him.  He  knew  that  a  tiger 
had  instinctive  fear  of  an  elephant. 

The  lordly  creature  on  which  the  Rajah  rode  sniffed 
the  tiger  odor,  lifted  his  trunk  and  squealed  shrilly.  At 
that  the  yellow  curs  ran  forward,  closer  than  ever  they 
had  dared  to  come  before.  It  was  as  if  they  sensed  the 
tiger’s  fear  and  wished  to  announce,  “Ho,  you  proud 
tame  striped  cat,  if  you  fear  the  mountainous  one,  we 
no  longer  fear  you.” 

In  front  of  the  well,  the  elephant  stopped.  To  his 
surprise  Bim  saw  that  the  man,  salaaming  very  low,  was 
Bukaru.  Now  the  man  pointed  to  Bim  and  his  pet. 
“They  are  here,  Lord,  even  as  I  told  you.”  His  tone 
was  whining  and  humble. 

A  fat  brown  man  leaned  out  from  his  red  silken  cur¬ 
tains  and  rubbed  together  his  fat  little  hands  so  that  his 
bangles  and  his  rings  flashed  in  the  sun. 
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“Then  let  them  come  before  me,”  he  cried  in  a 
petulant  tone.  “It  will  please  me  to  see  them  perform.” 

Bim’s  face  flushed  scarlet.  What!  Perform  before 
a  huge  elephant  that  could  trample  Heera  to  death? 
How  dare  Bukaru  suggest  such  a  thing!  Yet  the 
Maharajah  must  be  answered,  obeyed. 

Bim  left  Heera  in  Grandfather’s  care,  and  sprang 
lightly  down  the  steps  until  he  stood  before  the  ele¬ 
phant,  looking  up.  After  a  brief  gesture  of  reverence 
he  spoke,  his  heart  pounding  in  his  ears. 

“Your  Excellency,  my  grandfather  has  taught  me 
that  oil  and  water  do  not  mix;  no  more  a  puma  and  a 
bear,  a  tiger  and  an  elephant.”  He  gulped  at  his  own 
daring,  suddenly  catching  his  father’s  eye  in  the  circle 
of  men  about  the  great  beast.  Would  he  be  angry  at 
Bim’s  defying  the  Maharajah? 

To  Bim’s  relief,  his  father  came  forward  to  help  him. 

“Perhaps  Your  Highness  would  consider  descending 
to  the  well  step  and  sending  your  mahout  back  with 
Giri?” 

But  the  Maharajah  would  not  think  of  descending 
from  his  high  seat  to  mingle  among  so  many  mixed 
castes  of  his  people.  In  the  end,  he  consented  to  turn 
away  the  elephant’s  head  and  ordered  them  to  cut  down 
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all  the  sugar  cane  around  the  shrine.  “That  will  keep 
Giri  amused,”  he  chuckled,  turning  to  draw  aside  the 
back  curtains  of  his  howdah. 

Then  a  great  space  was  cleared,  the  yellow  curs 
beaten  back,  and  Bim  led  Heera,  still  blindfolded,  down 
into  the  center  of  the  big  circle. 

“It’s  not  fair  to  you,”  Bim  whispered  to  his  pet,  hotly 
indignant.  Would  Heera  come  through  without  mis¬ 
hap,  he  wondered?  Would  he  obey  every  command? 
Bim  whispered  into  the  big  ear,  “Listen,  my  pearl,  it  is 
the  great  one  himself,  he  who  owns  our  village  and  all 
we  have.  He  wants  to  see  you  wrestle  with  me,  Heera. 
Play  you  are  fighting  me.  Pretend  to  be  fierce!” 

The  audience  increased;  many  feet  padded  near, 
many  eyes  lighted  by  the  joy  of  battle.  Someone  ran 
for  the  barber.  Now  he,  who  had  trained  many  cocks 
to  fight,  many  mantises,  even  pigs,  gaped  with  wide 
eyes,  he  who  had  never  trained  a  tiger  to  fight  a  human 
boy. 

And  Heera  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  made  even  the 
Rajah  shiver  with  fear  as  he  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs 
and  lunged  blindly  at  Bim,  pretending  to  tear  the  boy 
to  pieces.  They  locked  arms  and  forepaws.  They 
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rolled  over  and  over.  Sometimes  Heera  was  on  top, 
sometimes  Bim.  Muffled  by  the  fierce-sounding  growls 
and  snarls,  no  one  heard  the  boy's  command  of  “Claws 
in,  Heera!  Hold!”  When  Bim’s  hand  was  thrust 
down  Heera 's  throat,  “Easy  now,  gently,  don’t  lose 
your  temper,  you  big  jungle  cat.”  Suddenly,  after  what 
appeared  to  be  a  savage  mauling,  with  mothers  crying 
out  for  fear,  and  children  shouting,  the  men  marveled  at 
how  the  striped  one  suddenly  went  limp,  rolled  over 
to  lick  his  master’s  hot  face,  and  lay  panting  beside  him, 
waiting  for  the  word  to  begin  again. 

Both  wrestlers  were  so  absorbed  that  they  all  but 
forgot  the  crowd,  and  the  little  fat  brown  man  who  was 
king  of  their  world,  clapping  his  small  jeweled  hands  at 
the  show.  They  forgot,  until  Heera’s  bandage  slipped 
off  his  eyes.  His  feet  got  wound  up  in  the  long  pink 
scarf,  which  made  him  suddenly  cross.  His  nerves 
were  on  edge.  Besides  this,  the  pack  of  yellow  curs  had 
crept  closer  and  closer  behind  the  people.  Now  the 
tiger  spied  one  of  them  leering  at  him,  the  wolfish  head 
thrust  forward  into  the  circle.  Before  Bim  could  think 
what  his  pet  was  feeling,  Heera  sprang.  A  howling  yelp 
of  pain,  four  claws  digging  deep  into  short  yellow  hair, 
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a  babble  of  frightened  voices,  a  scamper  and  scurry  of 
terrified  men,  a  hasty  exit  of  the  Rajah  —  all  this  hap¬ 
pened  in  an  instant  of  time. 

Bim  sprang  forward.  “Up!”  he  cried.  “Hold, 
Heera!  Hold!”  The  command  had  never  yet  failed. 
Would  it  now?  Heera  had  never  before  killed,  had 
never  before  tasted  meat  nor  had  he  licked  the  salt  tang 
of  warm  blood  from  his  lips.  Could  he  obey  now? 

Grandfather  strode  down  to  help.  He  came  bringing 
a  large  jar  of  water  from  the  well.  This  he  threw  full 
into  Heera ’s  face.  Then  he  laid  his  long  slender  hand 
on  the  dripping  striped  head. 

“Peace,  brother,  peace,”  he  said.  “Come,  let  us  go 
home  together  now.” 

And,  with  hasty  salaams  toward  the  laughing  little 
man,  still  peering  out  through  the  red  curtains  of  the 
retreating  howdah,  the  Bapu  and  Bim  walked  out 
through  the  villagers  who  parted  with  scrambling  haste 
to  make  a  path  for  them;  out  of  the  village,  out  along 
the  dusty  road,  toward  home. 

Grandfather  stopped.  “I  think  I  might  just  go  back 
to  talk  with  the  elders,  son.  I  will  persuade  them  all 
that  there  is  still  no  evil  spirit  in  Heera;  that  the  dog 
should  have  had  better  sense.  Curiosity  has  accounted 
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for  more  than  one  life  in  the  jungle.”  He  chuckled,  as 
he  turned  back. 

Then  Heera  broke  away  from  Bim’s  hand,  gaily 
leaped  ahead  but  waited  for  him  at  the  barred  gate. 
Once  inside,  having  drained  his  water  jar  dry,  he 
bounded  with  great  joyous  strides  up  and  down  the 
compound.  He  scattered  the  hens,  and  sank  into  their 
patch  of  tall  grass  to  wash  his  face,  and  to  dream  of  his 
victory  over  those  yapping  yellow  dogs. 

His  boundless  happiness  was  dimmed,  however,  after 
Mother  Lakshmi  appeared.  For  the  delicious  dish  of 
rice  and  honey  which  she  held  out  to  him  was  suspicious 
with  the  smell  of  castor  oil.  When  he  had  gulped  it 
down  he  looked  at  her  reproachfully. 

“That  is  to  make  you  clean  again  inside,”  she  ex¬ 
plained,  kindly.  “Of  course  Bim  never  thought  to  tell 
you  not  to  attack  one  of  those  miserable  curs.  I  really 
can’t  find  it  in  my  heart  to  scold  you,  Heera,  though 
when  I  think  of  how  you  might  have  leapt  up  onto  that 
elephant  of  the  Rajah’s,  I  shiver!” 

But  Heera  was  delighted  with  himself  and  with  her, 
in  spite  of  castor  oil,  because  she  praised  him.  He  did 
not  enjoy  being  scolded. 

Nor  did  Bim,  though  he  certainly  thought  he  would 
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be,  both  by  Bukaru  and  by  his  father  who  now  came 
lumbering  in  through  the  gate  with  Danu  whom  Grand¬ 
father  had  rescued.  To  Bim’s  surprise  the  servingman 
was  jubilant.  The  Rajah  had  been  highly  pleased  with 
the  whole  performance,  highly  pleased!  He  had  prom¬ 
ised  Bukaru  a  fat  reward.  “And  Master  knows  I  am 
but  a  poor  man,”  he  kept  repeating.  Besides,  the  rich 
Rajah  had  thrown  down  a  whole  bagful  of  coins  for 
Bim.  Bukaru  had  hastened  to  scoop  them  up  into  his 
turban  cloth.  He  held  them  out. 

Bim  made  a  repellent  gesture  with  his  hands.  “Keep 
them,  Bukaru;  buy  a  cow,  or  save  them  for  Kamala’s 
wedding  day.”  The  boy  turned  from  the  man  without 
another  word.  For  all  he  and  Heera  had  enjoyed  these 
trips  to  the  village,  they  were  ended  now.  Heera  must 
never  go  again.  Another  cur  might  creep  too  near,  or  a 
pet  antelope,  or  a  goat.  Besides,  Bim  did  not  want  to 
be  thrown  coins  for  playing  a  harmless  wrestling  game 
with  his  pet.  Nor  could  he  risk  another  visit  of  the 
Rajah  who  usually  wanted  to  own  whatever  pleased 
him. 

“Well,  then,”  Bim  whispered  to  Heera  that  night, 
“he  must  never  see  you  again.  Let  him  look  at  all  the 
tigers  and  lions  and  cheetahs  and  leopards  of  his  own 
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cages;  those  that  walk  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth, 
with  mangy  fur  and  sagging  ribs  and  eyes  of  hate.  But 
you  are  free  and  you  are  mine,  Heera,  all  mine.  He 
shan’t  ever  see  you  again,  not  ever!” 
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Chapter  XII 
Heera’s  New  House 

Into  the  mysterious  jungle  Bim  was  still  for- 
bidden  to  go.  No  matter  how  loudly  it  called  to  him, 
no  matter  how  longingly  he  looked  off  at  the  wall  of 
green  towering  into  the  cloudless  blue  sky,  he  knew 
that  just  now,  at  least,  it  was  closed  to  him.  The 
grownups  had  decreed  it,  yes,  even  his  grandfather. 
Since  the  forest  had  given  him  its  princely  gift,  Heera 
must  not  return  until  he  had  learned  the  ways  of  men; 
and  Bim  felt  honor-bound  to  stay  at  home  with  his  pet. 
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So  Bim  was  surprised,  one  fine  morning,  to  watch  his 
father  and  Bukaru  start  out  in  the  cart,  driving  Meta 
in  the  direction  of  the  forest. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  he  called,  running  after 
them.  “Take  me  with  you.” 

“We’re  off  on  business,”  answered  his  father. 
“After  lessons,  you  and  Heera  might  wait  for  us  under 
the  neem  tree.” 

So  after  lessons  they  waited.  And  to  the  boy’s  aston¬ 
ishment,  when  he  spied  them  returning  home  in  the 
late  afternoon,  he  saw  something  being  carried  in  the 
cart.  Something  that  looked  like  a  small  wooden  house 
made  of  slender  saplings. 

Bim  ran  back  into  the  compound.  “Mother,”  he 
called,  “do  come  and  see  what  Father  is  bringing  home 
to  us. 

Mother  came  and,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
looked  through  the  golden  dust.  “It  seems  like  a  stout 
little  house,”  she  said. 

“Is  it  for  me?”  Bim  wanted  to  know.  Danu  made 
inquiring  squeaks  as  Meta  brought  the  cart  into  the 
yard. 

“Well,  now,  I  rather  think  it  might  be  meant  for 
Heera,”  she  said. 
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“Aie,  for  Heera!” 

“Yes,  for  Heera,”  said  Bim’s  father,  smiling.  “He  is 
getting  too  big  to  sleep  with  you,  and  so  will  like  a 
house  of  his  own.” 

Bim’s  face  darkened.  “I  don’t  think  Heera  wants 
to  sleep  all  alone  in  that  house.”  He  watched  them 
unload  it  in  the  shade  of  the  banyan  tree. 

Danu  at  once  climbed  to  the  roof.  He  peered  in 
through  the  stout  barred  door.  He  was  delighted  with 
it.  He  did  his  acrobatics  hanging  from  the  roof. 

Bindi,  too,  came  running,  curious  to  see  what  man¬ 
ner  of  little  house  this  might  be.  He  sniffed  it;  he  ran 
in  and  he  ran  out.  He  sharpened  his  claws  on  the 
supple  young  bark.  He  tried  to  bite  the  thick  creeper 
ropes  which  tied  the  saplings  in  place. 

Then  the  Jemadar  led  Heera  into  his  house,  shut  the 
door  and  bolted  it  fast.  He  and  Bukaru  laughed  and 
nodded  to  each  other. 

“That’s  the  very  thing  for  a  tiger,”  said  Bim’s  father, 
proud  of  their  craftsmanship.  Bukaru  smiled  a  half 
smile  of  satisfaction.  He  went  off  to  return  Meta  to 
his  wallow.  He  was  well  content. 

But  neither  Bim  nor  Heera  was  happy.  The  tiger 
sprang  first  to  the  door  bars,  trying  to  get  out.  Next 
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he  ran  in  circles,  terrified  by  the  smallness  of  his  new 
house.  His  tongue  hung  out;  he  panted  and  snarled 
and  whined.  Then  he  sprang  up  to  the  ceiling,  bump¬ 
ing  his  head.  Finally  he  took  to  pacing  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth.  He  gave  Bim  a  reproachful,  sorrowful 
look. 

Bim  soon  felt  as  frantic  as  his  tiger.  He  shouted  to 
his  father  to  come  and  let  Heera  go  free.  He  felt  angry 
and  stifled. 

His  father  came  running.  “Don’t  you  like  your  new 
house,  you  two?”  He  was  surprised  and  put  out  at  their 
lack  of  gratitude.  It  had  been  a  hard  day’s  work.  He 
unbolted  the  door.  Heera  sprang  past  him  without  a 
backward  glance  and  went  bounding  about  the  yard, 
shaking  himself,  and  calling  to  Danu  and  Bindi  that 
he  was  free. 

“Oh,  no,  Father,”  Bim  said,  “it  won’t  do  at  all. 
Why,  he  feels  smothered  in  there.  It’s  not  so  much 
a  house  as  a  cage!” 

Bukaru  joined  them.  “Well,  then,  little  sahib,  all 
the  lions  and  tigers  and  wild  cats  of  the  Maharajah’s 
garden  live  in  houses  like  that.  And  they  must  all  stay 
in  them  both  day  and  by  night,  while  your  striped  pet 
runs  about  as  he  likes  all  the  day  long.  He  has  only 
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to  sleep  here  by  himself  at  night.  See,  he  will  be  quite 
safe.  Nothing,  no  one  may  harm  him.” 

But  Bim  saw  neither  reason  nor  logic  in  this  plan. 
“Heera  hates  it,”  he  cried,  “and  so  do  I.  And  I  wish 
you’d  take  the  ugly  old  cage  right  back  to  the  forest!” 

Bim’s  father  looked  down  at  him  in  astonishment. 
“That  my  son  should  show  anger  to  a  servingman, 
anger  and  disrespect  to  his  own  father,  disrespect  and 
defiance!  Whatever  would  your  grandfather  say! 
Can  this  be  Bim?” 

The  boy  caught  hold  of  his  father’s  shirt  and  threw 
his  arms  around  him.  He  hid  his  face  in  shame  to  have 
his  father  speak  so  to  him  in  front  of  Bukaru.  All  the 
same,  he  did  feel  defiant  and  rebellious.  His  father  so 
completely  misunderstood.  Heera  was  a  free  being,  a 
thing  of  fire  and  life  and  motion.  He  was  the  free  part 
of  Bim’s  own  life.  To  shut  such  a  creature  into  a  cage, 
why,  it  would  break  his  heart,  and  Bim’s.  Why 
couldn’t  his  father  understand  this?  Heera  was  no 
longer  a  wild  beast.  This  idea  must  be  all  Bukaru’s, 
this  idea  of  a  wooden  cage. 

The  tiger  thought  so  too,  for  he  came  bounding  up 
to  growl  and  snarl  at  the  man  who  hastily  ran  off  to  milk 
Rani,  driven  in  just  then  by  his  son. 
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But  the  Jemadar  pulled  away  Bim’s  clinging  hands, 
and  looked  into  his  hot  unhappy  face. 

“Now  I  expect  you  to  stand  straight  and  be  a  man,” 
he  said  sternly.  “Realize  that  your  father  tries  to  do 
only  what  he  thinks  best.  Will  you  consent  to  let 
Heera  sleep  here  for  tonight?  Tomorrow,  when  your 
grandfather  arrives,  we  will  see  what  he  counsels.” 

Bim  bit  his  lips.  He  couldn’t  bear  it  even  for  one 
night.  And  he  could  guess  what  his  grandfather  would 
say.  Still,  he  knew  they  both  had  to  obey.  “Well, 
then,  do  it  to  him.”  He  gulped,  avoiding  his  father’s 
stern  eyes.  “Yes,  I  agree  for  tonight.  Then  Grand¬ 
father  will  decide.”  He  ran  off  then,  to  find  his  pet. 

He  had  not  far  to  look.  There  in  the  grass  patch 
near  Rani’s  shed  lay  Heera,  chewing  a  blade  of  grass 
for  comfort,  while  Bindi  lay  stretched  out  beside  him. 
Bim  threw  himself  down  beside  them,  an  arm  about 
each. 

“You  have  to  go  in  there,  Heera  —  into  that  small 
wooden  house  —  just  for  this  night,”  he  told  his  tiger. 
“But  tomorrow  Grandfather  will  come,  and  I  think 
we  can  guess  what  he  will  say.  He  understands  free 
people.  I’m  certain  that  he  will  let  you  go  free.” 

Yet  for  all  Bim’s  effort  to  be  reasonable,  the  wooden 
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cage  was  like  a  dead  weight  on  his  heart.  Neither  he 
nor  Heera  could  eat  much  supper.  Bedtime  came  all 
too  soon,  though  he  tried  to  push  back  the  night  and 
the  darkness.  The  quadrils  and  the  bulbuls  and  the 
mina  birds  trilled  their  last  songs  and  flew  away  to  the 
forest.  The  stars  shone  out,  one  by  one,  and  then,  all 
together,  in  a  shining  glory.  Bim’s  eyes  felt  very  sandy. 
Heera  and  Bindi  both  yawned  shamelessly. 

The  yellow  lamplight  shone  from  the  front  room  as 
his  mother  came  to  stand  in  the  doorway.  “Time  for 
sleep,  my  little  people,”  she  called  cheerily.  “Come, 
we’ll  make  a  procession  to  take  Heera  to  his  new  house.” 

Bim  rose  from  the  rock  under  the  singing  tree.  He 
could  hardly  bear  it,  to  be  separated  from  his  pet  for  the 
first  time  since  that  furry  yellow  ball  came  home  to  live. 
Now  Heera  was  as  large  as  a  big  Newfoundland  dog, 
larger  than  any  dog  in  the  village.  Bim  kept  his  hand 
on  the  leather  collar  as  they  walked  slowly  across  the 
yard  toward  the  banyan  tree.  Danu  ran  ahead,  lollop¬ 
ing  as  usual;  Bindi  rubbed  against  Bim’s  legs,  and 
looked  up  into  his  face.  Mother  and  Father  followed, 
carrying  the  little  clay  lamp. 

At  the  open  door,  Heera  hesitated,  cowering  back, 
sniffing  and  whining. 
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“Go  in,  Heera,”  Bim  commanded  him.  “Remem¬ 
ber,  it  is  only  for  this  one  night.  Tomorrow,  you  shall 
have  plenty  of  sweets  to  make  up  for  it.” 

Yet  all  the  same,  when  the  bar  was  pulled  across  the 
door,  with  Heera  inside,  and  Bim  outside,  neither  of 
them  liked  it  at  all.  Heera  tried  to  lick  Bim’s  hands  and 
face  through  the  bars.  He  whimpered  piteously. 

Bim’s  father  and  mother  talked  together.  Bim  lis¬ 
tened  even  through  his  trouble,  because  he  thought 
they  might  relent. 

“Have  we  spoiled  our  son  so  that  he  cannot  listen  to 
reason?”  the  Jemadar  asked  his  wife. 

“Perhaps  his  devotion  to  his  pets  goes  beyond  rea¬ 
son,”  she  replied.  “I  never  thought  they  would  be¬ 
come  so  attached,  these  two.” 

“Of  course  I  may  not  have  done  the  wise  thing  about 
this  tiger  house,”  the  father  admitted  to  her.  “But 
Heera  is  growing  too  big.  Bukaru  tells  me  that  he  has 
been  sharpening  his  claws  on  the  jack-fruit  trees.  He 
fears  that  some  time  —  ”  he  hesitated. 

“Aie,  no,  not  that.  The  man  is  a  bundle  of  fears. 
Heera  would  never  harm  Bim.  Look  at  him  now. 
Does  not  his  devotion  prove  that  he  would  never  turn 
against  our  son?” 
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“I  hope  not.  I  will  remain  at  home  tomorrow  and 
talk  to  my  father.” 

“Yes,  Bim  will  surely  be  reasonable  then,  for  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  Grandfather  actually  talks  with  the  free 
jungle  people.” 

“Aie,  my  wife,  that  is  very  well;  but,  after  all,  the  free 
people  are  not  human.  We  cannot  make  them  so. 
No,  they  have  to  live  by  their  own  animal  natures,  the 
beasts.  The  jungle  is  really  Heera’s  kingdom,  not  our 
home.  One  day,  of  course,  he  must  return.  Already 
he  puts  his  forepaws  against  the  wall  and  sniffs  the 
jungle.  When  he  feels  his  own  nature  for  the  first  time, 
when  he  finds  his  voice  in  a  roar  —  ” 

“Let  us  not  go  to  meet  trouble.  When  the  time 
comes,  surely  the  gods  will  give  you  wisdom.  Come, 
son,”  she  called,  “Heera  has  said  plenty  of  good  nights. 
Tell  him  to  sleep  in  peace,  and  that  you  will  come  early 
to  see  him  in  the  morning.” 

She  took  Bim’s  hot  hand  in  hers  and  led  him  back 
to  the  house.  The  blur  before  his  eyes  was  so  dense 
that  he  saw  only  a  little  moving  patch  of  light  from  the 
oil  lamp. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Bindi  tried  to  comfort  him,  as  the 
cat  purred  and  licked  his  face.  Bim  felt  as  if  his  heart 
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would  break.  Its  big  free  generous  forest  part  was 
gone,  was  out  there  alone  in  the  sapling  house,  safely 
barred  in.  He  could  feel  how  Heera  paced  back  and 
forth  restlessly,  with  that  nameless  new  terror  of  a  wild 
thing  trapped.  His  father  might  call  it  a  house,  but  he 
and  Heera  called  it  a  prison.  The  boy  sighed.  If  only 
Heera  needn’t  grow  up,  at  least,  not  so  big.  He  remem¬ 
bered  what  his  father  said  to  his  mother  about  returning 
to  the  forest.  But  quickly,  Bim  put  the  thought  away, 
barred  it  out  of  his  mind. 

The  boy  listened  to  the  familiar  night  sounds:  the 
frogs  in  Meta’s  mud  wallow;  the  honk  of  wild  geese 
winging  off  toward  the  Ganges;  the  katydids  wheezing 
in  the  canebrake;  the  hooting  of  an  owl.  Close  at  hand, 
he  heard  the  quiet  voices  of  his  parents  in  their  own 
room;  the  silence  of  their  meditation;  then  the  stillness 
of  sleep. 

Of  all  the  household,  only  Bim  was  still  awake,  staring 
up  into  the  dark  rafters  under  the  thatched  roof.  In  the 
deep  night,  it  grew  lighter  and  lighter  as  the  great  silver 
moon  rose  higher  and  higher.  An  owl  fluttered  past 
his  window  and  hooted  in  the  jack-fruit  tree.  He  was 
answered  by  Danu’s  chattering  gossip,  telling  him  all 
the  news. 
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The  boy  could  still  hear  Heera  trying  the  wooden 
bars.  Suppose  the  tiger  were  to  break  the  strong  sap¬ 
lings,  where  would  he  go  then? 

Bim  picked  up  Bindi  in  his  arms  and  pulled  aside 
the  curtain  at  the  door.  He  looked  into  his  parents’ 
room.  Even  breathing  told  him  they  were  both  asleep. 
He  slipped  quietly  out  to  the  veranda.  But  Danu  saw 
him.  Those  bright  eyes  let  nothing  escape.  Danu  saw 
and  muttered  wonderingly  to  himself  as  he  swung  down 
from  his  high  night-perch.  He  must  at  once  investigate 
this  strange  night  prowling. 

When  the  baboons  pounded  their  chests  in  the  deep 
forest  at  dawn,  when  the  morning  stars  paled,  Bim’s 
mother  woke  with  a  start.  The  curtain  to  Bim’s  room, 
had  someone  drawn  it  aside?  Noiselessly  she  crept  to 
the  doorway  and  looked  in.  His  mat  bed  was  empty. 

“Bim!”  she  whispered,  wide-eyed.  She  hurried  to 
the  veranda,  expecting  to  find  him  on  the  rope  bed. 
She  roused  her  husband.  “Bim  has  —  has  gone,”  she 
sobbed. 

The  Jemadar  rushed  to  the  empty  veranda.  Then 
he  looked  across  the  yard  to  the  sapling  house  under  the 
shelter  of  the  banyan  tree,  and  smiled.  “Come,  my 
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pearl.”  He  drew  his  weeping  wife  out  and  across  the 
compound.  “Look.”  He  pointed. 

There,  within  the  sapling  house,  Bim,  Bindi  and 
Danu  were  cuddled  fast  asleep,  close  beside  Heera, 
while  the  tiger  proudly  watched  over  them.  His  big 
amber  eyes  glowed  as  he  reassured  Bim’s  parents,  word¬ 
lessly,  that  all  was  well.  The  door  of  the  cage  stood 
wide.  The  parents  walked  back  as  silently  as  they  had 
come. 

Bim  might  have  slept  on  had  he  not  been  startled 
wide  awake.  Danu  was  swinging  by  his  tail  and  leap¬ 
ing  from  side  to  side  inside  the  cage.  Bindi  teased  him 
by  walking  round  and  round  with  his  tail  brushing  the 
sides,  giving  the  monkey  a  pat  with  his  paw  whenever 
he  swung  too  close.  They  were  always  inventing  new 
games. 

Their  master  sat  up,  rubbing  his  eyes,  smiling  all  over 
his  face.  Outside,  the  sun  was  already  flooding  the 
world.  Heera’s  tail  beat  a  loud  thump-thump  of  joy. 
He  was  purring.  Bim  pulled  his  head  close  to  him  and 
stroked  it  as  he  loved  to;  back  from  the  broad  black 
nose,  tracing  with  his  slender  brown  fingers  the  strange 
dark  markings  and  patterns  of  his  face,  up  over  his  fore¬ 
head,  along  his  cheeks  and  handsome  ruff.  Lines  of 
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force,  Grandfather  called  them.  His  white  whiskers, 
once  so  long,  were  worn,  due  to  his  rompings  with  Danu 
and  Bindi. 

His  upper  teeth  were  even  and  firm.  At  the  corners 
of  the  jaws,  both  upper  and  lower,  rose  four  big  white 
tusks.  These  were  Bim’s  delight,  for  they  grew  ever 
bigger  and  longer.  Playfully,  Heera  liked  to  catch 
Bim’s  hand  and  wrist  in  his  mouth,  pretending  to  bite 
it  off;  but  so  gentle  was  he  that  the  tusks  left  no  mark, 
or  at  least,  the  skin  was  never  broken. 

Then,  feeling  the  need  for  action,  and  seeing  his 
mother  and  father  already  at  work,  Bim  scrambled  to  his 
feet.  All  four  scampered  and  scurried  out  across  the 
yard. 

“Are  you  happy  today,  sir?”  Bim  greeted  his  father, 
hoping  he  wouldn’t  be  cross.  “We  have  come  for  your 
blessing.” 

To  Bim’s  surprise,  his  father  embraced  him  as  if  he 
had  been  away  on  a  journey.  His  mother  came  to 
stroke  his  head,  to  pinch  his  cheek.  “Are  you  happy 
this  morning?”  she  asked  in  her  turn. 

“Of  course  we’re  happy,  all  of  us.  And  we  all  come 
to  you  when  we’re  hungry.  Mother.” 

“But  didn’t  you  think  how  you  would  disturb  me 
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when  you  left  your  own  bed,  son?  How  my  heart 
would  ache  with  fear?” 

Bim  scuffed  his  toe  on  the  hard  earth.  “I  only 
thought  that,  since  Heera  couldn’t  be  with  me,  I  ought 
to  go  to  him.  Besides,  Heera  really  couldn’t  sleep  well 
in  that  cage  with  the  door  shut  fast,  Mother.  He 
hadn’t  enough  air;  he  couldn’t  breathe!  So  we  all  went 
to  keep  him  company.  He  wasn’t  afraid  any  longer, 
after  I  came.” 

“I  should  think  not,”  said  his  father.  “You  would 
have  been  a  fine  brave  protection  against  any  wild  ani¬ 
mal  that  felt  like  leaping  over  the  wall;  or  for  any  ser¬ 
pent  or  scorpion,  either.” 

“Of  course  I  would,”  said  Bim,  “because  then  I 
would  have  called  Sri  Krishna  away  from  the  shrine  in¬ 
side  to  save  us.  But  Heera  doesn’t  know  about  the 
Lord.” 

His  father  looked  at  his  mother,  and  his  mother 
looked  back  at  his  father.  They  both  sighed. 

“All  the  same,  son,”  and  the  Jemadar’s  tone  was 
grave  and  stern,  “next  time  you  want  to  leave  the  house 
or  the  compound,  you  are  to  consult  your  mother  and 
father.  Do  you  hear  that  with  both  ears,  Bhima?” 

“Yes,  I  hear,  Father.”  Bim  looked  at  him,  and  then 
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fixed  his  eyes  on  his  toes.  He  knew  that  no  child  in  the 
village,  no  older  boy,  even,  would  dare  to  sleep  a  stone’s 
throw  away  from  his  parents.  But,  then,  no  other  boy 
had  Heera. 

“Then  go  now,  take  your  bath,  say  your  prayer  and 
have  your  breakfast.” 

“Yes,  Father.” 

Just  then,  Bukaru  crossed  the  compound  with  his 
pot  full  of  milk.  Heera  snarled  at  him,  baring  his  teeth. 
The  man  scowled  and  hurried  so  that  he  spilled  the 
milk,  which  Bindi  ran  to  lap  up. 

“You  must  excuse  Heera  if  he  seems  a  little  cross,” 
Bim  called  after  the  man.  “It’s  only  because  he  doesn’t 
like  that  new  cagehouse,  and  I  can’t  blame  him.  He 
thinks  you  made  it.” 

The  man  made  no  reply.  Nor  did  he  speak  to  Bim 
all  the  rest  of  that  day. 
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Chapter  XIII 
Growing  Up 

After  breakfast  that  morning,  the  boy  and  the 
tiger  strolled  out  the  gate  to  sit  under  the  neem  tree 
waiting  for  Grandfather. 

“I  will  tell  him  that  I  don’t  like  that  sapling  cage  to 
sleep  in  any  better  than  you  do,  Heera.  As  we  get  older, 
grow  up,  we  need  more  space,  not  less.” 

Heera  turned  his  head  to  lick  Bim’s  face.  It  tickled. 
Bim  laughed  and  rubbed  his  chin.  All  the  same,  he 
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knew  quite  well,  by  this  sign,  that  Heera  understood 
him.  He  opened  his  palm-leaf  book  at  the  place  where 
he  had  left  off  yesterday.  But  the  words  made  a  black 
blur  and  Heera  didn’t  listen.  They  both,  boy  and  tiger, 
looked  longingly  toward  that  high  wall  of  dense  green 
at  the  end  of  the  dusty  road.  Bim  threw  an  arm  around 
Heera’s  neck. 

“You  are  such  a  big  fellow,  Heera;  more  than  half 
grown,  my  father  says.  Surely  you  would  not  run  away 
from  me  now.  You  have  too  much  sense.  How  would 
you  like  to  take  a  walk  with  me  today,  right  now,  into 
that  big  green  jungle?  Plenty  of  things  to  learn  there! 
More  than  in  all  the  books  of  the  world,  my  grandfather 
says.” 

Heera  lost  no  time  in  giving  Bim’s  face  a  long  lick. 

“I  thought  so.  Well,  then,  I’ll  have  to  go  and  tell 
my  mother.  Want  to  come?” 

They  raced  each  other  and  Heera  won,  as  always, 
now  that  he  had  grown  so  big.  Bim  looked  in  at  the 
kitchen  door. 

“Mother,  just  to  make  up  to  Heera  for  that  prison 
cage,  he  and  I  thought  of  taking  a  walk  to  the  forest. 
All  right?”  he  called.  “We  can  both  learn  so  much 
there;  and  I  promise  to  take  good  care  of  him.”  Bim 
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tried  to  sound  casual.  “Today,  I  will  study  the  jungle 
book.  Grandfather  will  be  pleased.” 

“Why,  why,  I’m  not  sure  you  should  go,  son.”  Her 
voice  was  full  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  too.  “You  had 
best  ask  your  father.  He  is  in  the  front  room.” 

“Father,  Heera  is  so  big  and  so  wise,  now,  that  we 
are  thinking  about  a  walk  to  the  forest.  I  will  show  him 
the  way  there,  and  he  will  show  me  the  way  home 
again.”  Bim  leaned  against  his  father’s  desk,  where  he 
sat  adding  up  long  rows  of  figures  that  stood  for  rents 
and  prices  of  rice  and  sacks  of  grain.  He  had  to  be  a 
good  agent  for  the  Maharajah. 

“Why,  why,  you  had  best  talk  about  that  with  your 
mother;  see  what  she  has  to  say.  You  really  think  that 
Heera  is  old  enough  not  to  run  away?  Have  you  for¬ 
gotten  that  your  grandfather  is  coming  today?” 

“Aie,  no,  sir;  but  we’ll  be  back  in  plenty  of  time  to 
greet  him,”  Bim  said.  So  he  laid  down  his  book,  caught 
up  his  flute,  and  ran  out  of  the  house,  with  Heera 
bounding  at  his  heels.  At  the  kitchen.  Mother 
Lakshmi  enticed  them  both  to  an  extra  bowl  of  milk. 
So  Bim  sat  down  in  the  doorway.  His  mother  went  to 
speak  to  his  father  through  the  window. 

“Bim  is  growing  as  nearly  like  the  Bapu  as  two  seeds 
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in  a  neempod,”  the  boy  heard  his  father  say.  “But  we 
can’t  help  it.” 

His  mother  nodded,  quoting  a  sloka  from  the  sacred 
books: 

All  beings  follow  their  own  natures; 

Of  what  use  then,  is  restraint? 

“My  mother’s  mother  used  to  tell  me  that,  as  a  boy, 
Father  would  disappear  for  days  in  the  forest,  just  to 
learn  the  ways  of  the  wild  things  there.” 

Quickly,  Mother  covered  her  mouth  with  her  hand. 
“Our  son  is  a  brave  boy,  but  surely  he  is  not  big  enough 
to  go  alone  to  the  jungle?” 

“Yet  how  can  we  keep  him  from  going  when  we  have 
tried  to  teach  him  to  be  fearless?  He  no  longer  feels 
like  a  little  boy.” 

“No,  I  feel  very  old  and  very  big,”  Bim  called  to  en¬ 
courage  them.  “And,  besides,  I  am  never  alone,  you 
know.  I  have  Sri  Krishna  in  my  heart,  and  Heera  to 
protect  me.” 

“Then  mind  you  don’t  go  too  far  in,  Bim,”  cautioned 
his  mother. 

“Aie,  Mother,  we  won’t.”  Having  drained  the  last 
drop  of  milk,  boy  and  tiger  ran,  leaping  and  skipping 
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for  joy.  From  the  wall,  Bindi  mewed  while  Danu  chat¬ 
tered.  Both  came  to  join  the  party,  but  Bim  waved 
them  back.  “Another  day,”  he  promised.  “You  both 
wait  for  us  here.”  Danu  scolded,  and  Bindi  turned 
round  and  round  to  curl  up  for  a  nap. 

So  the  two  bounded  out  of  the  gate,  out  along  the 
dusty  road,  away  from  the  village,  away  to  the  jungle. 

Every  few  paces,  Heera  stopped  to  sniff  at  a  roadside 
thicket.  Now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  a  rabbit  was 
startled  from  its  hiding  place,  to  run  in  confusion  just 
ahead  of  them.  Catching  a  strange  scent,  Heera  gave 
chase,  until  the  swift  brown  creature  hopped  off  into 
the  dense  brush,  just  out  of  reach  of  the  big  clumsy 
paw. 

Heera  returned  to  look  up  into  Bim’s  face,  be¬ 
wildered.  What  manner  of  creature  might  this  be? 
Bim  laughed  and  explained,  “That’s  a  rabbit,  Heera; 
soft  and  furry  and  very  much  afraid  of  you.  It  doesn’t 
know  you  only  want  to  play.” 

Beyond  the  bend  in  the  sunny  road,  where  they  en¬ 
tered  the  forest,  they  both  blinked  at  the  half  twilight. 
Both  quivered  with  delight  as  feet  and  paws  sank  into 
the  moist  cool  green  carpet.  When  they  reached  the 
place,  where  a  stream  of  clear  water  ran  beside  the  road, 
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they  both  bent  down  to  drink.  Heera  sat  down  on  his 
haunches  while  Bim  played  with  the  frogs  that  lived 
there.  Splash!  They  plopped  down  off  a  rock  into 
deeper  pools. 

Seeing  them,  Heera’s  amber  eyes  grew  dark  and 
round.  He  thought  he  would  like  to  play  with  frogs 
too.  He  pushed  his  big  paw  down  into  the  stream  and 
tried  to  catch  one  of  the  slippery  green  creatures.  But 
it  hopped  away  with  a  loud  and  indignant  ga-lump! 
Heera  jumped  back  and  looked  in  astonishment  at  his 
paw.  It  was  wet  and  cool.  He  hunched  up  his  back 
and  began  jumping  about  in  circles  as  Bindi  did  when 
he  played  with  his  own  tail.  When  Bim  shouted  with 
laughter  at  him,  Heera  held  his  head  on  one  side  and 
drew  back  his  upper  lip. 

“Heera,”  Bim  told  him,  “this  world  is  all  very  new 
and  strange  to  you.  Come  along,  old  comical  one,  I’ll 
take  you  to  the  places  I  know.”  Bim  slipped  his  hand 
inside  Heera’s  collar,  and  together  they  walked  along 
the  cart  road  till  they  came  to  the  clearing. 

Bim  sighed  in  contentment.  Though  it  was  many 
months  since  he  had  been  here,  he  felt  the  same  joy 
in  the  familiar  nearness  of  it  all,  in  the  dim  coolness 
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of  the  dense  shade.  He  sat  down  on  the  old  log,  look¬ 
ing  about  carefully  to  make  certain  that  Nag  the  cobra 
was  not  about.  Heera  sat  beside  him,  sniffing,  his  nose 
twitching,  his  muscles  rippling  under  the  smooth  silky 
fur.  Bim  pointed  out  to  him  the  bright  darting  birds 
and  butterflies,  the  chattering  and  curious  monkeys  that 
soon  swung  down,  jibbering  with  shrill  reedy  voices. 

"They  can’t  think  what  manner  of  tiger  you  are, 
Heera.  They  are  half  afraid  of  you;  and  yet  not  afraid, 
but  surprised  and  very  curious  about  you.” 

Heera  crouched  on  his  haunches,  staring  up  at  them. 

“You  are  thinking  how  astonishing  it  is  to  be  seeing 
Danu’s  brothers  up  there;  ten  monkeys,  twenty  mon¬ 
keys,  twenty  hundred  monkeys!” 

Now  feeling  an  impelling  need  for  action,  for  play, 
Heera  bounded  off  toward  the  monkeys,  only  to  find 
that  they  leaped  and  scurried,  back  up  the  long  creeper 
ladders  to  safe  branches,  with  a  noisy  clamor.  Where¬ 
upon,  the  surprised  tiger  bounded  back  to  Bim,  round 
and  around  the  log,  until  stopped  in  his  tracks  by  a  fear¬ 
ful  new  sound. 

“There!”  said  Bim.  “Did  that  peacock  screech 
startle  you,  too?”  Bim  laughed.  “Don’t  mind  him. 
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He’s  telling  the  jungle  people.  ‘Man  and  tiger  have 
arrived.  Beware!’  I  was  even  a  little  frightened  of  him, 
too,  the  first  time  I  heard  him.  I  suppose  we  are  always 
a  bit  afraid  of  the  creatures  we  don’t  know.  But  these 
peacocks  are  your  real  brothers,  Heera;  they  came  as  a 
sign  from  Mother’s  name-goddess  the  time  you  first 
came  to  live  with  us  —  remember?  If  only  I  could 
catch  two  of  them,  I  think  they  would  make  friends 
with  you  and  Bindi  and  Danu  and  Rani  and  Meta; 
don’t  you  think  so  too?” 

But  Heera  did  not  reply.  He  sat  as  one  stunned  with 
sensations,  hearing  all  these  strange  yet  delightful 
sounds,  his  nose  twitching  with  so  many  new  yet  de¬ 
licious  smells.  His  head  moved  furtively  now  to  this 
side,  now  to  that.  So  much  to  see  all  at  once,  so  much 
to  sniff,  to  hear,  to  feel.  A  whole  new  world  full  of 
ecstasy. 

“You  love  it  as  much  as  I  do,”  Bim  told  him.  “I 
know  how  you  must  feel,  because  I  feel  the  same  way 
myself,  free  and  —  happy  —  here.”  Bim  stroked 
Heera’s  ruff  and  rubbed  his  face  against  the  clean  soft 
fur.  “And  I  love  it  all  a  thousand  times  more  than  ever 
before,  because  you  are  with  me.  Come.” 

The  boy  led  the  tiger  in  through  a  thicket  of  tangled 
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vines.  “Now  I  think  this  must  be  the  very  spot  where 
you  were  born.  You  were  lying  just  here,  between  the 
roots  of  this  old  stump,  when  my  mother  found  you. 
Remember?” 

Heera  began  sniffing  about  the  old  stump,  stalking 
stealthily  around  it.  “Do  you  smell  your  own  mother 
tiger  whom  you  never  saw?  Your  father  never  knew 
where  you  were  hidden,  Heera.  If  he  had  known,  my 
grandfather  says  he  would  have  eaten  you.  And  then 
I  would  never  have  known  you.” 

For  answer,  Heera  sniffed,  lay  down  flat  on  his  belly 
and  buried  his  nose  in  that  delicious  damp  coolness  of 
ferns. 

“And  if  the  forest  had  not  meant  to  give  you  to  me, 
then  your  mother  would  have  come  in  the  night,  in  her 
fierce  anger,  to  eat  up  someone  in  the  village,  or  else 
Grandfather.  But  she  never  came!” 

Heera  lifted  his  head,  sprang  to  Bim’s  shoulders, 
knocked  him  down,  rolling  him  over  and  over,  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  new-found  joy  at  being  here  in  this 
wonderful  world.  When  both  were  tired,  they  lay 
looking  up  into  the  thick  green  canopy  overhead.  Both 
were  unmindful  of  any  danger  of  fang  or  tongue  or  tusk 
lurking  in  this  jungle  world. 
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They  saw  only  the  flashing  colors  of  wings  and  blos¬ 
soms:  ruby  and  rose  and  white,  amethyst  and  blue  and 
yellow.  They  heard  only  the  thin,  twanging,  im¬ 
measurable  murmur,  like  the  strings  of  a  harp,  from 
unseen  millions  of  insects.  They  smelt  only  the 
mingled  fragrance  of  leaf  mould  and  incense  trees,  cam¬ 
phor  and  sandal,  together  with  scarlet  and  white  and 
yellow  blossoms. 

“Come,”  said  Bim  at  last.  “Now,  I’ll  take  you  to 
the  big  tamarind  tree.  Come.”  He  led  the  way  along 
an  animal  trail,  past  trailing  creepers,  over  fallen  trunks, 
around  great  naked  roots. 

“Here  we  are.  Here’s  the  very  tree  where  they 
bound  our  grandfather.  Since  he  was  willing  to  give 
his  life  for  you,  Heera,  that  makes  him  your  grandfather, 
too.” 

Heera  sniffed  all  around  the  big  trunk,  finding  a 
scent  that  was  familiar  to  him.  He  showed  his  delight 
by  bounding  up,  reaching  as  high  as  he  could  to  sharpen 
his  long  claws. 

Bim  was  hot.  He  sat  down,  with  his  back  to  the  big 
tree,  and  took  out  his  flute.  “Come,  rest  here  beside 
me,  Heera.  We  will  try  to  pipe  the  birds  to  us;  only, 
today,  we  are  not  inviting  old  Nag.” 
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Bim  began  to  play  a  gay  little  nameless  tune,  all  trills 
and  running  quavers.  First  he  ran  up,  then  he  ran 
down,  stopping  the  six  holes  in  turn  with  his  finger  tips. 
And  though  the  song  had  neither  melody  nor  words,  yet 
it  said  things  too,  out  of  his  heart:  gratitude  to  Sri 
Krishna,  to  Aranyani,  for  the  best  playmate  a  boy  could 
have;  happiness  for  all  the  months  together  in  the  com¬ 
pound  that  was  home;  joy  that  they  had  come  together 
now  into  this  deep  dark  forest  that  was  a  larger,  grander 
home. 

Heera  watched  the  birds  flit  close  and  closer,  until 
they  perched  on  the  lowest  branches  overhead.  At  first, 
he  kept  as  still  as  a  statue.  Then  his  head  dropped  to 
sniff  the  ground  at  his  feet.  New  scents  in  the  cleft 
track  of  a  deer,  in  the  stubby  hoof  of  a  wild  hog,  in  the 
four-toed  mark  of  a  hyena.  He  had  no  one  to  tell  him 
that  these  were  scents  of  the  common  dinners  enjoyed 
by  his  wild  brothers  of  the  tiger  clan.  Yet  soon  the 
scents  became  too  tantalizing  to  resist.  Noiselessly,  he 
crept  deeper  into  the  shadows. 

Bim  played  on,  as  softly  as  he  could,  so  as  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  Heera  who  still  disliked  a  shrill  flute.  Soon  a  frisky 
gray  squirrel  perched  on  the  boy’s  brown  foot,  and  his 
fur  tickled  Bim’s  toes.  His  quick  movement  sent  the 
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little  creature  scurrying  and  scolding.  Instantly  the 
birds  fluttered  up,  and  darted  out  of  sight. 

The  boy  laughed.  “I  wouldn’t  hurt  a  hair  or  a 
feather  of  any  of  you,  any  more  than  Heera  would.” 
He  turned  to  his  companion.  He  sprang  up  and  ran 
around  the  tree.  “Oh,  I  know,  you  are  playing  hide 
and  seek,”  he  called.  “Heera,  Hee-ra!” 

“Hee-ra,”  he  heard  the  faint  echo. 

“Where  are  you?”  he  shouted. 

“Are  you?”  came  back  to  him.  Oh,  that  voice  of 
Aranyani  again.  He  felt  desperate,  bewildered.  He 
couldn’t  lose  Heera.  Yet  the  forest  was  endless.  It 
went  on  and  on  for  miles,  ten  miles,  twenty  miles, 
twenty  hundred  miles,  for  all  he  knew. 

So  he  tried  running  forward,  then  backward,  now  to 
the  right,  now  to  the  left.  He  tripped  over  vine  ropes, 
brushing  them  from  his  path;  he  dodged  giant  tree 
trunks;  he  ducked  under  great-leaved  ferns;  he  stum¬ 
bled  over  roots;  he  followed  one  animal  trail  after  an¬ 
other;  he  fell  in  and  out  of  thorn  bushes,  frantic  at  losing 
his  pet. 

Yet  as  often  as  he  called,  there  came  back  only  the 
faint  echo  of  his  own  voice.  “That  forest  nymph  is 
mocking  me.”  He  threw  himself  down  at  last,  to  quiet 
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his  racing  heart.  There  came  to  his  mind  the  voice  of 
his  grandfather:  "Never  fear  in  the  forest,  son.  The 
jungle  is  your  friend,  remember  that.” 

“Well,  then,  he  never  told  me  how  to  find  Heera,” 
Bim  told  himself.  He  had  to  admit,  however,  before 
he  heaped  reproach  on  his  grandfather,  that  perhaps 
he  should  not  have  come  today,  after  all.  Should  he 
not  run  home  now,  to  bring  his  father  and  Bukaru  to 
help?  But  how  could  they  find  Heera  if  he,  Bim, 
couldn’t?  That  thought  steadied  him. 

“Then  if  the  forest  gave  him  to  me,  the  forest  must 
find  him  for  me,  now.”  He  said  it  aloud.  “I  will  just 
wait  for  him  here.”  Bim  was  hot  and  scratched  and 
torn,  breathless  and  miserable.  But  when  he  had  grown 
calm,  he  lifted  his  flute  to  his  lips.  Heera  will  know 
where  to  find  me  by  this,  he  thought.  He  knows  the 
Vishnu  hymn  as  well  as  I  do. 

Thou,  seated  in  the  heart  of  all, 

Father  of  worlds,  of  all  that  moves  and  stands  — 

The  familiar  tune  floated  out  into  the  quiet  forest. 
Again  the  birds  gathered.  Again  Danu’s  brothers 
swung  down  close  and  closer.  “Go  tell  Heera  I  am 
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waiting  for  him,  0  bander-log.  Pass  the  word  along 
the  treetop  road,  too.” 

Bim  listened.  Out  of  the  purple  shadows  he  heard 
a  sharp,  pitiful  cry,  an  animal  in  pain.  Bim  sped 
through  the  forest,  following  the  cry.  Then  silence. 
But  as  he  parted  the  heavy  fern  fronds  blocking  his 
path,  he  came  upon  a  water  hole.  Here,  he  saw  that 
two  animals  had  fought.  One,  a  young  doe,  lay  fallen 
and  bleeding;  the  other,  somewhat  like  a  wolf,  with  a 
striped  coat  of  dusty  brown,  was  crunching  bones  with 
savage  growls  and  snorts. 

“You’ve  killed  it,  you  low-born  thing,  you,”  Bim 
said  to  himself.  “I  think  you’re  a  hyena :  that’s  what 
you  must  be.”  The  boy  opened  his  mouth  wide  and 
yelled,  a  high  terrifying  human  yell  that  startled  the 
silence  as  well  as  the  beast.  It  sprang  back  into  the 
jungle,  and  yelled  in  reply,  a  terrifying  animal  yell  with 
a  laugh  at  the  end  of  it  that  quite  turned  Bim’s  hair  on 
end. 

He  crept  forward  and  bent  over  the  doe.  So  little 
and  young!  He  stroked  the  velvety  head.  “If  I  could, 
I  would  bring  you  back  to  life,”  he  whispered.  It  was 
his  first  experience  of  seeing  the  jungle  law,  “a  life  for  a 
life.”  He  knew  well  that  some  animals  must  kill  that 
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they  might  live.  “But  they  are  cowards  to  kill  you,  who 
live  on  leaves!” 

Some  instinct  made  Bim  turn.  The  hyena  had  slunk 
back.  In  that  instant,  Bim  made  a  lunge  toward  the 
creature,  yelling  again.  Then  he  caught  hold  of  a 
dangling,  stout  creeper  vine  and  climbed,  monkey- 
fashion  up  beyond  reach  of  the  creature’s  leaps.  The 
hyena  returned  to  his  feeding. 

When  Bim  had  swung  himself  to  a  tree  and  had 
gained  a  safe  foothold  on  a  branch,  he  called  down, 
“You’d  run  fast  enough  if  only  Heera  were  with  me. 
He  would  teach  you  not  to  kill  a  beautiful  little  doe.” 
He  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a  pleading  cry,  “Hee-ra.” 

“Hee-ra,”  came  only  the  echo. 

The  boy  bit  his  lips.  He  could  see  how  dark  were 
the  shadows  around  the  forest  pool.  Night  would  be 
coming;  other  beasts  might  come  here  to  drink.  If  he 
stayed  up  in  the  tree,  what  would  his  mother  think? 
And  his  father  and  grandfather,  too?  Only  that  morn¬ 
ing  he  had  gaily  told  his  mother  that  he  was  unafraid 
because  he  had  Sri  Krishna  in  his  heart  and  a  tiger  to 
protect  him! 

Well,  then,  there  was  one  thing  he  could  do  to 
muster  up  his  courage.  Bim  settled  himself  firmly  in 
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the  crotch  of  a  big  limb,  lifted  his  flute  to  his  lips  and 
began  to  play  again.  Then  he  felt,  rather  than  heard, 
a  movement  below  him.  Looking  down,  he  saw  a  tiger 
crouch  for  an  instant,  and  spring  upon  the  hyena  still 
feeding  on  the  doe.  With  one  swift  powerful  cuff  of 
the  big  paw,  the  brown  creature  was  sent  spinning  into 
the  brush  with  a  scream  of  pain  where  the  claws  had 
pricked  deep. 

“Good,”  shouted  Bim  in  delight,  as  he  slid  down  the 
tree  trunk.  “Serves  him  right,  Heera,  for  eating  up 
that  little  doe.”  The  boy  caught  a  firm  hold  on  the 
leather  collar  as  the  tiger  sniffed  curiously  at  the  lifeless 
deer. 

Bim  cuffed  his  broad  nose,  and  then  hugged  him. 
“Take  that,  for  running  away  from  me,  but  I’m  glad 
you  found  me  again  and  drove  off  that  old  scavenger.” 
The  boy’s  foot  touched  something  soft.  He  stooped 
down.  “Look,  Heera,  it’s  her  fawn!” 

Heera  sniffed  and  licked  the  tiny  creature  that  gave  a 
feeble  cry.  Then  the  tiger  licked  the  boy’s  face,  bent 
down  over  the  spotted  coat. 

“Yes,  she  was  defending  her  baby.  We’ll  take  the 
little  thing  home  with  us.”  Bim  gathered  it  into  his 
arms,  the  small  painted  face,  the  dangling  slender  legs. 
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Heera  looked  up  into  Bim’s  face,  excited,  his  hair  rising, 
his  mouth  watering.  If  only  his  master  would  let  him 
go  free,  to  return  to  that  tantalizing  odor  beside  the 
pool!  But  Bim  had  taken  again  a  firm  grip  on  the 
leather  collar,  that  had  been  three  times  enlarged. 
“You  stayed  too  long  away  from  me,  Heera;  you  bad, 
bad  striped  cat!  Grandfather  will  be  wondering  where 
we  are,  and  Mother  will  be  anxious.” 

They  started  forward  into  the  darkening  jungle.  But 
which  way  was  home?  Searching,  Bim  had  run  about 
heedless  of  direction.  Now  he  was  quite  turned  round. 
However  could  he  find  the  way  out  to  the  road  again, 
he  wondered? 

“Heera,  we  are  lost!  And  we  must  start  home  now, 
this  minute,  before  they  get  so  worried  they  call  the 
whole  village  to  find  us.  Don’t  you  know  the  way?” 

Heera  sniffed  at  Bim’s  feet  and  started  forward. 
Frisky  and  gay  as  a  colt  he  would  have  bounded  ahead. 
But  Bim  could  not  think  of  their  being  separated  again. 
Laying  down  for  a  moment  his  small  warm  bundle  of 
the  fawn,  he  caught  up  a  broken  length  of  vine  rope, 
fastened  one  end  to  Heera ’s  collar,  and  grasped  the 
other.  “Now,  you  lead  the  way!” 

And  most  willingly  Heera  led  the  way;  and  the  way 


was  long  and  hot  and  it  was  nearly  dark  before  they 
came  at  last  to  the  rutted  cart  road,  and  so  out  from  the 
twilight  to  the  glare  of  a  setting  sun.  At  last  they 
arrived  at  their  own  compound  gate. 

Danu  was  watching,  and  leaped  down  to  ride  in  on 
Heera’s  back.  Bindi,  too,  came  running  to  rub  against 
Bim’s  legs.  Heera  rushed  first  to  the  kitchen,  to  find 
his  own  water  jar  and  drink  it  dry. 

“We’ve  come  back  home,”  Bim  announced  to  his 
mother.  “And  see  what  the  forest  gave  us  today!” 

When  she  looked  at  him,  his  mother  dropped  her 
dish  and  ran  out  to  him.  “Bim!  your  legs  are  bleeding, 
and  your  arms  and  body  are  covered  with  scratches. 
What  has  happened  to  you?  Why  did  you  stay  away 
so  long?”  She  reached  out  to  gather  the  fawn  into  her 
arms.  “Oh,  it’s  nothing,  Mother.  Heera  and  I  were 
playing  in  the  forest,  and  the  thorn  bushes  reached  out 
to  keep  us  there,”  he  said. 

“But  you’ve  been  gone  for  hours,  Bim,  since  morn¬ 
ing!  I  have  been  anxious  about  you.  Your  father  was 
forced  to  make  a  journey,  but  your  grandfather  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  under  the  lime  tree.  Wash  and  go  to  him.” 

Bim  hid  his  hot  face  against  her.  “I  suppose  I  do 
deserve  a  scolding,  Mother;  I  suppose  both  of  us  do. 
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But  —  but  we  did  bring  you  the  little  spotted  fawn!” 

“Another  baby  to  nurse.”  She  sighed.  “But  next 
time,  I  shall  beg  your  father  not  to  let  you  go  to  that 
jungle.” 

Bim  doused  himself  with  water,  put  on  a  fresh  dhoti 
and  ran  to  the  singing  tree.  He  hugged  the  Bapu. 
“We’ve  had  a  long  day  in  the  jungle,  Grandfather,”  he 
announced  as  if  it  were  fresh  news. 

“And  who  did  you  see  there,  my  son’s  son?” 

“We  saw  lots  of  the  free  people:  Heera  played  with 
them;  and  we  found  a  little  new  baby  deer  to  bring 
home.”  He  sighed.  He  did  not  want  to  confess  how 
frightened  he  had  been.  Nor  was  he  ready  to  speak 
of  the  hyena. 

The  Bapu  smiled,  his  eyes  kindling,  his  face  crin¬ 
kling.  He  patted  the  broad  striped  head  as  Heera 
fawned  at  his  feet. 

“As  the  twig  is  bent,”  he  murmured  happily. 
“Surely  you  are  one  of  us.” 

“One  of  —  whom?” 

“One  of  us  who  belong  —  there  in  the  great 
jungle  —  ”  He  nodded  toward  the  green  wall  of  the 
forest,  the  treetops  turned  to  gold  now  by  the  setting 
sun. 
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“Aie,  and  Heera  is  one  of  us,  too,  Grandfather.” 

“Look  over  there,”  said  the  Bapu,  pointing  to  the 
banyan  tree. 

“Oh,  Grandfather!  No  more  prison  cage  for  Heera. 
1  knew  what  you  would  say.” 

“Your  father  meant  it  for  the  best,  son;  but  nature 
will  take  care  of  Heera’s  future  housekeeping.  So 
Bukaru  has  taken  it  away.” 

“Good!  Bukaru  may  have  it!  Now  I  will  carry  the 
fawn  home  to  Kamala;  it  can  live  in  the  cage.” 
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Chapter  XIV 


Heera  Comes  of  Age 

“Have  a  look,  Mother;  see  how  big  Heera  has 
grown.”  One  afternoon,  several  months  later,  Bim  was 
sitting  beside  his  mother  who  was  hearing  him  read  the 
story  of  Rama.  “See,  he  can  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  with  his  paws.” 

Down  beside  the  cowshed,  where  the  clump  of  green 
bananas  and  cane  looked  out  toward  the  forest,  Heera 
had  planted  his  two  forepaws  to  reach  up  to  Bindi.  The 
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cat  lay  stretched  on  the  wall  top,  playfully  leaning  over 
to  tap  the  huge  paws  with  his  tiny  ones. 

“How  he  has  grown!”  his  mother  agreed,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  awe  in  her  tone. 

“Aie,  but  so  have  I  grown  too,”  said  Bim,  not  to  be 
outdone  by  his  pet.  “I  feel  ever  so  old  now,  while 
Heera  is  not  yet  two.”  He  laughed  to  think  of  such  a 
huge  creature  being  only  two  years  old. 

“Perhaps  we  should  count  each  year  of  his  life  as 
seven  of  yours;  his  cycle  follows  a  different  pattern.  But 
inside  your  head,  son,  I  really  think  that  his  friendship 
has  made  you  grow  very  fast.  See,  you  have  almost  fin¬ 
ished  this  book  which  the  Bapu  thought  might  take  a 
year. 

“Aie,  this  is  easy  to  read  now.  Even  counting  is  not 
so  bad.  It  seems  a  long  time  since  I  began  to  make  let¬ 
ters  in  sand  and  to  count  with  tamarind  seeds.  But 
there  are  things  I  don’t  know,  Mother.”  His  tone  was 
low  and  confiding. 

“What  things,  son?” 

“Things  about  the  big  forest.  I  have  been  hoping 
the  day  will  soon  come  when  I  may  go  with  Heera  deep 
inside,  to  the  country  of  the  jungle  men.  But,  now,  I 
am  not  certain  that  Heera  wants  me.” 
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“Why  not?” 

“Because  when  we  visit  the  forest  together,  he  always 
wants  to  run  away  from  me.  He  goes  bounding  off 
through  the  brush,  sometimes  crashing  noisily,  some¬ 
times  so  quietly,  I  don’t  hear  him  go.  And,  although  I 
run  as  hard  as  I  can  to  follow,  and  call  and  call,  he 
doesn’t  wait  for  me  to  come.  He  makes  me  wait  for 
him.  And  I  never  know  where  he  has  been,  nor  what 
he  has  seen.” 

“But  he  always  comes  back  home  with  you,  son.” 

“Aie,  Mother,  but — I  think  there  must  be  something 
he  likes  to  hide  from  me,  something  he  doesn’t  want 
me  to  know.”  Bim  groped  for  the  right  words.  He  felt 
he  could  no  longer  share  the  whole  life  of  his  pet.  That 
troubled  him. 

His  mother  smiled  in  sympathy.  “Perhaps  he  is  only 
finding  himself,  trying  out  his  nature.  After  all,  those 
powerful  muscles,  that  lithe  body  with  its  supple  grace, 
were  meant  for  leaping  and  running.  You  could 
scarcely  expect  him  to  slow  his  pace  to  yours,  the  swift 
stride  of  his  four  feet  to  your  two.  He  wants  to  explore, 
to  venture  out  into  a  larger  world  than  this  of  our  com¬ 
pound.  That  is  his  nature.” 

“Do  you  remember  when  he  was  so  small  that  he 
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had  to  let  little  Bindi  shake  and  cuff  him?  Now  look  at 
him.  Master  of  the  compound,  and  adored  by  us  all  — 
all,  that  is,  except  Bukaru.  He  is  afraid  of  Heera, 
Mother;  and  I  think  Heera  hates  him.” 

“Hush  —  son!  But  even  if  Heera  has  not  won  over 
our  servingman,  he  has  not  done  badly  about  making 
friends.  He  loves  you,  Bim,  and,  perhaps  because  of 
him,  the  whole  village  has  come  to  love  you.  They  call 
you  ‘Son  of  Haripur.’  They  are  very  proud,  now,  that  a 
royal  Bengal  tiger  makes  its  home  here  with  us.  They 
feel,  in  a  way,  that  it  is  a  protection  to  the  whole  coun¬ 
tryside.” 

For  it  was  true  that,  since  Heera’s  coming,  the  deer 
had  not  nibbled  the  young  trees  and  the  vines;  nor  had 
foxes  stolen  chickens;  wild  hogs  had  not  grubbed  up 
gardens  or  sugar  cane;  nor  had  wolves  bothered  to  kill 
the  yellow  dogs. 

“Look,  Mother,  Heera  is  trying  to  reach  up  to  Danu, 
to  play  with  his  tail,  but  there  is  Bindi  crouched  on  the 
shed  roof,  preparing  to  spring.  Oh,  watch!  Now  there 
will  be  some  good  fun.”  Bim  rose  and  leaned  against 
the  veranda  railing. 

Sure  enough,  tensing  his  muscles,  Bindi  leaped  down 
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onto  that  broad  back,  clinging  to  the  thick  fine  fur. 

At  that,  Heera  spun  round  and  round,  trying  to  dis¬ 
lodge  his  rider.  Danu  acted  as  umpire,  hopping  up  and 
down,  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  reedy  voice,  “Stick 
tight,  Bindi!  Show  the  big  bully  you  can  hang  on.” 

Heera  bent  his  supple  body  into  contortions,  but  still 
Bindi  clung  fast,  digging  his  sharp  claws  into  the  broad 
back,  bracing  himself  gallantly.  Finally,  Heera  shook 
himself  so  violently  that  Bindi  was  thrown  several  yards, 
and  landed  in  a  double  somersault.  Heera  bounded 
after,  but  Bindi,  finding  his  feet  at  last,  sprang  away  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Instantly,  Heera  turned  himself 
short  about,  and  gave  chase  across  the  compound. 
Since  Bindi  had  now  no  chance  to  scale  his  usual  jack- 
fruit  tree,  he  darted  into  the  kitchen.  Heera  bounded 
after  him,  bringing  down  earthen  pots,  brass  kettles, 
baskets  of  spice,  in  a  great  clatter  and  clang. 

Laughing,  Bim  raced  ahead  of  his  mother  to  the 
scene.  After  one  horrified  glance  at  her  kitchen,  she 
caught  up  a  fiber  broom.  The  big  cat,  balked  from 
seizing  his  prey,  was  angrily  slinking  away  from  the 
door,  licking  his  lips.  His  eyes  glittered.  He  had 
lost  his  temper. 
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“Heera!”  Bim’s  mother  scolded  him.  “Come  here 
to  me,  you  big  bad  beast,  and  take  a  beating.” 

And  the  tiger,  who  could  so  easily  have  bounded 
away  to  safety,  or  knocked  her  down,  actually  hung  his 
head  and  took  the  beating,  though  it  nearly  broke  Bim’s 
heart  to  see  him. 

“Now,  then,  where  is  the  second  culprit?  Bindi, 
come  here!” 

“Miaou,”  mourned  Bindi,  from  a  corner  in  the  rafters 
where  he  had  leaped  for  safety. 

“Come  down  and  take  your  punishment,  too.”  She 
shook  her  broom  at  him. 

But  not  Bindi.  With  one  glance  at  her  broom,  he 
turned  his  back,  squeezed  himself  through  the  small 
space  between  the  rafters  and  the  thatched  eaves,  and 
disappeared. 

Bim  choked  back  his  laughter  as  he  helped  his 
mother  pick  up  her  fallen  brass  pots,  hanging  each  on 
its  own  peg.  He  scooped  up  the  scattered  spices,  and 
put  in  one  place  the  broken  earthenware  pots.  His 
shoulders  shook  as  he  relived  the  chase. 

“It’s  no  laughing  matter,”  his  mother  chided  him. 
“Heera  is  so  strong  he  could  wreck  my  kitchen  in  the 
shut  of  an  eye.” 
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“But  they  were  so  funny,  Mother.  Listen,  Danu  is 
laughing  still.” 

“I  really  don’t  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
Heera,  if  he  grows  much  larger.  His  play  is  getting  en¬ 
tirely  too  rough.  He  loses  all  sense  of  fitness  in  his  fun. 
And  often,  of  late,  he  has  lost  his  temper,  too.  Suppose 
that  were  to  happen  when  your  hand  is  thrust  inside  his 
mouth,  Bim!” 

“Aie,  Mother,  you  needn’t  fret.  He  never  bites 
hard.” 

“Yet  he  thinks  that  everything  in  our  compound  was 
made  for  his  special  pleasure,  just  to  chase.  The  hens 
live  in  terror  of  him.  Poor  Bukaru  has  hard  work  to 
rescue  them  when  they  fly  over  the  high  wall.  Rani  gets 
nervous,  too,  and  gives  us  less  milk.  There  is  no  peace 
during  one  of  his  wildings.  I  think  I  should  ask  your 
father  to  chain  him  to  the  doorpost.” 

Bim  looked  up  at  her  in  dismay.  His  gentle  mother 
had  never  been  so  cross  with  Heera  before.  He  ran  to 
throw  his  arms  about  her. 

“Oh,  Mother,  we  are  all  so  happy  here  together.  It  is 
only  sometimes  that  Heera  forgets  his  manners  and 
plays  roughly.  He  didn’t  think  that  the  pots  and  jugs 
would  fall.  He  only  wanted  Bindi.  He  was  sorry  after- 
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ward.  You  know  he  couldn’t  bear  to  be  tied,  to  be 
treated  like  a  bad  tiger.” 

“No,  I  suppose  he  couldn’t,  with  his  wild  free 
nature.”  She  rubbed  her  cheek  against  Bim’s  head.  “I 
suppose  it  is  true  of  all  living  things.  When  they  are 
small  and  helpless  and  appealing,  we  cannot  know  or 
guess  what  they  will  become,  in  what  strange  way  their 
inner  natures  will  unfold.” 

“Then  you  won’t  ask  Father  to  bring  the  chain?” 
Bim  begged.  “You  want  us  to  be  happy,  don’t  you, 
Mother?” 

“Of  course  we  want  everyone  in  our  compound  to  be 
happy,”  she  assented,  “you,  most  of  all,  son.  But  each 
of  us,  who  live  here  together,  must  learn  to  have  con¬ 
sideration  for  every  other.  I  suppose  that  is  what  fami¬ 
lies  are  for.  I  suppose  that  is  why  you  were  born  here 
in  Haripur  instead  of  being  a  wild  jungle  child,  with  a 
bear  or  a  wolf  for  your  mother.”  She  pinched  his  cheek 
and  hugged  him  close.  “There,  now  go  off  to  play  with 
your  pets,  and  let  me  set  my  kitchen  to  rights.” 

Bim  kissed  her  hand  in  a  quick  rush  of  gratitude. 
Then  he  ran  off  across  the  yard.  He  found  Heera  lying 
flat  on  his  belly  in  the  jungle  grass.  Bindi  sat  above  him 
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on  the  wall,  licking  his  ruffled  fur.  Bim  lay  down  be¬ 
side  his  pet  and  stroked  his  face. 

"Don’t  feel  badly,  Heera;  Mother  is  not  angry  with 
you,  now.  Only  she  wants  you  to  be  more  careful  with 
the  silly  hens;  and,  next  time  you  chase  Bindi,  do  keep 
out  of  the  kitchen,  do.”  Bim  buried  his  head  in  the 
thick  silky  fur  of  Heera’s  strong  neck,  where  it  made  a 
short  amber  rulf  under  the  cheeks. 

The  tiger  turned  his  head  to  lick  Bim’s  face.  He 
looked  into  the  boy’s  eyes,  sniffed,  and  drew  back  his 
upper  lip. 

"You’re  smiling  because  you  understand  everything 
I  say,”  Bim  told  him.  “And,  besides,  you’re  so  proud  of 
those  four  ivory  tusks!” 

The  big  cat  whimpered  and  purred.  “Can’t  you 
understand,  little  master,”  he  tried  to  say,  “that  my 
long  body  was  made  for  chasing  bigger  game  than 
squawking  hens  and  small  brother  cats?  After  all,  this 
compound,  that  used  to  seem  so  large,  now  seems 
almost  as  small  and  cramped  as  that  sapling  house.” 

“Well,  then,  if  you  want  to  play  with  somebody  your 
own  size,”  Bim  replied,  “come  on,  take  me.” 

Heera  rose  with  easy  grace  and  perfect  good  temper, 
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extended  his  big  forepaws,  stretched  his  great  lithe 
body,  then  crouched  stone-still.  Bim  walked  some  dis¬ 
tance  away,  and  squatted,  ready,  smiling  at  his  friendly 
adversary,  who  was  motionless  save  for  the  long  tail, 
slowly  whipping  the  grass  behind  him. 

With  a  bound,  the  two  sprang  into  action.  Lunging 
at  Bim  the  tiger  knocked  him  down  as  if  he  had  been 
made  of  wind.  But,  while  Heera  wrestled  as  easily  as  if 
he  handled  a  toy  boy,  Bim  struggled  with  all  his  might; 
panting,  twisting  his  slender  legs  around  the  big  body, 
now  on  top,  now  beneath. 

“Up,  Heera,  hold!  Claws  in!”  Bim  commanded, 
when  the  growls  grew  so  fierce  that  Mother  cried  out  in 
alarm;  and  Heera  obeyed. 

When  Bim  went  limp,  with  no  more  struggle  in  him, 
Heera  nosed  him  over  and  licked  his  face.  Bim  picked 
himself  up.  “You  are  so  strong,  I  think  you  need  a 
demon  or  a  giant  to  wrestle  with.  Who  taught  you  to 
spring  so  high;  to  turn  round  in  a  flash;  to  dodge  side- 
wise?  Now  come  along  for  a  good  running  game  of 
hide  and  seek  under  the  banyan  tree,  then  I  must  go 
back  to  finish  my  lesson  before  Father  comes  home.” 

The  game  over,  Bim  threw  one  leg  across  Heera’s 
strong  back  and  ordered  him  to  take  him  to  the  veranda. 
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There  the  beast  waited  until  Bim  returned  with  a  sweet, 
a  rice  ball  rolled  in  cocoanut  and  honey.  It  was  his 
usual  treat,  whenever  he  had  done  well,  and  he  never 
allowed  Bim  to  forget  his  reward.  And  better  than  the 
sweet  was  Bim’s  praise.  So  now  he  licked  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  hands  for  thanks,  and  stalked  back  to  the  grass, 
where  he  loved  to  loll  on  his  back  in  the  sun  and  play 
with  his  catnip  ball. 

Bim  doused  his  hot  face  at  the  well,  and  then  caught 
up  his  book.  He  must  work  hard  with  his  Hindi  text  of 
the  adventures  of  Rama,  the  hero-god  of  long  ago.  He 
must  not  let  himself  think  of  Heera,  nor  of  Bindi,  nor 
of  Danu,  nor  of  the  jungle;  but,  with  his  whole  mind 
fixed  on  his  story,  he  must  creep  inside  the  long  narrow 
palm  leaves  to  become  Rama,  adventuring  into  Lanka. 

So  it  was  cowdust  time  before  Bim  laid  down  his 
book.  Then  he  caught  up  his  flute  and  strolled  out  to 
the  flat  rock.  It  was  the  same  every  day,  at  twilight. 
Since  Heera  could  not  abide  shrill  tones,  Bim  always 
kept  them  low  and  soft.  At  his  first  notes,  his  pets  came 
running  to  him  beneath  the  singing  tree  where  the  birds 
gathered,  flying  in  from  the  paddy  fields,  from  their  far 
excursions  to  the  five  rivers.  Heera  and  Bindi  and  Danu 
loved  this  time:  Bim  loved  it.  Listening  to  the  birds  as 
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they  sang  above  his  head,  hearing  the  village  cows  and 
buffaloes  mooing  to  their  calves,  Bim  thought  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  twilight,  all  the  creatures  on  earth  liked  to 
speak  their  minds. 

As  usual,  Bim  began  playing  Sri  Krishna’s  song  to 
the  birds.  Usually,  at  the  first  low  notes,  Heera  came 
bounding  to  him.  But  this  night,  only  Bindi  leapt  up  to 
curl  into  his  lap.  Danu  climbed  up  to  sit  among  the 
birds.  He  liked  to  listen  to  their  gossip  and  to  chatter 
back  to  them. 

“Go  bring  Heera  to  me,  Bindi,”  Bim  commanded, 
giving  a  tweak  to  the  cat’s  pink-lined  ear.  Bindi  rubbed 
one  paw  over  it,  got  up,  stretched  himself  just  as  the 
tiger  stretched,  and  ran  off  across  the  yard.  But  Bindi 
did  not  return,  neither  did  Heera  come.  Soon  Danu 
heard  Meta’s  cart  rumbling  and  creaking  along  the 
road.  The  monkey  swung  down  to  Bim’s  shoulder. 
Bim  pointed  to  the  bright  afterglow  touching  the  low 
clouds  in  the  sky.  “Look,  Danu,  I  see  you  up  there,  and 
Heera  too.  He  is  chasing  you.” 

But  Danu  could  not  see  himself  in  the  clouds.  He 
was  much  more  interested  in  missing  nothing  close  at 
hand.  By  the  sound,  Meta  was  now  lumbering  in 
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through  the  gate.  He  must  run  along  to  squeak  a  wel¬ 
come.  He  tweaked  Bim’s  ear  to  make  him  come  too. 

“Oh,  all  right.  You  want  to  see  what  Bukaru’s 
brought  in  the  cart,  Curiosity  Sahib.” 

At  that  moment  Bim  heard  the  man  calling,  “Little 
Sahib,  come  here,  come  here,  come  here! ”  In  his  voice 
was  mounting  terror. 

The  boy  leaped  from  the  rock  and  ran.  Bukaru 
pointed  down  to  the  far  end  of  the  compound.  There 
Bim  saw  Heera.  The  tiger  stood  on  his  hind  feet  dig¬ 
ging  his  foreclaws  deep  into  the  trunk  of  the  jack-fruit 
tree.  His  tail  stood  straight  out  behind  him,  stiff  as  a 
stick.  His  ears  were  laid  back  flat. 

“Heera,  come  here  to  me,”  Bim  called,  vaguely 
alarmed  at  something  he  could  not  understand. 

The  tiger  paid  no  attention  to  the  call.  Instead,  he 
swung  round  and  began  to  dig  his  claws  into  the  hard 
ground;  his  steellike  muscles  swelled,  and  the  fur  of  his 
back  stood  on  end.  Then  he  lowered  his  head,  jerked 
it  high  and  —  roared.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
roared,  a  fearful,  long-drawn  rrr-rr  that  scattered  the 
hens  and  sent  Bindi  and  Danu  scrambling  under  the 
thatched  roof  to  hide.  A  deep-throated  roar  that  sent 
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Meta  bolting  out  of  the  open  gate,  jamming  the  cart 
and  then  dragging  it  with  him  into  his  wallow,  where 
he  covered  himself  in  mud. 

Bukaru  ran  to  quiet  Rani  who  was  trying  to  stampede 
from  her  shed. 

Bim  ran  toward  Heera,  still  roaring  his  ear-spitting, 
deafening  roar.  Once  having  found  his  big  voice,  he 
could  not  stop  roaring.  Before  Bim  could  touch  him, 
however,  he  began  spinning  round  and  around  as  if 
trying  to  catch  his  own  tail.  Next  he  bounded  off  be¬ 
neath  the  compound  wall  in  great  leaps,  again  straight 
into  the  path  of  the  hens  who  scattered  before  him, 
amid  flying  feathers.  Now  with  his  forepaws  lifted  to 
the  top  of  the  wall,  he  sniffed  the  forest  beyond,  fast 
darkening  for  night. 

“Heera!”  shouted  Bim,  nearly  breathless  with  chas¬ 
ing  after  him.  “What  is  wrong  with  you?  Come  here 
to  me  this  instant.” 

But  the  animal  was  deaf  to  a  human  voice,  even  to 
Bim’s.  Gathering  himself  for  a  mighty  spring,  he 
cleared  the  high  wall,  and  was  gone. 
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Chapter  XV 
The  Grief  of  Bim 

Bim  turned  to  his  mother  who  had  been  franti- 
cally  calling  him.  He  had  no  more  heard  her  cries  than 
Heera  had  heard  his  voice.  “Don’t  weep,  Mother.  But 
what  has  happened  to  Heera?  Why  has  he  gone? 
When  will  he  come  back  home?”  His  own  voice  was 
near  to  tears.  He  was  trembling,  full  of  terror  at  the 
sound  of  that  roar,  even  while  he  kept  reminding  him¬ 
self  that  it  was  only  the  voice  of  Heera. 

They  could  see  that  Bukaru  was  having  a  hard  time 
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to  quiet  Rani  who  was  still  loudly  mooing  her  distress 
and  fright.  Danu  came  climbing  up  Bim’s  legs  to  hide 
his  head  in  his  arms.  The  monkey  was  jibbering  and 
shaking  as  if  with  jungle  fever.  Through  the  open  gate 
the  Jemadar  came  running.  He  threw  his  arms  protec¬ 
tively  around  the  boy  and  his  mother. 

“Praise  to  the  Shining  Ones  that  you  are  both  safe!” 
He  panted.  “I  heard  the  voice  of  Heera  and  ran  all  the 
way  from  the  village.  They  are  coming  behind  me.” 
His  arms  still  about  both  his  dear  ones,  he  led  them  to 
the  veranda. 

“But  tell  me,  what  has  happened  to  Heera,  Father? 
Why  has  he  gone  away?  When  will  he  come  home  to 
me?”  Bim  asked  the  same  questions  over  and  over 
again. 

“He  has  come  of  age,  son.  For  the  first  time  he  has 
felt  his  power;  so  he  has  gone  home  to  the  forest  to 
explore  it  by  moonlight.”  He  gently  drew  the  fallen 
sari  up  over  his  wife’s  head.  “Tell  me,  mother  of  our 
son,  tell  me  how  it  was  with  the  tiger?” 

She  hid  her  face  against  him,  trembling. 

Now  a  group  of  village  men  and  boys  came  crowd¬ 
ing  in  through  the  open  gate.  They  carried  long  sticks 
and  stout  clubs. 
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“Jemadar-Sahib,  and  Sahiba!”  they  called  with  trem¬ 
bling  voices,  peering  about  the  yard,  empty  in  the  dusk. 
“Tell  us,  what  happened?  We  heard  the  voice  of 
Heera.” 

“Come  inside,  my  people.  Yes,  Heera  found  his 
voice,  and  has  gone  home  to  his  forest.  Since  he  is  feel¬ 
ing  his  majesty,  let  us  respect  it.  There  is  no  cause  for 
fear.  The  Bapu  would  say,  ‘It  is  but  the  natural  law  of 
all  things;  growth,  the  coming  of  age.’  ” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Bukaru,  more  relieved  than  he  could 
say,  “it  had  to  come  soon;  that  tiger  would  have  been 
the  death  of  us  all  yet!” 

But  the  Jemadar  reproved  the  man.  “Look  ever  be¬ 
hind  your  back  at  evil,  and  one  day  it  will  catch  up  with 
you.  This  is  no  matter  for  fear,  I  tell  you,  but  only  for 
understanding.  Now  if  you  would  help  your  Jemadar, 
give  Bukaru  a  hand  with  Meta  and  the  hens.” 

So  willing  hands  helped  to  right  the  overturned  cart, 
to  unharness  Meta,  dripping  with  mud,  to  capture  the 
hens,  half  dead  with  fright,  and  to  milk  Rani. 

But  the  five  elders  shook  their  gray  heads,  remember¬ 
ing  Suk  and  her  prophecies  of  evil  to  come  to  them 
from  the  small  tiger  kitten. 

“Again,”  they  said,  “it  is  now  close  to  the  full  of  the 
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moon,  the  same  as  when  the  Bapu  went  to  keep  his  sac¬ 
rifice  vigil  in  the  forest.” 

“The  same,”  repeated  Nandi.  “We  must  keep  the 
fires  burning  all  through  the  night.” 

“If  you  think  best,”  said  the  Jemadar,  “though  there 
is  no  need.  I  will  send  for  the  Bapu.  Remember  that 
Heera,  though  a  prince  of  the  jungle,  is  also  bound  by 
brotherhood  to  our  family,  to  your  village.  Out  of  love 
for  my  son,  he  would  not  allow  evil  to  harm  you.  Say 
this  to  all  the  people.  Now  go,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  may  courage  bring  balm  to  your  hearts.” 

So  they  went,  ashamed  of  their  fears,  but  with 
averted  faces. 

As  for  Bim,  he  ran  to  throw  himself  face  downward 
on  the  big  rock  under  the  lime  tree.  “Aiyo!  Aiyo!” 
Long  sobs  came  tearing  out  of  his  very  heart.  In  vain 
Bindi  crept  up  to  lick  his  face.  In  vain  Danu  muttered 
his  sympathy.  His  father  found  him  there  and  stroked 
his  head  for  a  time,  until  the  boy  could  stop  sobbing. 

“But  if  Heera  has  gone  forever,  Father,  if  he  means 
never  to  come  back  to  me,  then  I  want  to  go  to  the 
forest  to  search  for  him.” 

“Wait,”  said  his  father  gently.  “It  is  his  time  to  be 
initiated  into  that  world  among  his  own  free  people. 
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No  human  eyes  may  follow  him  this  night.  He  must 
be  free  to  live  according  to  his  own  pattern.  His  nature 
demands  it.” 

“But  he’s  my  pet,”  Bim  gulped.  “I  didn’t  know  he 
would  want  to  leave  me.” 

“Aiyo!”  said  his  mother  who  came,  bringing  a  bowl 
of  warm  milk  and  honey. 

“But  he  is  mine,”  Bim  insisted;  “you  and  the  forest 
gave  him  to  me.” 

“Do  you  mind,  son,  how  you  begged  me  not  to  chain 
him  to  the  doorpost?  Now  you  are  trying  in  your  heart 
to  chain  him  to  you.  Loose  him  and  let  him  go  free.  It 
is  time  that  you  understood  the  law  of  growth.  Each 
animal,  each  child,  must  be  free  to  follow  its  own  bent, 
according  to  the  pattern  it  has  brought  to  earth  with  it; 
according  to  the  mark  on  its  forehead.” 

Bim  made  an  impatient  gesture.  He  did  not  want 
either  reason  or  philosophy.  He  wanted  Heera. 

Now  his  father  spoke.  “The  time  may  come  even 
with  you,  Bhima,  son.  You,  too,  may  come  to  feel 
cramped  and  chained.  You,  too,  may  think  one  day  in 
your  heart,  ‘This  compound  is  too  small.  I  must  look 
beyond  it,  across  our  paddy  fields;  beyond  Haripur  with 
its  paddy  fields,  beyond  the  grain  patches,  and  the  vil- 
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lage  grove;  on  across  the  forest,  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west;  from  the  plains  to  the  white  roof  of 
Himalayas,  I  must  travel  across  Punjab,  across  India, 
across  the  seas,  across  the  world!’  That  is  what  you 
may  say.” 

Bim  put  the  thought  from  him  swiftly.  “What  is 
this,  my  father?”  he  demanded.  “Of  course  I  should 
never  want  to  leave  you  and  my  mother,  our  home  and 
Rani  and  Meta  and  Danu  and  Bindi.  But  I  want  Heera 
to  come  back.”  He  said  it  fiercely,  fighting  against  this 
reason  which  his  father  wanted  to  let  triumph  over  his 
deep  desire. 

His  father  spoke  to  his  mother.  “Do  you  mind,  my 
jewel,  how  it  is  said  by  the  Ancients  that  the  heart  that 
clings  too  jealously  to  its  own,  like  the  miser  that  hoards 
his  gold  and  buries  it  away  from  his  sons,  can  be  reached 
only  through  grief?”  He  spoke  sadly.  “I  trust  you  will 
remind  me  of  this  day,  my  wife,  when  our  own  son  leaps 
over  our  high  wall  to  walk  out  into  a  larger  world,  to 
find  his  own  jungle  path,  his  own  place  in  the  sun,  his 
own  life  companions.” 

She  gasped.  “Now  your  speech  is  as  foolish  as  Bim’s. 
It  is  the  custom  for  Bim  to  stay  here,  even  as  it  is  the 
custom  for  a  tiger  to  live  in  the  jungle!” 
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So  it  was  that,  even  if  his  parents  saw  reason  in 
Heera’s  going,  Bim  knew  nothing  but  grief  at  parting 
from  him.  He  wanted  him  back.  And  that  was  all 
there  was  to  the  matter.  He  felt  he  had  to  have  him. 
With  his  whole  heart  and  mind  he  wanted  Heera  back. 

So  the  tears  flowed  and  flowed,  as  if  from  a  bottom¬ 
less  well.  His  face  that  night  was  hot  and  feverish  as  he 
lay,  listening,  in  his  bed.  His  eyes  were  hot  and 
swollen;  his  head  ached;  his  heart  ached;  his  arms  ached. 

When  he  heard  a  far-off  challenging  roar  in  the 
jungle,  it  made  him  afraid  for  his  pet.  What  would  the 
big  lions  and  tigers  do  to  him?  What  did  he  know  of 
self-defense?  Of  fierce  fights  with  a  cobra  or  a  panther? 
When  attacked  by  the  cruel  horn  tooth  of  a  wild  boar, 
how  would  it  be  with  him?  When  driven  by  hunger  to 
kill,  how  would  he  live  now  on  raw  meat,  he  that  had 
lived  only  on  Rani’s  milk  and  curds,  on  rice  and  the 
good  vegetables  of  the  field? 

The  boy  crept  to  the  window.  “Heera,”  he  whis¬ 
pered,  “Heera,  where  are  you?”  He  tried  to  imagine 
him  racing  through  the  jungle  in  the  waxing  of  the 
moon.  The  night  was  silvered  over  with  its  radiance. 
Only  in  the  sky,  toward  the  village,  he  could  see  sparks 
and  flames  as  the  elders  sat  about  their  leaping  fire.  It 
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was  foolish  of  them  to  fear  the  visit  this  night  of  a  man- 
eating  tiger.  Heera  wouldn’t  let  one  come,  he  thought. 
My  tiger  will  always  protect  us  from  harm.  Surely, 
surely,  he  will  come  home  to  me  in  the  morning. 

Yet  morning  brought  no  Heera.  And  now  the  green 
forest  stood  frowning  like  an  impenetrable  wall.  The 
old  mystery  and  beauty  were  shut  away  within  itself.  All 
Bim’s  pleadings  to  go  there  to  search  for  Heera  were  in 
vain.  His  father  and  mother  both  said  quietly,  but 
firmly,  that  he  must  wait. 

“Let  Heera  turn  back  of  his  own  free  will,”  they 
said;  “as  a  mina  bird  wings  home  after  a  journey  to  the 
Ganges.” 

That  was  a  hard  saying.  Bim’s  days  and  nights  of 
waiting  became  weeks.  With  time,  his  longing  only 
increased,  and  his  unhappiness  spread  through  his  own 
village  to  those  beyond.  Caravans  of  people,  single  peo¬ 
ple,  came  riding  or  walking  like  pilgrims  from  faraway 
villages  to  the  Jemadar’s  compound  between  Haripur 
and  the  jungle.  Some  brought  to  Bim  their  own  pets  as 
gifts:  a  goat,  a  lamb,  a  trained  sparrow  that  could  thread 
tiny  beads,  a  puppy;  so  many  in  fact,  that  Mother  Lak- 
shmi  mourned  that  this  was  no  longer  their  home,  but 
a  menagerie.  Most  of  the  pilgrims  brought  their  chil- 
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dren  to  play  with  the  boy  who  had  lost  a  royal  jungle 
cat. 

The  grownups  sat  in  groups  under  the  spreading  ban¬ 
yan  tree,  eating  a  ripe  jack  fruit  and  plying  Bim’s  father 
with  questions  about  the  tiger.  Again  and  again  they 
must  hear  the  story  of  the  wrestling  matches,  especially 
of  that  one  before  the  Maharajah;  of  the  play  of  the 
striped  one  with  little  Bindi  and  small  Danu;  of  each 
event  of  that  fateful  last  day. 

Against  his  will,  Bim  had  constantly  to  drop  his 
books  to  play  host.  He  must  take  the  stranger  children 
about  the  compound  to  show  them  the  family:  Rani 
and  the  hens,  Danu  and  Bindi,  and  the  new  pets.  Most 
of  these  he  was  content  enough  to  house  in  the  chicken 
roost  until  he  found  homes  for  them  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Haripur.  He  laughed  with  the  visitors  at  Danu’s 
tricks;  but  there  lurked  always  a  tug  at  his  heart,  a  queer 
empty  loneliness. 

At  cowdust  time,  when  the  visitors  returned  to  the 
village  for  the  night,  Bim  liked  to  slip  inside,  to  his 
mother’s  room,  to  sit  cross-legged  with  his  brown  hands 
folded  in  his  lap.  He  gazed  up  trustingly  at  the  little 
mustard-oil  flame.  Sometimes  he  chanted  a  prayer. 
Again  he  said  whatever  came  into  his  mind.  He  had 
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not  lost  faith  that  Sri  Krishna  would  answer  his  prayer. 
“But  if  only  you  would  do  it  soon,”  he  whispered. 

Bim  allowed  only  one  villager  to  really  share  his 
grief,  Kamala,  daughter  of  Bukaru.  Because  she  sensed 
that  her  father  was  glad  that  Heera  stayed  from  home, 
she  felt  she  must  not  pray  in  her  father’s  house  for  the 
tiger’s  return.  So,  more  than  ever  before,  Kamala  came 
to  Bim’s  house.  His  Krishna  shrine  was  larger  than  her 
own.  Always  it  glowed  with  a  lighted  lamp.  Always 
the  fragrance  of  sandalwood  or  of  camphor  hung  in  the 
still  air. 

Although  Bim  paid  scant  attention  to  her,  he  was  not 
unmindful  of  a  small  slender  figure  slipping  inside,  to 
lay  her  offering  on  the  shrine:  a  betel  nut,  a  scarlet 
hibiscus,  a  bitter  neem  leaf  for  healing.  Somehow,  the 
very  fact  that  Kamala,  too,  begged  the  gods  to  restore 
his  pet  made  a  warm  glow  of  comfort  in  his  heart. 

One  morning,  when  Bim  was  was  droning  his  lessons 
on  the  veranda,  he  kept  hearing  Bindi’s  mournful  voice, 
“miaou,  miaou.” 

“Bindi,”  called  Bim.  “Come,  Bindi.”  He  waited. 

But  as  no  gray  puss  came  to  rub  against  his  legs,  and 
as  the  mournful  mewings  continued,  Bim  went  off  in 
search  of  his  pet.  In  the  grass  patch  Bindi  lay  curled  up, 
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there  where  he  and  Heera  had  so  often  played  and  slept 
together  in  the  sun,  or  tussled  over  a  ball  of  catnip.  Bim 
sat  down  and  gathered  the  little  creature  into  his  arms. 

“You  miss  Heera  just  as  I  do;  you  are  calling  him. 
Aie,  if  only  he  could  hear  you  —  away  off  in  the  deep 
jungle.” 

Bindi  rubbed  his  cheek  against  his  master’s  and 
touched  noses. 

“You  mustn’t  grieve  so;  that  is  what  everyone  tells 
me.  For  Grandfather  is  certain  that  Sri  Krishna  will 
bring  him  back  to  us.  Then  we  shall  all  be  happy 
again.” 

Bim  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  jack-fruit  tree  where  Danu 
sat  quietly,  muttering  to  himself,  as  he,  too,  looked  off 
toward  the  great  green  wall  of  the  forest. 

“Yes,  you  know  very  well  where  he  has  gone;  and 
you  keep  watching  for  him,  too,  Danu.  Well,  then, 
you’ll  have  to  comfort  each  other.  Bim  has  to  study 
some  more.  He  has  to  count  long  sums  like  Father, 
and  to  read  the  sacred  scriptures  like  Grandfather.” 

On  the  way  to  his  book,  Bim  tiptoed  into  his  mother’s 
room.  By  the  whir  of  her  wheel,  he  knew  she  was  spin¬ 
ning  in  the  kitchen.  He  sat  down  as  usual,  cross-legged, 
and  closed  his  eyes. 
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Presently  he  looked  up  at  the  Krishna  statue  —  the 
small  brass  figure  playing  the  gay  flute  song,  with  the 
two  peacock  feathers  nodding  above  his  head.  As  Bim 
rose,  he  saw  his  mother  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Oh,  Mother,”  his  face  beamed,  “I  want  to  go  to  the 
forest  now,  to  find  Heera.” 

“Oh,  no,  son,  not  alone.  Wait  until  your  grand¬ 
father  comes  home.  Take  him  with  you.” 

“But  I  am  certain  I  should  go  now,  Mother.  Per¬ 
haps  he  has  forgotten  how  to  come  home.  I  will  go 
to  show  him  the  way.” 

His  mother  hesitated,  her  heart  fearful  with  the  un¬ 
reasoning  fear  of  the  villagers. 

“But  don’t  you  understand,  Mother?  Heera  is  a 
prince;  he  will  protect  me,  just  as  he  always  did  before. 
Besides,  nothing  could  ever  harm  me  if  I  take  Sri 
Krishna  in  my  heart.” 

“No,  of  course  not,”  she  agreed.  “If  only  your  father 
were  here  to  go  with  you,  or  Bapuji.  Well,  then,  you 
must  take  Bukaru.” 

Bim  drew  back.  “No,  no.  Mother,  not  Bukaru.  But 
I  will  take  Danu;  I’ve  wanted  to  take  him  for  a  long 
time.” 
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Yet  in  the  end,  Bukaru  went  along  too.  He  left  his 
work  in  the  rice  paddy  unwillingly.  He  rolled  his  eyes, 
and  gazed  back  toward  the  village:  he  had  no  relish  for 
this  jungle  visit.  Bim  almost  ran,  with  Danu  sitting  on 
his  shoulder,  clinging  with  both  small  black  hands  to 
his  head. 

“We  need  enter  only  a  little  way,  and  call  him,”  said 
Bukaru  who  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  Heera’s  con¬ 
tinued  absence.  Bim  scarcely  heard  him;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  green  wall  parting  before  them;  he  was 
listening  for  that  mighty  roar.  As  they  entered  the  cool 
deep  shade,  Bim  stopped  and  faced  the  servingman. 

“You  may  as  well  go  back  home  now,  Bukaru.” 

“What!  You  are  sending  me  back,  little  sahib?” 
Frightened  as  he  was  to  advance,  he  was  still  more  afraid 
of  what  the  sahiba  would  say  if  he  returned. 

“Yes,  you  must  go.  I  have  Danu.” 

“What,  then,  shall  I  say  to  your  mother  if  she  looks 
out  and  sees  me  working  in  the  paddy?” 

“Say  to  her  that  Bim  will  come  home  soon,  but  that 
he  did  not  need  you  any  longer.” 

Bukaru  pleaded  that  he  be  allowed  to  wait  just  inside 
the  forest.  Bim  was  polite  but  determined.  “You  know 
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you’d  be  happier  doing  your  own  work  than  fighting 
with  a  demon,”  Bim  said.  “And  we  shan’t  be  long 
away.” 

“Well,  then,  since  you  wish  it  so  much.” 

So  Bakaru  made  a  hasty  sign  of  reverence  and  ran 
back  out  into  the  blaze  of  sunshine,  leaving  Bim  and 
Danu  to  explore  the  jungle,  alone. 
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Chapter  XVI 
Bim  Goes  Visiting 

So  Bim  and  Danu  went  forward  alone  into  the 
dark  forest.  The  boy  took  deep  breaths  of  woods  fra¬ 
grance;  he  dug  his  toes  into  cool  moist  moss.  In  the 
clearing  he  found  the  old  fallen  log,  gay  with  orchids, 
yellow  and  violet. 

He  called,  “Hee-ra,  Hee-ra.” 
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As  usual,  only  the  echo  answered,  “Hee-ra.” 

Danu  sat  beside  him  on  the  log,  clinging  to  Bim’s 
hand,  for  once  speechless.  When  his  bright  black  eyes 
grew  accustomed  to  the  sifting  green  and  gold  light, 
he  peered  intently  at  the  bright  butterflies,  at  the  bril¬ 
liant  blossoms  of  the  air  plants,  at  the  flying  squirrels. 
When  he  caught  sight  of  other  eyes,  shy  wild  eyes, 
peering  at  him  through  the  thick  underbrush,  he  hid  his 
head  against  his  master.  Most  of  all  he  was  amazed  at 
the  troop  of  monkeys  that  soon  gathered  overhead,  chat¬ 
tering  in  shrill  excitement. 

“Tell  me,  what  are  they  saying,  Danu?  Ask  them, 
the  bander-log,  if  they  have  seen  our  tiger?  You  ask 
them  in  your  own  language,  and  then  tell  me.” 

Danu  tilted  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  squeaked 
happily. 

“Look,  they  are  coming  down  nearer.  See  that 
mother  holding  her  baby  close  to  her?  I  wish  we  could 
take  her  home  with  us.  You  would  like  that,  wouldn’t 
you,  Danu,  a  family  of  your  own?” 

Bim  took  off  his  turban  and  shook  out  several  sticks 
of  sugar  cane.  “Here,  Danu,  offer  a  piece  to  her. 
Make  friends  with  her.” 


Danu  promptly  snatched  a  nubbin  which  he  waved 
at  her,  jabbering  his  invitation  to  friendship.  In  answer, 
the  whole  pack  came  swinging  down  the  vines.  When 
they  had  nearly  reached  the  ground,  Danu  leaped  from 
the  log  to  run  toward  them,  greeting  them  in  an  excited 
chatter.  Cannily,  the  big  gray  leader  paused,  holding 
back  the  troop. 

"What  can  this  queer  monkey  be?”  they  seemed  to 
ask  each  other,  staring  hard  at  the  intruder. 

For  answer,  Danu  scolded  them,  as  if  to  say,  "Can’t 
you  see  that  I’m  just  as  much  monkey  as  you?” 

But  their  chorus  of  answering  questions  sounded  for 
all  the  world  as  if  they  were  demanding:  “What  is  your 
tribe?” 

And  Danu  put  his  hand  to  his  head  as  if  bewildered. 

"Offer  your  gift  to  them,”  called  Bim.  “That  will 
win  them.” 

But  to  the  boy’s  surprise,  they  did  not  welcome  his 
pet  as  a  long-lost  brother.  No,  they  lowered  their  heads 
and  bared  their  teeth  and  clambered,  shrieking,  back 
up  the  swinging  vines.  So  with  a  bold  heart,  his  sugar 
cane  held  tightly  between  his  teeth,  Danu  chased  up 
after  them,  intent  on  presenting  his  gift. 
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High  up  in  the  treetops,  the  troop  stopped.  The  big 
bold  leader  reached  down  to  grab  the  coveted  stick 
from  Danu’s  mouth.  Instantly  he  himself  was  pounced 
upon  by  a  dozen  others,  each  of  whom  tried  to  snatch 
a  bite  in  turn,  screeching  and  scolding.  When,  in  the 
fracas,  the  leader  lost  his  coveted  cane,  he  lost,  too,  his 
temper.  So  he  rushed  back  upon  Danu,  still  cling¬ 
ing,  fascinated  with  watching. 

But  now  it  was  Bim’s  turn  to  watch  in  alarm,  for  his 
pet  was  soon  surrounded  by  writhing  gray  bodies. 
Surely  they  wouldn’t  hurt  Danu,  or  take  him  away  with 
them! 

“Come  down,  Danu,”  Bim  called  a  hundred  times. 
“Come  down  to  me.” 

For  answer,  he  heard  above  the  fearful  screechings, 
Danu’s  high  shrill  voice,  babbling  with  terror  and  pain. 
Instead  of  sugar  cane,  the  monkeys  were  taking  turns  at 
biting  Danu! 

So  Bim  grasped  the  swaying  creeper  vines  upon 
which  the  mass  clung,  and  jerked  them  violently.  He 
separated  the  strands,  forcibly  pulling  them  apart. 
Down  dropped  the  dislodged  monkeys,  falling  at  his 
feet. 

“I  shall  tell  my  grandfather  what  bad  manners  you’ve 
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got,”  Bim  scolded  them.  “The  idea  of  daring  to  hurt 
my  little  Danu!” 

The  instant  the  monkeys  had  caught  their  breath, 
each  one  jumped  up  and  rushed  screaming  away,  with 
headlong  leaps  from  floor  to  ceiling  of  their  forest 
palace.  Only  poor  little  Danu  lay  still  on  the  ground, 
stunned.  Bim  picked  him  up  and  held  him  close,  feel¬ 
ing  for  his  tiny  beating  heart. 

The  boy  carried  him  to  the  brook  and  dipped  him 
into  the  cool  water.  That  brought  him  to  with  a  sputter 
and  a  gasp.  “There,  little  brother,  this  will  heal  their 
horrid  bites.” 

Dripping,  woe-begone,  his  feelings  as  damaged  as  his 
body,  Danu  was  content  to  nestle  safe  in  his  master’s 
arms,  whimpering.  Tears  ran  down  his  small  wizened 
face.  Bim  took  off  his  turban  to  rewind  it  about  the 
quivering  body,  tying  it  around  his  own  waist. 

“There,  now  you’re  safe,  I’ll  carry  you,”  the  boy 
whispered.  “And  even  if  the  bander-log  won’t  make 
friends  with  you,  Danu,  you’ve  got  me.  And  I’ve  still 
got  you.” 

Bim  shivered,  himself,  to  think  how  nearly  he  might 
have  lost  Danu.  So  he  carried  his  light  burden  in 
through  the  jungle  to  the  foot  of  grandfather’s  feathery 
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leaved  tamarind  tree.  “Heera  knows  this  place,”  he 
told  his  pet.  “If  I  play  the  Krishna  song  here,  he  may 
.  soon  come.” 

So  Bim  trilled  his  flute  song.  The  birds  trilled  theirs, 
and  flew  closer  and  closer,  until  a  mina  bird  dared  to 
perch  on  his  feet.  And  though  no  tiger  came,  other 
animals  crept  near.  While  Danu  slept,  with  his  hands 
over  his  face,  Bim  grew  still,  so  still  he  scarcely  dared 
even  to  breathe.  Only  his  eyes  saw.  More  and  more 
they  saw,  until  all  of  him  seemed  caught  up  and  fixed  in 
his  eyes. 

The  world  about  him  grew  so  wonderful  that  he 
wanted  to  laugh  and  to  cry,  both  at  once.  For  when  he 
lifted  his  eyes  above  him,  he  saw  that  the  forest  was  a 
green  immensity  stronger  than  the  sun  which  came  sift¬ 
ing  through  the  green  leaves  in  shining  golden  rays. 

And  when  Bim  had  brought  his  eyes  near,  he  saw 
how  exquisitely  small  was  this  world;  how  it  sheltered 
tiny  furry  creatures,  mice  and  worms  and  insects  and 
honey  bees.  And  between  the  great  world  and  the  small, 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  shy  antelope,  a  spotted  deer. 
Were  these  Heera’s  playmates  now?  Did  he  chase  them 
as  he  once  had  chased  Bindi?  He  gave  a  long  sigh;  the 
creatures  vanished. 

t 
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Now  Bim  understood  why  it  was  that  his  grandfather 
had  begged  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  come  here  alone. 

“You  want  your  son  to  know  what  lies  between  the 
boards  of  his  palm-leaf  books,”  he  once  told  them. 
“And  yet  I  say  to  you  that  the  jungle  will  teach  him 
more  than  he  could  ever  learn  from  those  same  books 
without  it.  For  not  in  one  lifetime,  nor  even  in  many 
lives,  could  the  boy  ever  learn  all  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  books  in  this  world.  But  in  the  forest,  he  may  sud¬ 
denly  come  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  the  universe.” 

Yes,  Bim  had  heard  him  say  that.  “And  I  mean  to 
come  back  here  until  I  can  know  all  about  stars  and 
clouds  and  winds  and  trees,  until  I  can  understand  the 
language  of  all  the  free  people.  Then  I  shall  find  Heera 
and  live  with  him  here.” 

The  boy  listened.  No  tiger  sound  —  no  sound  at  all 
save  the  steady  hum  and  zoom  of  myriads  of  insects, 
the  calls  of  birds,  the  distant  chatter  of  the  bander-log. 

Danu  stirred,  wakened,  and  began  quietly  muttering 
to  himself.  He  had  forgotten  all  about  his  misadven¬ 
ture,  though  he  was  conscious  of  his  little  bruised  body, 
and  curious  as  to  how  he  had  come  by  so  many  hurts. 
He  looked  up  into  his  master’s  face,  whimpering  for 
him  to  do  something  about  them. 
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“Aie,  I  must  take  you  home  now;  Mother  will  know 
what  oil  to  rub  on  for  healing.  Heera  must  be  very  far 
away  since  he  did  not  hear  the  Krishna  song.  But,  oh, 
Danu,  how  happy  he  must  be  here  in  this  world !  Come, 
I  think  Grandfather  may  be  waiting  for  us.” 

Now  the  boy’s  step  had  a  new  lightness  as  he  padded 
along  the  dusty  road  home.  He  knew  in  his  deep  self 
that,  since  Heera  must  be  so  very  happy  there  in  the 
jungle,  he,  Bim,  ought  to  be  happy  in  his  joy.  Not  that 
this  knowledge  came  up  yet  to  the  surface  of  his  mind; 
still,  he  felt  a  new  contentment  which  he  had  not  known 
since  the  day  of  Heera’s  going-to-the-forest. 

Bim  went  directly  to  the  kitchen  to  find  his  mother. 
She  greeted  him  with  a  relieved  smile. 

“We  didn’t  find  Heera,  Mother,  only  plenty  of 
Danu’s  family,  but  they  wouldn’t  have  him  except  as 
an  enemy.  He  needs  your  good  cocoanut  oil  on  his 
bruises.” 

“I’m  glad  you’ve  come  safely  home,  son,”  she  said, 
reaching  out  for  the  sorry-for-himself  gray  bundle. 
“But  why  did  you  send  Bukaru  back?” 

Bim  hesitated.  He  had  forgotten  all  about  the  man. 
“Why  —  well,  I  didn’t  think  that  Heera  would  like  a  — 
a  crowd.” 
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His  mother  opened  wide  her  brown  eyes.  “Aie,  Bu- 
karu  is  hardly  a  crowd,  is  he,  Bim?  He  went  instead 
of  one  of  us,  to  keep  you  from  harm.” 

“Oh,  for  that,  I  didn’t  need  him,  Mother.  And  I 
really  don’t  think  he  minded  not  coming  in.  Besides, 
Danu  and  I  liked  best  to  be  alone  in  the  forest.” 

She  smiled  down  into  his  clear  brown  eyes.  “I’m  glad 
you  could  remember  the  real  reason,  son,  and  that  you 
have  found  happiness  there  in  the  forest  today,  happi¬ 
ness  and  a  new  peace.  Now  go  and  speak  to  your  grand¬ 
father,  talking  with  your  father  under  the  lime  tree. 
He  has  been  waiting  for  you.” 

So  Bim  sat  down  close  to  his  grandfather’s  side.  After 
they  had  exchanged  greetings,  he  announced,  “I’ve  just 
come  back  from  a  visit  to  the  forest  with  Danu,”  look¬ 
ing  at  both  men  to  see  if  they  approved. 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  Bapu,  “you  know  more  today 
than  you  knew  yesterday;  so  tell  us  what  you  have 
seen?” 

“I  saw  whole  congregations  of  bees  humming  in  the 
acacia  trees,  and  little  mice  that  sniffed  and  touched 
noses  and  wrestled  and  played  at  hide  and  seek,  exactly 
as  Heera  and  I  used  to  do.  Tell  me,  Grandfather,  when 
do  you  think  he  is  coming  home  to  me?  Will  he  still 
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remember  me  after  being  so  long  away?  He  won’t  for¬ 
get  me,  as  Danu’s  family  have  forgotten  him?” 

“He  remembers.  He  wants  you  to  be  happy  until  he 
may  choose  to  return;  to  laugh  and  play  and  study  and 
sing,  so  that,  when  he  comes  home,  you  will  have  be¬ 
come  as  gay  as  he.” 

“But  when  even  Bindi  and  Danu  mourn  for  him  so, 
how  much  more  I!” 

“Aie,  we  like  to  hug  to  us  our  griefs!  Well,  then,  if 
you  may  not  have  the  greater,  perhaps  you  will  learn  to 
be  content  with  the  lesser.”  He  smiled  over  Bim’s  head 
at  his  own  son.  “If  you  may  not  have  the  sun,  perhaps 
you  could  be  content  with  the  moon,  eh?” 

“But  I  don’t  want  the  moon,  sir,”  said  Bim,  “only 
Heera.” 

“And  if  you  can’t  have  your  tiger,  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  take  a  little  journey.” 

“A  journey  with  you?  Where,  Grandfather?” 

“Well,  then,  a  journey  in  the  cart  with  Meta,  to 
spend  the  day  with  your  cousins.  You’ve  not  seen  them 
in  a  long  while.” 

“That’s  so,  and  perhaps  Father  would  drive  me,  in¬ 
stead  of  Bukaru,  the  short  way  through  the  forest. 
Yes?” 
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“Perhaps  it  might  be  arranged.”  His  father  pinched 
his  cheek. 

“And  will  you  wait  here  till  I  come  back,  Grand¬ 
father?  I  might  have  tiger  news  for  you.” 

“Aie,  son’s  son,  I  will  wait  here  for  you.” 

So  Bim  took  heart  and  went  about  telling  his  mother, 
telling  Bukaru,  telling  his  pets,  even  shouting  the  good 
news  to  Meta.  It  was  not  the  cousins  but  the  forest¬ 
ride  that  was  such  balm  to  his  spirit.  Bukaru  always 
preferred  the  long  way,  around  by  the  market  road. 

Happily,  the  following  morning,  Bim  climbed  up 
into  the  cart  to  sit  beside  his  father.  Danu  and  Bindi, 
thinking  it  a  trip  to  the  village,  promptly  leaped  up  be¬ 
side  him,  Danu  to  his  shoulder,  Bindi  to  his  lap. 

“So,  you  want  to  come  along,  too?  And  why  not?” 

“Have  you  forgotten  that  fierce  old  Moti?  He  would 
make  short  work  of  Bindi,”  his  father  reminded  him. 

Bim  agreed.  “No,  it  would  never  do  to  take  either 
of  you  there,  to  the  house  of  a  fierce  yellow  dog.”  So 
he  tossed  Bindi  down  to  his  mother,  and  Danu  to  his 
grandfather.  “Be  good  to  all  my  little  people  till  I  come 
home  tomorrow,”  he  called  to  Bukaru,  who  did  not 
fancy  the  task. 
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So  they  rumbled  out  of  the  gate,  and  turned  past  the 
neem  tree  toward  the  forest.  Bim  laughed  to  watch  the 
birds,  startled  by  their  creaking  wheels,  flying  out  of  the 
paddy  fields  in  flocks,  hover  in  the  air  beating  their 
wings,  and  plummet  down  again. 

Ahead,  he  caught  sigh  of  a  flash  of  reddish-brown,  as 
a  small  animal  sprang  from  a  thicket  to  disappear  into 
the  woods.  “What  is  that?”  he  asked  his  father. 

“A  fox,  I  expect.  Do  you  remember  how  he  barks 
when  the  season  is  dry?” 

“He’s  not  very  big.  I  could  catch  one  for  a  pet.” 

His  father  laughed.  “Make  a  pet  of  a  fox  and  you 
would  have  the  village  down  upon  you.” 

“Perhaps  he  has  no  friends,  Father.  Perhaps  a  fox 
would  make  a  good  pet,  if  we  found  him  when  he  was 
very  small  —  just  so  big.”  Bim  cupped  his  hands  into 
a  ball. 

“Who  wants  to  make  friends  with  that  sly  chicken 
thief?” 

“But  if  I  tamed  him,”  Bim  insisted.  “Heera  never 
ate  a  chicken.” 

“No,  only  frightened  them  nearly  out  of  their  wits. 
But  then,  Heera  is  a  prince!  Mind  you  keep  a  sharp  look- 
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out  for  him  now,”  whispered  the  Jemadar,  as  he  urged 
Meta  into  the  deep  shade. 

So  Bim  watched.  He  saw  the  flash  of  wings,  the 
swaying  of  vines  where  the  monkeys  clambered  out  of 
their  path,  the  swaying  of  tall  grass,  where  an  animal 
must  just  have  passed.  He  could  reach  out  and  touch 
trailing  jasmine  and  yellow  acacia  blossoms.  He  tried 
to  peer  into  the  dense  thickets  on  either  side  of  the  cart 
road,  to  see  if  he  might  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  tawny 
coat,  of  a  long  striped  tail,  of  two  amber  eyes.  But  be¬ 
fore  he  was  half  ready  to  leave  the  forest,  they  came 
out  again  into  bright  sunshine,  and  saw  before  them 
the  village  of  Rampur  —  Rama’s  city  —  with  his  aunt’s 
walled  yard  that  stood  near  the  center  of  it. 

“We’ve  come  too  fast,”  he  said  to  his  father,  blink¬ 
ing  at  the  sudden  glare. 

“Yes,  Meta  must  travel  all  of  two  miles  an  hour.” 
His  father  smiled.  “But  soon  you  will  be  romping  with 
your  cousins.  Tonight  you  will  sleep  with  them  and 
tell  them  the  stories  of  Rama  you  have  been  reading.” 

“Aie,  and  tomorrow  will  soon  be  here.  Then  either 
you  or  Bukaru  will  come  to  take  me  home  again;  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  you.” 
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Now  Meta  stopped  at  the  compound  gate.  Inside, 
they  heard  a  loud  barking.  Out  dashed  a  yellow  dog, 
making  straight  for  Meta’s  heels.  The  big  buffalo 
snorted  and  kicked  out  his  hind  hooves.  He  could 
never  forget  the  time  when  this  same  dog  jumped  out 
from  the  forest,  directly  in  his  path,  and  frightened  him 
so  that  he  ran  wildly  down  the  road  and  dashed  the  cart 
to  pieces  against  a  tree,  spilling  Bukaru  out  on  his  head. 

But  now  Rewa  and  Jal  came  running  out,  shouting 
to  Moti  to  stop.  Each  sent  a  stone  flying  after  his 
shout,  so  that  Moti  left  off  biting  Meta’s  legs  and  ran 
off  yelping.  Bim  and  his  father  jumped  down. 

“I  have  a  new  gun,”  Rewa  announced,  by  way  of 
greeting.  “A  real  musket.” 

“A  toy  one?”  asked  Bim. 

“No,  a  real  one,  a  fire-stick  that  shoots;  my  father 
taught  me.”  Rewa  was  very  superior  indeed. 

“It’s  true,”  said  Jal.  “And  when  I’m  big  I  shall 
shoot  too.” 

He  greeted  his  Aunt  Savitri,  turning  just  then  from 
his  father.  “Aie,  aie!  How  the  boy  has  grown,”  she 
said,  pinching  his  cheek. 

By  the  time  the  Jemadar  was  ready  to  leave,  Bim  and 
his  cousins  had  raced  completely  around  the  compound. 
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"Be  obedient  to  your  aunt,  and  kind  to  your  cousins,” 
his  father  called,  smiling  at  him. 

"I  will,”  promised  Bim.  "Be  sure  to  come  for  me 
tomorrow,  if  you  can.  And  if  you  find  Heera,  tell  him 
to  wait  for  me.” 

When  the  Jemadar  and  Meta  had  lumbered  off  down 
the  road,  Bim  had  a  queer  feeling  that  he  must  run 
after  them.  But  the  cousins  dared  him  just  then  to  a 
new  race.  Besides,  the  pipal  and  adumbar  trees  in  their 
compound  were  just  right  for  climbing;  the  limbs  made 
especially  for  swinging  upon  like  monkeys.  Moti  ended 
their  fun  of  acrobatics  by  barking  so  furiously  that  Aunt 
Savitri  threatened  to  drop  them  all  into  the  well  unless 
they  came  down  and  made  Moti  hush. 

"I  cannot  hear  myself  speak,”  she  scolded,  cuffing 
their  ears.  "And  just  listen  to  what  Moti  has  stirred 
up  in  the  village.” 

They  listened.  Well,  it  seemed  that  every  other 
yellow  dog  was  barking,  too.  “Just  to  keep  Moti  from 
feeling  lonely,”  said  Bim  laughing. 

“Just  because  they  would  all  like  to  be  here,  too,” 
said  Rewa. 

“Rama  forbid!”  said  their  mother.  “Well,  then,  if 
Bim  is  so  full  of  stories,  why  not  tell  some  to  Moti?” 
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So  they  all  sat  down  under  the  pipal  tree.  Bim’s 
voice,  telling  about  Rama,  soon  put  Moti  to  sleep.  He 
would  doze  and  snap  at  a  fly  and  doze  again.  “But  not 
even  Rama  had  a  tiger  of  his  own,”  said  Bim.  “And 
Heera  will  soon  come  home  to  me.” 

“Pah!”  said  Rewa.  “My  father  says  Heera  will  never 
come  home  again.  He  says  the  only  way  to  bring  him 
is  to  go  into  the  jungle  and  shoot  him.” 

“Then  I  don’t  ever  want  him,  not  that  way!  But  I 
know  he’ll  come  back.” 

Fortunately,  Aunt  Savitri  and  dinner  ended  the  argu¬ 
ment. 
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Chapter  XVII 
A  Tiger  Roars 

That  night  Bim  slept  between  the  cousins,  so 
that  both  could  be  near  him,  and  both  hear  his  whis¬ 
pers.  Though  they  were  supposed  to  be  asleep  they 
were,  in  fact,  reliving  the  nights  when  they  had  taken 
turns  nursing  a  round  tawny  ball  of  jungle  fur,  warm 
and  exciting,  with  a  strong  heady  smell  of  tiger. 

“It  isn’t  every  boy  in  India,  or  even  in  the  whole  big 
world,  that  ever  has  such  a  chance,”  said  Rewa. 
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“No,  it's  only  us  —  just  we  three,”  said  Jal  con¬ 
tentedly. 

“I’d  rather  have  a  tiger  pet  of  my  own  than  —  ” 
Rewa  stopped  to  consider. 

“Than  even  a  gun?”  asked  Bim. 

“Well,  almost.  Though  soon  I’ll  be  big  enough  to 
shoot  a  tiger  for  myself.” 

“Then  you  won’t  have  him,”  said  Bim,  “but  only 
his  poor  dead  body,  his  outer  coat.” 

“Aie,  but  I’ve  got  the  gun,  while  you’ve  got  neither 
a  tiger  nor  a  gun.”  Rewa  gloated. 

“Yes,  but  Heera  will  come  back  to  me,”  said  Bim, 
returning  to  the  old  argument  with  trembling  lips. 

“How  can  you  be  so  sure?” 

“Well,  but  we  miss  him  too,”  said  Jal,  trying  to  prop 
open  his  eyes. 

“And  everybody  in  our  village  is  on  the  lookout  for 
him,”  said  Rewa.  “Because  Bukaru  sent  the  message. 
He  is  to  be  put  in  a  cage  and  no  white  foreign  man  is 
to  be  allowed  to  shoot  any  tiger  with  a  leather  collar  and 
name  plate  around  his  neck.” 

“I  should  hope  not!”  said  Bim  indignantly.  “But 
that  was  a  queer  message  for  Bukaru  to  send,  when 
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Heera  belongs  to  me.  Why  should  he  come  to  Ram- 
pur  village,  anyhow?” 

Finally  the  whispers  ceased.  Six  eyelids  folded  shut. 

It  was  in  the  hours  between  darkness  and  dawn  when 
Bim  missed  Heera  most.  At  that  time,  the  breath 
creeping  out  of  the  forest  was  always  chill,  so  that  the 
animal’s  warm  fur  used  to  warm  Bim  and  give  him  an 
hour  of  undisturbed  sleep. 

Now  as  Bim  turned,  his  arm  slid  over  Rewa’s  head. 
The  touch  wakened  him.  He  felt  it  must  be  Heera. 
But  the  feeling  beneath  his  hand  was  not  fur  but  hair, 
human  hair.  Then  he  remembered,  and  pulled  the 
cotton  blanket  over  his  head.  But  he  could  not  go  to 
sleep.  Soon  he  heard  the  throaty  booming  of  the 
baboons.  He  heard  his  aunt  get  up  and  go  out  to  the 
kitchen.  He  heard  the  song  of  the  bulbuls  in  the  pipal 
tree  outside,  warbling  the  same  song  as  they  did  at 
home,  the  morning-star  song. 

Bim  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  to  listen.  A  light 
breeze  rustled  the  leaves  of  the  pipal  tree.  The  bulbuls 
made  rippling  notes  in  their  throats.  He  could  imagine 
how  it  swelled  them.  Well  then,  he,  too,  must  go  out 
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to  greet  the  day.  Without  disturbing  his  cousins,  he 
slipped  from  the  room. 

Out  on  the  veranda,  Moti  jumped  all  over  him, 
whining  his  greeting.  “Hush,”  warned  Bim.  “Don’t 
wake  the  boys.” 

He  led  the  dog  around  to  the  kitchen.  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Aunt.”  He  poked  his  head  in  at  the  door. 

His  aunt  whirled  about.  She  was  lighting  her  char¬ 
coal.  “Why,  Bim!  What  are  you  doing  up  so  early? 
The  stars  have  not  yet  paled.” 

“I  know;  I  saw  them.  I  woke  up  missing  Heera. 
He  used  to  keep  me  warm  in  my  bed.  And  I  have  that 
good  feeling  of  something-nice-is-going-to-happen.” 

She  smiled  at  him.  “What  a  good  feeling  that  is. 
You  remind  me  of  your  grandfather,  Bim.  Well,  then, 
Moti  will  like  to  walk  with  you  around  the  compound 
until  my  two  sleepy-eyed  ones  come  out  to  play.” 

Bim  discovered,  up  in  the  tamarind  tree,  a  couple  of 
the  flashing  scarlet  and  green  parrots  he  had  seen  only 
in  the  forest.  “Hai!”  he  greeted  them.  “You  do  like 
bright  coats  and  tails.  You  two  would  do  for  the  house 
of  the  Maharajah.”  He  and  Moti  stood  looking  up  at 
them,  smiling  to  see  them  hop  from  limb  to  limb,  with 
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a  russet  tamarind  pod  in  their  claws.  They  carefully 
plucked  the  hard  skin  from  the  meaty  inside  kernels  of 
the  pod  as  they  made  quiet  chatty  remarks  to  one  an¬ 
other,  holding  their  heads  on  one  side,  looking  down 
at  Bim  with  bright  unwinking  eyes. 

“I  know  what  you  are  saying:  ‘Too  bad  that  human 
boy  can’t  enjoy  our  delicious  breakfast.’  ” 

Bim  looked  over  at  the  cow  shed,  where  a  servant 
crouched,  milking  the  two  dun-colored  cows.  He 
strolled  over  to  them. 

“Good  day  to  you,  cows,  what  great  curving  horns 
you’ve  got.  And  good  morning,  Tulsi.” 

“Good  day  to  you,  Bim  sahib,  you  are  up  before  the 
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sun. 

“Aie,  I  miss  my  friend  Heera.” 

“Your  friend?”  The  man’s  mouth  broke  into  a  wide 
toothless  smile.  Then,  as  he  caught  the  meaning  of 
the  name  Heera,  his  eyes  rolled  upward.  He  stopped 
milking  and  lifted  his  hands  before  his  face.  “Ayi,  that 
tiger,”  he  whispered.  “He  must  be  a  demon,  a  raksha 
with  an  evil  eye.” 

Bim  laughed,  a  great  hearty  laugh.  “How  foolish 
you  are,  Tulsi,  to  be  terrified  of  a  pet  that  has  only  two 
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beautiful  amber  eyes,  and  that  wouldn’t  hurt  a  hair  of 
your  head;  that  is,  if  you  hadn’t  shaved  off  all  your 
hair,”  he  added. 

“But  we  know  all  about  how  he  knocked  down  your 
mother’s  kitchen,  Bim  sahib;  we  have  heard  how  it  lay 
there  in  a  ruin;  pots,  pans,  stove  and  walls.” 

“So  you  heard  that!”  Bim  was  astonished.  “But 
how  could  you,  when  it’s  not  even  true?  Only  a  few 
pots  and  jugs  came  down,  that  day  he  was  chasing 
Bindi  —  that  last  day.”  He  sighed. 

“But  who  is  Bindi?  An  evil  spirit?” 

“Hai,  no!  Bindi’s  our  cat!  And  you  should  see  how 
they  love  each  other.  Oh,  not  at  first,  of  course,  but 
later  Bindi  saved  Heera’s  life.  And,  if  you  were  to  come 
to  visit  us  you  would  see  my  mother’s  kitchen  sfanding 
just  as  always.  That’s  only  a  silly  tale,  Tulsi.  Who 
told  it  to  you?” 

“Who  has  not  heard  of  such  a  tiger?  For  miles 
about  all  the  villagers  know  about  him  and  one  tells 
another  —  ” 

“Until  the  truth  gets  twisted  all  out  of  shape,  like  a 
cedar  tree  in  the  big  windy  tufan.  Aie,  no,  wait  till  you 
see  Heera!” 

“Rama  forbid!”  Tulsi  turned  back  to  his  milking, 
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and  the  white  streams  rained  steadily  with  a  zooming 
sound  into  his  earthen  pot. 

“Aie,  Bim  —  I  say,  Bim!”  From  the  veranda  came 
Rewa’s  shout. 

'‘Hello,  sleepy  eyes.”  Bim  ran  to  join  him. 

“I  was  afraid  you  had  gone  home,”  said  Rewa  with 
relief,  giving  his  cousin  a  friendly  dig.  “Mother  says 
we  must  take  our  bath  now,  and  after  breakfast  we’ll 
go  out  to  play  with  the  village  herdboys.” 

So  the  day  flew  on  wings.  The  herdboys  of  Rampur 
took  turns,  shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrows.  They 
watched  enviously  as  Rewa  shouldered  his  gun.  It 
made  them  all  want  to  be  soldiers.  “Follow  me,”  Rewa 
commanded.  “I’m  the  general.  Forward,  march.” 
No  wonder  he  was  so  proud  of  his  gun.  It  gave  him 
immense  advantage.  He  liked  to  strut  and  to  boast. 

Bim  listened  as  long  as  he  could.  Then,  casually,  he 
began  to  tell  about  Heera.  Instantly,  every  boy  lost  in¬ 
terest  in  the  gun,  in  being  a  soldier.  All  ears  were 
opened  wide,  all  eyes  fixed  on  Bim’s  face.  A  gun  was 
only  a  black  shooting-stick,  but  a  tiger  pet,  a  real  live 
jungle  tiger! 

Was  it  true  that  Heera  could  climb  to  the  top  of  a 
tree  like  a  monkey?  Was  it  true  that  he  gobbled  up  all 
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the  chickens?  Could  he  bite  off  Bim’s  hand  and  bring 
it  back  whole  and  sound?  So  Bim  had  to  defend  his 
friend  from  all  the  fantastic  tales  told  about  him.  He 
was  still  telling  of  the  wrestling  match  before  the 
Maharajah,  when  all  the  pariah  dogs  began  barking. 

“Listen/'  said  Rewa,  “that  must  be  your  father  or 
Bukaru  coming  for  you." 

Bim  ran  out  into  the  road.  Sure  enough,  there  came 
Meta,  the  long-road  way,  blowing  and  puffing  and 
snorting,  as  he  kicked  out  with  his  hind  hooves  at  the 
yellow  curs,  bent  on  biting  and  worrying  him. 

“Drive  off  the  dogs,”  Bim  shouted  to  the  boys,  as  he 
ran  forward. 

It  was  Bukaru  who  greeted  Bim  with  a  broad  smile. 
“Your  mother  says  if  you  like  you  may  bring  the  cousins 
home  with  you,”  he  called  above  the  din  of  yelping 
dogs. 

“Of  course  I  like,”  said  Bim,  racing  ahead  with  Rewa 
to  shout  the  news.  “My  aunt,  may  Rewa  and  Jal  come 
home  with  me  to  my  house?” 

Aunt  Savitri  hesitated.  “Aie,  say  yes,  Mother!  Say 
we  may  go!”  shouted  the  cousins.  “Bim  has  plenty 
of  new  pets,  and  his  grandfather  can  tell  animal  stories.” 

“Well,  then,  if  Bukaru  agrees  to  bring  you  home 
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again  tomorrow.”  She  herself  came  to  the  gate  to  speak 
to  him  and  to  be  assured.  “Last  time,  you  stayed  away 
too  long.” 

“But  we  must  go  home  the  short  road,  through  the 
forest,”  said  Bim  firmly.  “I  want  to  show  Rewa  and 
Jal  where  the  red  fox  lives.” 

Bukaru  rolled  his  eyes  upward.  “Meta  doesn’t  like 
to  go  that  way,”  he  protested. 

Bim  went  close  to  the  buffalo.  He  reached  up  to 
catch  hold  of  the  curving  horns  and  to  speak  into  the 
twitching  ear.  “There’s  nothing  to  fear,  really,  Meta. 
Our  friend  Heera  lives  in  the  woods,  and  he  will 
protect  you.  Nothing  can  harm  you.”  The  big  ears 
twitched. 

“There,”  said  Bim.  “You  see  that?  Meta’s  not 
afraid,  even  if  Bukaru  is.  I  shall  have  to  tell  my  father 
that  he  —  ” 

“Aie,  all  right  then,  Bim  sahib,”  Bukaru  hastily 
agreed,  “but  let  us  ask  your  aunt.”  His  tone  was 
hopeful. 

“Aie,  say  yes,  Mother.  We  want  to  go  through  the 
forest  too!”  Rewa  and  Jal  chorused  it.  “Say  yes, 
Mother.  We  are  never  allowed  to  go  there  alone.” 

“Well,  then,  if  Bukaru  wishes  to  take  you  home  that 
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way.  I  am  glad  you  are  brave  boys,  all  three.  But  if 
anything  frightens  you,  you  have  only  to  jump  down 
into  the  box  underneath  the  cart.  Bukaru  will  shut  you 
in  there.  You  will  be  quite  safe.” 

So  while  she  ran  inside  to  bring  a  bundle  of  fresh 
clothes  for  tomorrow,  Bukaru  looked  to  the  box  under¬ 
neath  his  cart,  and  broke  off  a  stick  for  a  fastener  to  the 
rude  lock.  Then  he  cut  himself  a  long  bamboo  pole 
from  the  clump  beside  the  gate.  He  was  scowling  as 
he  looked  anxiously  at  the  sky.  Soon  the  sun  would 
set,  and  the  long  dark  shadows  in  the  forest  would  grow 
longer  and  darker.  Tulsi’s  face  was  as  solemn  as  his 
own. 

“Be  sure  to  call  me  if  you  need  my  help,”  Tulsi  said 
politely.  Then,  breaking  the  cord  around  his  neck,  he 
gave  to  his  friend  a  small  clay  charm.  “To  ward  off  — 
you  know  what?”  he  whispered. 

Bukaru  gulped  and  nodded  gratefully,  as  he  fastened 
the  charm  to  his  own  throat  cord.  With  a  sharp  call 
to  the  boys  to  clamber  up,  he  bowed  to  the  aunt,  and 
snapped  his  fingers  at  Meta,  “Jail  Chello!  Get  a 
move  on.” 

Bim  and  the  cousins  called  gay  good-byes  to  the 
group  of  children  and  mothers  who  had  collected  to 
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wave  them  off.  Almost  before  the  last  dogs  had  left 
them  in  peace,  the  wall  of  green  came  near,  and  nearer, 
was  upon  them,  swallowed  them  up  into  its  deep  dark 
shade.  At  first,  they  heard  no  sound  but  that  of  the 
laboring  cart,  saw  no  motion  but  the  flash  of  birds  and 
the  swish  of  Meta’s  tail,  brushing  off  the  big  black 
stinging  flies. 

Then  two  brown  rabbits  darted  out  from  the  under¬ 
brush  to  hop  along  the  road  just  ahead  of  Meta’s  front 
hooves.  Their  little  tails  bobbed  up  and  down  like 
white  flags. 

“Oh,  Bukaru,  do  stop;  I’d  like  to  take  them  home 
with  us,”  said  Bim.  “We  could  put  them  in  the  box 
under  the  cart.” 

The  man  gave  a  snort.  “If  ever  you  tried  to  catch  a 
wild  hare,  you’d  run  from  here  to  the  moon,  where  they 
sleep  at  night!” 

“Hai!  Tell  that  tale  to  Jal!”  scoffed  Bim.  “Let  us 
just  stop  for  a  little  while,  to  let  me  try  to  catch  them.” 
He  reached  over  to  pull  on  the  reins.  “Band-thora,” 
he  commanded,  “whoa!” 

Bukaru  grumbled  that  it  was  fast  getting  dark  and 
they  had  no  lamp. 

“But  Meta  knows  the  way;  besides,  he  couldn’t  stray 
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from  the  road,  else  he  would  bump  his  head  into  the 
thorn  bushes!” 

So  Bim  jumped  down  to  catch  the  rabbits.  He  had 
that  pleasant  masterful  feeling,  “Since  you  are  our 
servant,  you  must  obey  me.  I  am  the  little  master,  as 
you  yourself  call  me.”  The  feeling,  which  grew  louder 
than  words,  made  the  man  very  cross  indeed.  Secretly, 
Bim  hoped  to  impress  Rewa,  with  his  constant  boasting 
of  a  gun.  But  as  Bim  ran  past  Meta  down  the  woods 
road,  the  buffalo  snorted.  The  rabbits  ran  first  to  the 
left,  then  to  the  right,  and,  just  as  Bim  thought  he  had 
them,  they  leapt  out  of  sight  in  the  dense  underbrush. 

Meanwhile  Bukaru  had  clicked  for  Meta  to  start  on. 
Bim  had  to  run  along  behind,  grasp  the  back  of  the 
moving  cart  and  scramble  up  as  best  he  could.  His  face 
was  scarlet  as  he  came  to  stand  behind  Bukaru’s  driving 
seat,  but  he  did  not  speak.  The  servingman  himself 
obligingly  pulled  up  as  they  came  to  the  brook,  so  that 
the  buffalo  might  drink. 

“Look,”  he  whispered,  pointing  down  stream. 

“What  are  they?”  whispered  Rewa. 

“Deer  —  musk  deer,  a  buck,  a  doe  and  a  fawn.” 

“Aie,  Bukaru,  I  wish  I  could  have  that  little  fawn,” 
said  Jal. 
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“Or  perhaps  Kamala  might  like  another  one,”  said 
Bim. 

“Or  better  still,  I  might  sell  it  to  the  Maharajah,”  said 
Bukaru.  “I  am  but  a  poor  man.” 

“Sell  it!”  scoffed  Bim,  “not  to  him  —  he’d  only  put 
it  in  a  little  cage  in  his  menagerie.” 

The  buck,  lifting  its  head,  suddenly  sniffed  Meta’s 
scent.  With  a  quick,  nervous  gesture,  he  bounded 
off,  followed  by  the  doe  and  the  fawn. 

“What  did  he  wear  on  his  head?”  asked  Jal.  “Like 
tree  branches.” 

“Horns,”  replied  Bim,  “one  tine  for  each  year,  my 
grandfather  told  me.” 

Jal  clutched  Bim’s  arm.  The  shadows  were  fast 
deepening  now. 

“You  needn’t  be  afraid,”  Bim  told  him.  “Come,  Bu¬ 
karu,  I  think  you  are  right;  we  had  better  get  along 
home  now,  or  Meta  will  be  imagining  things  —  fearful 
demon  giants  and  dragons  and  fierce  lions  and  rhinos 
and  hippos  —  ”  They  all  added  a  long  list  of  terror- 
striking  creatures  until  Jal  felt  his  hair  stand  on  end,  and 
Bukaru  was  rolling  his  eyes  heavenward,  and  urging 
Meta  to  hurry. 

“Aie,”  said  Bim,  “what  need  have  we  for  a  lamp. 
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Look!”  He  pointed  to  the  swarms  of  giant  fireflies 
emerging  from  the  dark  underbrush  and  lazily  flicker¬ 
ing  among  the  trees.  “Like  tiny  lanterns  of  little 
people.” 

Close  by  they  heard  a  startling  loud  “gelunk.” 

“What  was  that,  Bukaru?”  asked  Jal,  squeezing 
closer  to  the  man. 

“A  kind  of  frog,  little  sahib.  He  lives  in  tree  trunks. 
He  is  green  and  small,  but  has  inside  a  very  loud  song. 
He  sings  to  the  night.” 

“Night  is  creeping  down  all  about  us,  Bukaru,”  said 
Rewa.  “How  far  are  we  from  Bim’s  house?” 

“Yes,  how  far?”  Jal’s  voice  quavered. 

“Not  so  far  as  the  crow  flies,”  Bukaru  reassured  them, 
trying  to  sound  cheerful.  “Meta  gets  lazy  when  night 
comes,  and  fearful  of  the  shadows.  The  flies  bite.  He 
is  hungry.  Come,  Meta,  you  old  buffalo,  you,  step  up. 
Chello!”  The  long  pole  thwacked  the  bony  back. 

A  peacock  screeched.  A  fox  barked  a  warning.  Far 
away  through  the  brush,  they  heard  a  thundering 
stampede.  Bim  tried  to  peer  through  the  shadows,  but 
they  were  thick,  and  the  underbrush  stopped  his  glance. 

“What  is  that  noise?”  whispered  Jal. 

“It  must  be  wild  elephants  running  through  the 
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jungle,”  said  Rewa,  “or  demons.  I  wish  I  had  brought 
my  gun.” 

“It  might  be  deer  and  sambhurs  running  to  a  water 
hole,”  Bim  suggested. 

“Something  has  frightened  them,”  said  Bukaru  in 
a  hollow  voice. 

At  that  moment,  Meta  stopped  still  and  began  to 
paw  the  road.  When  Bukaru  smacked  him  on,  the 
buffalo  sniffed  and  stopped  again.  He  snorted  and 
stamped,  and  bellowed  in  fear.  His  eyes  bulged,  red- 
rimmed. 

“What  is  wrong,  Bukaru?  What  does  Meta  fear?” 
asked  Bim. 

“He  hears  something  which  we  cannot,”  whispered 
the  man.  “He  is  afraid.”  Around  his  lips  was  a  white 
line.  He  stood  up  and  lashed  Meta  with  his  long  bam¬ 
boo  pole.  The  sudden  jerk  to  the  cart  tumbled  the 
boys  backward. 

Again  they  heard  a  running  of  many  feet  that  shook 
the  forest  floor.  Then  the  quiet  was  shattered  by  a 
tiger’s  deafening  roar. 
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Chapter  XVIII 


Bim  Returns  His  Gift  to  the  Forest 

“Heera,”  gasped  Bim,  scrambling  to  his  feet. 
“Heera!”  lie  shouted  with  all  his  might. 

At  the  same  moment,  Meta  lowered  his  head, 
swerved  from  the  road  and  plunged  headlong  into  a 
thornbrake.  Bukaru  leaped  from  the  cart  and  dragged 
Rewa  and  Jal  after  him.  He  pushed  them  into  the  stout 
box  and  locked  them  in.  Then  he  rushed  to  Meta’s 
head. 


“Aiyo!  Hai,  my  little  one,  the  noise  will  not  eat 
you.”  But  his  voice  shook  with  terror. 

Bim  still  stood  calling,  shouting  Heera’s  name.  He 
listened.  Only  the  voice  of  Aranyani  mocked  his 
“Hee-ra.” 

Now  another  thunder  roar  rent  the  very  shadows  and 
made  them  tremble  with  sound.  Bim  clutched  the 
cartside  and  shouted  again.  Joy  was  in  his  voice,  a 
pleading  that  meant,  “You  know  me,  I  am  Bim;  Heera, 
come  home!” 

Meta  made  frantic  efforts  to  bore  deeper  into  the 
underbrush,  but  the  cart  stuck  fast.  So  did  the  poor 
buffalo,  in  the  midst  of  the  hide-piercing  thorns.  Bu- 
karu  crawled,  cowering,  beneath  the  cart. 

Now  through  the  shadows  Bim  saw  two  small  fiery 
balls. 

“What  is  that,  Bim  sahib?”  called  Bukaru,  with 
chattering  teeth,  as  he  peered  out  through  the  wheel 
spokes. 

“His  eyes!”  Bim  answered.  “Oh,  Heera!”  He  said 
it  softly  this  time,  with  his  heart  in  his  voice. 

A  form  hurtled  toward  him.  Bim  flung  wide  his 
arms,  his  cry  muffled  by  the  heavy  impact  of  a  huge 
body  that  struck  him  to  the  floor,  gashing  his  forehead. 
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“Aie,  Heera!”  His  throat  tightened  in  a  sob  for  very 
joy,  as  he  felt  the  rough  tongue  and  warm  familiar 
breath  on  his  face.  His  hand  slid  over  the  sleek  head 
to  feel  for  the  collar,  for  the  silver  name.  It  was  Heera. 

“Bukaru,”  Bim  called  gaily,  “his  roar  won’t  eat  you. 
Let  us  drive  on  now;  Heera  has  come  home.” 

The  man  scrambled  to  his  feet  muttering  prayers. 
He  jerked  the  box  lid  under  the  cart  free,  and  out 
crawled  the  cousins,  shaking  with  fright  and  excitement. 
They  both  climbed  up  into  the  cart. 

“Heera,  don’t  you  remember  me?”  Rewa  asked  in  a 
small  high  voice. 

In  reply  he  heard  a  low  growl. 

“And  me?”  asked  Jal,  still  sniffling. 

But  the  great  beast  seemed  to  know  no  one  but  Bim. 
He  lay  full  length  in  the  cart,  while  Bim  nestled  in  the 
tiger’s  forepaws;  in  his  ears  a  purring  that  sounded  like 
pleasant  thunder;  in  his  heart  a  tumult  of  happiness  that 
made  him  want  to  laugh  and  sob,  both  together. 

Meanwhile,  Bukaru,  shaken  with  fright  and  with 
anger,  was  having  difficulty  in  coaxing  Meta  to  back  out 
from  the  thorn  thicket  into  the  cart  road  again.  The 
buffalo’s  terror  made  it  strong  and  unreasoning.  But 
its  master’s  touch  and  voice,  added  to  the  persuasion 
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of  the  pole,  finally  won  over  its  mortal  terror  of  a  tiger’s 
roar.  So  they  all  got  under  way  once  more,  lighted 
only  by  swarms  of  fireflies. 

Bukaru’s  spine  was  still  prickling.  With  one  hand 
he  clutched  the  small  clay  charm  given  him  by  Tulsi. 
“Suppose  another  tiger  may  be  following  us,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself.  “Suppose  Suk’s  curses  are  still  green; 
yet,  if  only  I  can  get  word  to  the  Maharajah  —  ”  The 
thought  put  such  courage  into  the  man  that  he  beat  the 
buffalo  with  loud  whacks  and  commanded  it,  “Get 
along,  now,  snail,  Jao!  Chello!  Jao!” 

Rewa  and  Jal  clung  to  the  cartsides,  singing  at  the 
tops  of  their  voices.  Both  felt  valiant,  like  conquerors 
returning  home  with  rich  trophy.  They  sang  jungle 
songs.  Between  stanzas,  each  stooped  to  stroke  the 
fur  of  the  great  striped  back.  And  Heera  suffered  them, 
for  he  was  whimpering  and  purring  and  growling  softly 
by  turn,  trying  to  tell  his  human  brother  of  all  his  ad¬ 
ventures,  during  this  long  time  of  parting  from  one  an¬ 
other. 

Once  clear  of  the  forest,  under  the  shining  stars, 
around  the  bend  in  the  road,  Bukaru  saw  waving  torches 
and  heard  the  excited  drums  and  voices  of  oncoming 
villagers.  So!  They,  too,  had  heard  tiger  voices.  They 
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must  think,  then,  that  both  Bim  and  Bukaru  had  been 
killed. 

Now  the  man’s  heart  swelled  with  importance.  “It 
is  Heera!”  he  shouted,  after  his  long  halloo.  “Go,  my 
son;  run  back;  bring  the  tiger  house,”  he  commanded. 

“Heera!”  Many  voices  echoed  the  name,  as  the  men 
ran  forward  to  meet  and  surround  the  cart. 

Bim  looked  up  to  see  his  own  father’s  face  peer  over 
the  cartside,  framed  in  torches,  in  a  sea  of  waving  swords 
and  sticks.  His  father’s  voice  ceased  abruptly  from  its 
wild  lament.  “My  son,  Bhima,  you  are  not  dead?” 

“Of  course  not,  Father.  Heera  came  to  protect  me. 
It  was  only  his  voice  you  heard.  See,  he’s  come  home!” 

The  tiger  blinked  and  growled  in  his  throat.  Used 
now  to  the  darkness  of  forest  nights  and  days,  he  was 
disturbed  by  the  sudden  blaze  of  torchlight.  In  the 
cart  he  rose  to  his  full  height,  snarling.  The  crowding, 
gaping  village  men  and  boys  backed  away.  How  mon¬ 
strous  big  he  looked!  After  all,  perhaps  a  royal  tiger, 
full-grown,  no  longer  cared  to  be  stared  at  by  common 
men.  So  they  turned  and  ran  to  lead  the  procession  to 
the  open  compound  gate,  where  Mother  and  Grand¬ 
father  waited. 

Just  inside,  the  cart  halted  again.  The  cousins  were 
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lifted  down.  They  ran  to  their  aunt.  “Heera’s  come 
home!”  they  shouted.  “We  brought  him.” 

“Aiyo,  my  son,”  cried  Bim’s  mother,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  his  bruised  face. 

The  Bapu  stood  at  the  back  of  the  cart,  holding  out 
his  hands  as  Bim  and  Heera  jumped  down  together. 
The  boy's  hand  never  once  let  go  its  hold  on  the  leather 
collar.  The  great  creature  fawned  for  a  moment  at  the 
Bapu’s  feet,  as  if  he  were  making  his  own  reverence. 
Then  he  stood  uncertainly,  nervously,  beside  Bim,  the 
long  tail  beating  back  and  forth. 

The  village  men  and  boys  made  a  wide  circle  about 
them,  as  Bukaru,  in  answer  to  the  Jemadar’s  questions, 
began  telling  the  story  of  their  adventure.  He  embroi¬ 
dered  it,  slyly  keeping  them  all  in  suspense,  so  as  to 
make  his  own  part  heroic,  and  give  their  own  spines  a 
few  creeps.  With  his  voice,  his  eyes,  his  hands,  he  held 
them,  even  though  he  kept  looking  toward  the  outer 
gate  as  if  expecting  someone.  From  the  headman  and 
council-of-five,  from  carpenter,  blacksmith,  potter, 
barber,  and  every  least  farmer  to  the  sweeper  of  offal, 
everyone  was  tense  with  excitement.  What  a  tale!  To 
drive  home  a  big  live  jungle  tiger,  riding  in  a  buffalo 
cart.  Tst! 
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Now  many  feet  came  pattering  down  the  road;  all 
the  women  and  children  pushed  in  breathlessly  beside 
the  men,  to  see  what  they  could  see,  to  hear  the  thrilling 
tale. 

'‘Tell  us,  tell  us,  tell  us,”  they  begged.  And  pleased 
with  his  greater  audience,  Bukaru  obediently  began 
again. 

Only  one  child,  among  them  all,  dared  to  come  close 
to  Bim  and  his  pet.  That  was  Kamala,  and  her  small 
round  face  shone  with  her  joy  in  Bim’s  joy. 

“I  knew  that  Sri  Krishna  would  bring  him,”  she  said, 
stroking  the  big  broad  head. 

In  the  midst  of  his  tale,  her  father  reached  out  his 
arm  to  snatch  her  away.  “Do  you  want  the  jungle 
beast  to  eat  you  alive?”  he  said,  boxing  her  ears.  Then 
Bukaru  went  on  with  his  story. 

But  Heera  grew  impatient  at  the  wordy  telling.  He 
swung  his  head  from  side  to  side.  His  mouth  twitched. 

Getting  the  strong  scent  of  the  man  who  had  been 
his  enemy,  he  hissed  at  Bukaru;  he  blew  through  his 
nose.  Bukaru  leapt  up  and  moved  farther  away;  all  the 
people  roared. 

Bim  bent  down  to  whisper,  “Come  away  with  me, 
Heera.  We  will  go  inside  the  house,  to  our  own  room. 
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See,  this  is  our  own  compound.  Bindi  and  Danu  will 
be  so  glad  to  greet  you.  They  will  want  to  romp  in  the 
old  way.  I  have  a  present  for  you,  a  big  new  catnip 
ball!” 

But  Heera  sniffed  the  man-filled  air,  and  planted  his 
four  huge  paws  firmly.  His  back  hair  bristled.  He 
shook  his  head  from  side  to  side. 

“Come  with  me,  Heera,  don’t  mind  Bukaru’s  boast¬ 
ing,”  Bim  told  him.  For  he  could  hear  the  man  saying, 
“By  the  quake  of  earth,  I  knew  that  a  whole  herd  of 
mad  elephants  was  stampeding  by  us,  together  with 
giants  and  demons  —  ” 

The  villagers  gasped,  looking  behind  them.  Evil 
spirits  and  demons  would  bring  bad  luck  to  Haripur, 
might  blight  the  crops.  Bukaru  looked  behind  him, 
too,  just  as  Heera  gave  a  snarling  growl.  For  in  through 
the  open  gate  rumbled  a  cart,  driven  by  Narada;  and 
on  the  cart  was  a  wooden  house  which  Bukaru  ran  to 
help  unload  and  drag  forward. 

Bim  looked  at  it  in  amazement.  Could  it  be?  Yes, 
it  was,  the  same  house  of  saplings  that  his  father  and 
Bukaru  had  made  for  Heera  to  sleep  in,  long  ago,  when 
the  tiger  was  only  half  grown.  The  boy’s  hand  tight¬ 
ened  its  grip  on  the  collar. 
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“What  is  this  for?”  asked  the  Jemadar,  turning  to 
Bukaru. 

The  servingman  bowed.  “The  Maharajah  com¬ 
manded  me  that,  if  ever  Heera  should  return,  he  must 
be  brought  to  the  palace  for  the  great  one’s  pleasure. 
And  I  am  but  a  poor  man,”  he  added,  as  if  in  self- 
defense. 

So  now  he  motioned  forward  his  son  whose  hands 
were  full  of  thick  creeper  ropes.  Together,  they  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  small  group  in  the  center  of  the 
circle. 

The  people  began  to  murmur;  they  all  talked  at  once. 
Some  were  for  and  some  were  against  this  tiger  capture. 

Bim  cried  out  sharply,  bewildered.  “But  Heera  is 
mine!  I  can’t  let  the  Maharajah  have  him.  Heera 
doesn’t  like  ropes  and  a  cage.  Father!  Grandfather! 
Send  them  away,”  he  cried. 

His  father  was  silent,  staring  at  his  servingman.  If 
the  Maharajah  wished  to  own  Heera,  how  could  he  or 
anj'one  else  prevent  it?  Even  Grandfather  was  silent, 
though  he  turned  to  Bukaru  with  a  strange  withering 
light  flashing  in  his  eyes. 

But  Heera  did  not  feel  helpless,  not  he.  With  a 
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quick  twist  of  his  supple  muscles  he  broke  from  Bim’s 
grasp  and  leaped  to  the  top  of  the  high  mud  wall.  He 
stood  poised  there,  his  two  eyes  flashing  like  live  coals, 
his  long  tail  lashing  behind  him. 

Bim  rushed  after  him,  to  stand  just  beneath  him. 
He  called  up  softly,  “Don’t  mind  them,  big  brother; 
they  can’t  really  mean  to  capture  you.  It  must  be  only 
a  game.  The  elders  wouldn’t  let  them  take  you  away 
from  me.” 

Perhaps  Heera  had  sensed,  sooner  than  Bim,  that 
Bukaru  and  his  son  certainly  did  mean  to  capture  him. 
It  was  not  every  day  that  a  grown  tiger  could  be  trapped 
so  easily.  They  had  been  promised  a  very  large  reward 
for  bringing  in  Heera  alive;  reward  enough  to  make  them 
independent  for  life;  enough  that  Bukaru  need  never 
again  come  to  Bim’s  home  to  work,  but  might  buy  a 
cow  and  rent  a  share  of  land.  The  prize  was  just  within 
his  grasp.  At  last,  he  would  have  things  his  own  way. 
At  last,  he  could  pay  off  old  scores.  At  last,  he,  Bukaru, 
would  show  that  proud  beast  who  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  person  in  the  compound. 

Heera  was  not  dumb;  he  had  a  sixth  sense,  well- 
sharpened.  Now  he  looked  down  to  see  little  Kamala 
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run  to  tug  at  her  father’s  hand.  “Oh,  Father,”  she 
pleaded,  her  voice  like  a  reed  flute,  “Heera  won’t  be 
happy  in  that  tight  little  house!” 

She  knew  without  words  what  Bukaru  knew,  what 
Bim  knew,  what  every  villager  knew,  that  the  Mahara¬ 
jah  would  be  amused  for  a  time  by  the  tiger’s  frantic 
efforts  to  escape;  but  that,  in  time,  Heera  would  lan¬ 
guish  and  grow  mangy  and  lean  and  half  starved,  pacing 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  in  that  cramped  space, 
with  growing  hatred  in  his  eyes,  until  he  broke  loose  to 
kill  one  of  them,  or  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Then  everything  happened  so  quickly,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  it  fast  enough.  First,  the  Jemadar  ran  to  face 
Bukaru,  shouting  that  he  must  have  lost  his  wits.  The 
master  was  very  angry  with  the  man,  for  he  knew  and 
all  Haripur  knew  that  the  Jemadar’s  very  life  and  theirs 
depended  on  keeping  the  good  will  of  the  Maharajah. 
All  that  they  had  belonged  to  him.  But  to  give  over 
Heera  as  captive  was  a  betrayal  of  a  noble  forest  prince 
to  an  ignoble  human  king.  It  was  against  all  justice. 
No  wonder  the  Jemadar  was  angry. 

And  Bim  felt  that  he  must  turn  warrior  at  last,  and 
do  battle  with  Rewa’s  gun  against  that  wicked  Rajah 
who  wanted  to  rob  him  of  his  treasure.  Yet  in  all  the 
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confusion  of  voices  he  had  to  think  first  of  Heera;  he 
had  to  talk  to  him  softly,  telling  him  not  to  let  Bukaru 
bind  him  or  shut  him  up  in  that  cage. 

“Aiyo!  Aiyo!  My,  oh,  my!”  The  villagers  grew 
so  excited  that  they  pressed  closer  and  closer.  Their 
torches  flared  out  and  made  a  strong  acrid  smell.  Their 
tongues  chattered  like  a  tree  full  of  monkeys.  Some 
told  Bukaru  how  to  throw  a  rope  about  the  proud 
striped  neck;  the  barber,  who  managed  the  village  fight¬ 
ing  cocks,  urged  them  to  entice  the  beast  with  sweets 
to  enter  the  cage.  Some  dared  to  be  indignant  with  the 
Rajah  for  demanding  one  who  had  been  the  adopted 
brother  of  the  village.  Some  shouted  warnings  of  Suk’s 
prophecies  at  last  coming  to  pass.  Alone  of  them  all, 
the  Bapu  said  nothing,  but  came  to  stand  close  beside 
the  sapling  cage,  as  if  he  meant  to  guard  it  against 
Heera’s  forced  entrance. 

There  came  a  final  moment  of  fourfold  action;  four 
beings  acting  within  split  seconds.  First,  Heera  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  matters  into  his  own  paws,  and  so 
crouched  for  a  spring,  breath  indrawn,  fur  flattened, 
hind  legs  braced,  muscles  tensed  as  steel. 

No  sooner  did  Bukaru  lift  his  arm  to  throw  his  rope 
noose,  than  the  tiger  sprang  down  upon  the  man  who 
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hated  him  and  who  would  now  betray  him.  Within 
this  same  instant  of  time,  little  Kamala  again  ran  for¬ 
ward  to  protest,  desperate  in  her  need  to  defeat  the  evil 
deed. 

And  the  Bapu,  perhaps  sensing  Heera’s  intention, 
stooped  and  pushed  the  child  inside  the  open  cage. 
Bukaru  angrily  bent  down  to  drag  her  out,  thrusting 
in  his  own  head  and  shoulders. 

And  Heera,  changing  his  aim  in  mid-flight  with  a 
twist  of  his  lithe  body,  came  down  on  top  of  the  cage. 
One  paw,  with  claws  full-extended,  he  thrust  through 
the  bars.  A  yell  of  pain  announced  that  it  was  hooked 
into  Bukaru ’s  bent  back. 

Horrified,  the  people  surged  backward.  “What  has 
happened?”  they  cried.  “What  has  happened?  What 
has  happened?” 

Then,  as  Bim  ran  to  the  cage,  the  Bapu  caught  him 
and  swung  him  up  beside  his  tiger.  The  boy  promptly 
cuffed  the  broad  nose,  a  cuff  that  always  meant,  “Obey 
me,  you  big  old  jungle  cat,  you.”  He  threw  his  arms 
around  the  bristling  neck.  “Claws  in.  Hold!  It  is 
Kamala  in  there  with  her  father.  Hold,  Heera! 
Hold!” 

And  the  great  creature  obeyed.  He  drew  up  his  paw, 
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nuzzling  his  head  against  Bim’s  chest.  Both  arms  still 
about  him,  Bim  looked  down  at  the  throng,  whose 
every  eye  was  upon  him. 

“It  is  foolish  to  fear  him,  people  of  Haripur;  Heera 
still  obeys  me  because  I  love  him,  and  he  loves  me.  He 
won’t  hurt  you,  not  one  of  you!” 

Meanwhile  Grandfather  had  dragged  out  Bukaru  and 
had  turned  him  over  to  the  elders  who  ran  with  him 
to  the  house  for  healing  salve.  Mother  Lakshmi  drew 
the  small  Kamala  out  into  her  arms.  The  child  was 
sobbing,  but  unhurt. 

The  villagers  milled  about  the  cage,  too  excited  and 
fascinated  to  leave,  though  the  mothers  gathered  their 
children  under  their  full  saris. 

Grandfather  remained  beside  the  two  on  the  wooden 
cage.  Without  a  doubt,  Heera  sensed  the  battle  in  the 
boy’s  heart.  For  Bim  was  telling  it  all  to  his  pet. 

“I  have  wanted  you,  terribly,  to  come  home,  Heera. 
But  now  the  Maharajah  wants  you,  and  he  mustn’t  have 
you.  So,  now,  you’ll  have  to  go  back  to  live  in  the 
forest.  Yes,  I  must  give  you  back  to  the  jungle  life. 
But  wait  for  me  there.  I  will  come  to  find  you.  I’ll 
live  there  in  the  jungle  with  you.” 

Then,  just  as  Narada  and  the  barber  crept  forward 
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again  with  the  rope  noose,  with  a  last  lick  of  Bim’s  face, 
the  great  tiger  lifted  his  head,  hissed  at  the  frightened 
little  beings  below  him,  and,  with  scarcely  an  instant’s 
crouch,  sprang  over  their  heads,  cleared  the  high  wall, 
and  was  gone. 

Bim  jumped  down  and  ran  toward  the  gate.  There, 
his  father  caught  and  held  him.  His  grandfather  closed 
the  gate  and  barred  it.  Bim  beat  with  his  two  fists 
against  it. 

“Open  it,  Grandfather!”  he  cried,  a  sob  strangling 
in  his  throat.  “I  must  go  to  him.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Bapu,  his  long  slender  hand  on  the 
boy’s  head.  “Yes,  perhaps  one  day,  but  tonight  you 
will  stay  here  with  us,  Bhima,  son.” 

In  his  tone  was  quiet  command.  Bim  knew  that  he 
must  obey.  He  turned  and  ran  —  away  from  the  chat¬ 
tering  crowd,  out  of  the  circle  of  flaring  lights  —  away 
into  the  deep  darkness  of  his  own  hiding  place. 

An  hour  later,  when  his  grandfather  had  calmed  the 
villagers  and  sent  them  home,  the  Bapu  found  him 
there,  in  the  deepest  shadows  beneath  the  banyan  tree. 
Bim  was  lying  face  down  on  the  hard  earth.  Dry  sobs 
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were  still  shaking  him,  as  if  trying  to  tear  him  apart. 
The  Bapu  sat  down  beside  him  without  a  word,  and  so 
quietly  that,  for  a  long  time,  the  boy  did  not  feel  his 
presence.  When  he  grew  quiet,  the  gentle  hand  on  his 
head  gave  him  comfort. 

“Grandfather,”  Bim  begged  him  at  last.  “Shall  I 
ever  find  him  again?” 

His  grandfather  was  silent  for  a  time.  Presently  he 
said,  “Bhima,  son  of  my  son,  son  of  the  jungle,  if  this 
is  to  be  it  will  be.  I  think  Heera  would  like  to  have 
you  come  up  out  of  your  pit  of  sorrow.” 

“But  I  wish  I  could  see  him  now,”  mourned  Bim. 
“I  want  to  know  if  he  is  safe.” 

“Ah,  as  to  that,”  said  his  grandfather,  “I  should  think 
that,  with  his  quick  intelligence,  Heera  might  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  live  according  to  his  jungle  pattern; 
free,  swift,  lord  of  his  own  life.” 

Bim  sighed  as  he  slipped  his  hand  inside  his  grand¬ 
father’s.  “Aie,  he  is  free;  not  one  in  our  village,  not 
the  Maharajah,  nor  his  elephants,  nor  all  his  men  can 
capture  him  now.  Tomorrow,  I  will  go  to  search  for 
him,  deep  inside  the  jungle.” 

“Aie,  tomorrow  or  tomorrow.  But  tonight  we  will 
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bow  down  in  worship  to  ask  that  the  heart  of  all  Hari- 
pur  be  freed  from  hatred  of  man  or  beast,  that  all  fear 
may  be  melted  away.” 

“Aie.  But  was  Bukaru  much  hurt?” 

Grandfather  chuckled.  “Bukaru  got  no  more  than 
he  deserved,  the  elders  decided.  For  they  held  their 
council  to  judge  of  the  affair.  Some  thought  this  and 
some  thought  that,  but  they  concluded  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  just.  Bukaru  has  forgiven  Heera  and  has 
decided  to  remain  a  member  of  our  compound  family. 
But  see,  son,  here  comes  your  mother  searching  for  us.” 

“Aie,”  Bim  assented  with  a  long  sigh.  “I  see  the 
shining  of  her  little  lamp.  I  suppose  she  is  bringing  us 
warm  milk  and  honey.” 
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